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bhan, son, cousin ver Sas 194, 196 
Bharata, author'ee as ie se 177, f. 
Bharatayuddha, Kaliyuga, and the Yudhis- 
thira Hras “% ‘ne 162, ff 


Bharatitirtha Sripfda, Viieyanagere minis- 
ter zs ww. 139 


Biscatpae: Ballad of 115, ff. ; i ee of see 120 
Bhargava, ParaSurdéma nee sins = 8S 
Bhartrivadda, Bhahamana chief, his Hénsot 
grant «. i ene es eve ewe 240 
Bhasa poet, discovery of some plays by him 87, ff. 
Bhatarka, founded the Valabhi dyn. we «Sl 
Bhatis, a tribe, home of oe oye we «30 
Bhatta-kumarila, anthor ... ee we 178 


Bhau Daji, the late Dy., on ASoka numerals 56 
Bhavabhati, author ... 0 nee wwe 236 
Bhavanapatis, Jaina deities 127, 156, 158, 161 


Bhawani, Baldeoni ase des ve - 119 
Bhils ins eae ava ee eee G. P. 13 
Bhima II., Chalukya k. et see we 44 
Bhima-parakrama, Chélukya k. a. 44, 45 


Bhinm4l, in Jodhpur, probably ancient Gur- 
jara cap. 3 ; or Péi-lo-mo-lo 5,22; Srim&la... 86 


Bhishma, Devavrata ... sue oes we 163 
Bhogavati, cap. of Vatala = «. iss os 27 
Bhojak and Sevak Brahmanas... Pe we 19 
Bhojakas, Magas aoe see » 18 
Bhotiyas of Almora, their Birth aa Mar- 
riage customs ... eee oe we §=—s-1: 90, £8, 
Bhd, q. to Narayana 9. sue sae we «59 
Bhopélarfya, Srigiri Bhipala, Vijayana- 
gara k,... ae nee ave eee oe 14] 
Bhtpati-Udaiyar, Vijayanagara k, ... we 141 
bhuva, exorcist +. o jae vee G. FL 1, ££. 
Bians, pargana, Almora dist., and marriage 
by capture a. one ous 192, ff, 
Bibliography, peinting: ‘ts Aurangzéh 83; to 
Jahangir eee woe sce S84, f, 
Bijapur, and the Mughals 70, 72, 78, ff.; 288, 
288, inscrip. of Dhavala +. eos one 209 
Bijjala, a Kalachuri k. ene oe tae 18 
Bijolia inscrip, «6 sis oo soe tee 26 
Bilhana, poet a. toe wv «24 
Billadge, Mr., of the Madeibe Thotpadn Co. 
250, 257 
Birjisqadar, q. of Oudh as we ena 66 


Birth and Marriage customs of the Khasiyas 
and the Bhotiyas of Almora district 190, # 


3lé 


re en er eT 


Bisnaga, C. ‘es ee es was 272 
Bithd inscrip. of Sika Rathod 181, ££; 301 
Bitti, Vishnuvardhana, Hoygala k. ... 186, 218 
Blak, Mr., of Maurice Thompson Co. eee 250 
Blake, Mr., of the H.I. Co. ... ‘ai vee 257 
Bodleian Sanskrit Manuscript Catalogue, 
some notes on ib i eas sis 310, fi. 
Bombay, and R. Bourchier .. ans san 2g SS 


Bombay Gazetteer, and the late A. M. T. 


Jackson ‘en sei Gas 020 Lote 
Bonté-dévi, Bonkadévi ... wes ake 43 n. 
boterun, cessation of rain se w G. F383 
Bourchier, Rich., Governor of Bombay 272, ff. 
Bower, MSS. ave sea oa we «59 


Bowrey, Thos,, on Gab. Bouenten 955 and 


n., 256 
Brahma g. Sia ae = aes, 2; GF. 88 
Brahmagiri inscrip. so» eee ove ws 08 


Brahma-Kshatri, meaning of ... ee (Ree OD 
Brahma-Kshatris, Brahmans ... sis we 6 
Brahmandbad, in Sind, and the ancient Bab- 
manwasi Se ei ote sear 50 
Brahmanas 7, ff; the Sevak and Bhojak 19, 
26, 27 and n., 29; Aryan descent of 179, 
180 and n. 
Brahmanic religion, Brahmanism and the 
Kshatrapas 14; and the Hunas 21; in S. 
India 212; images .. igs 93, 95, 96 


Brahmans, Sdkadvipa 149, f.; Nagar 152; 

Aryan immigrants 193, #; taxes paid to 
295, £. 3 802 

Brahmana-varuna, appointment of Brahmans 
G. F. 31 

Brahmastri Shastri, the late, had a MS. of 
the Mallishéna-Mahdpurdna ove oe «646 

Brahmi, or Sanskrit numerical symbols 49, 
ff. ; 54, f. ; inscriptions ee ose «. 210 
Brahui lang. sis ses 24, 248, f. 


Brandes, Dr. J. L. eo and the Batavia 
Museum Catalogue ... 7 we oO 
Bridgeman, Mr., in Bengal 287, 949, 950, 256 


Bridges, Mr., EB. I. Co.’s servant a2 wave 237 
British Administration 282, 287, f. 
Britto, John de, Jesuit Missionary ... 282, 288 
Brookhaven, Capt., H. I. Co.’s servant 249, 256 


Boughton, Gab., and the grant of trading 
privileges to the English in Bengal 247, ff. 
Brussels c. see ous ae ise 89, f. 
Buddha, stipa 14; on coins 17; ete. 5h, f, 
58 n,, 209 and n, 210, 211 
Buddharaja, Recsbee eee on ees 20, 174 
Buddhism and Jainism in Southern India, 
origin and decline of ws. ees coe §=—s- 09, 8. 


INDEX 
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Buddhist Parallels to Parsi Humata—Hukh. 
ta—Huvarshta “iss ve > 9301, ff. 
Buddhist, religion and the Greek 12, f,; and 
Kanishka 17; images in Java 93, 95, 96; 
pictures and embroideries from Tunhuang 
at the Festival of Empire ... ‘as 299, f, 
Bithler, Dr., and old Indian numerical sym- 
59, 53, 54 n., 55, ££. 
Bundelkhand, campaign of Aurangzéb .«. 70 


bols ‘ne is or 


Burgess, Dr., and Jaina iconography 125; 
and the Hlira temple 237 n., 238 and n, and 
the Ajanta frescoes ... ave “re ose 299 
Burhanpur sacked by the Mahrattahs .. 78 
Burnell, Dr., on old Indian numerical sym- 
bols 50; and the Muhammadans in §, 
India 159; and the Cholas 265, 266 and n., 
269 n,, 270n. . 
soe 179 


busts, on Indo-Scythian coins dae 
Buttaya, goddess aie ese «GR 4 


Bituga, probably a Ganga prince... ove 42 


Oaddapah dist., coin finds in... er ree V7) 
Calcutta, 92,117,119;and R. Bourchier 273, f, 
Caldwell, Dr., on Dravidian grammar 184, 
188, f., 241, £., 246 
Campbell, Sir J., 2; and the name Gurjjara 
22, 30; and the Nagar Brabmanas oe «60 
Qanara, S., Vijayanagara kingdom 269 and 
n., 270 


Canarese, characters in the Mallishénas« 
mahdpurdna MS. 46; lang. ... 241, f£., 246 
Carnatic, the, and Muhammad Ali 288, f., 288 


cases, Dravidian, a note on .. eta 171, £. 
Castes, Aryan, origin of, etc,,.. 4,6, 7, 8,37 
Cavern inscrips. in Madura dist. 210, 212 n 
Ceylon, and the Sakyas, etc. 209, 210 and n.; 
discovered 229 n.; present, and the Cholas 265 
Chachcha, reputed Rashtrakdita k., his 
Dhanop inscrip. eae ose es 174, f, 
Chahamanas, Agnikulas 25, £.; home of, etc. 
29 and n., 30, 86 
Chaitya, tree, 153,156; sédi,a religious shrine 212 


Chakrévé from Ohakravuha, a figure. G. FP. 14 
Chakravarti, ov Sovereign of all India, G. F, 28 
Chalukya genealogy +5 — ses ese 41, ff. 


Chalukyas, and the Gujars 1; and the Kala- 
churis 19; or Solanki, etc. 24, f., 27, 29, f., 
&6; Western, and Jainism we ... 214, 218 
chamaine, daughter ss eae or ewe 194 


INDEX 
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SS ee ee a a a se 
ee 
| Chéla, kings, list of 107; and Pallavas 134; 


Chamberlaine, Mr., of the Maurice Thomp- 


gon Co... — ee re oe 250 
Chamis, Sramana 214 
Chandra, g. ‘ ve G. F. 18, ff., 28 
Chandrabhaga, riv., the Chenadb 18 and n. 
Charnock, Job, of the HE. I. Co. .. 248 


Chandragupta, the Maurya, and the Greeks 
11; and Bhadrabahu... oes tee sei 
Chondragupta IJ. 170, 264; or Vikramé- 
Gitya avi wee O12 


214 


Chandranandi-acharya, Jaina priest... ose 215 
Chandraprak4sa, and Kumaragupta... . 264 
Chanpaka, father of Kalhana .. a 97 
Chapas, Gurjara subdivision ... var oe 86 
chapati, a symbol . G, FLSn, 
Charaka, writer, and the use of tobacco —38, ff. 
charita, good conduct «. ast » G, F.16 
charnuakdra, shoe-maker Sie few soe LAZ 
Chashtana, founder of the Kshatrapas of 
Malwa ... oe a ea ee we 14 
chats, braids of grass ... G, F. 26 
chatur-laghu, a penance eee sis ee 159 
chdturmds-vrat, VOW — eee “ee G. F. 10, #. 


chaturthi-vrat, or choth vraé G. F. 17, 18 and n. 
chaudas, of Almora dist., and marriage by 


capture.. ove ave ee 192, ff. 
Chaul, in Kolaba dist perhaps Chemulya .. 240 
Chauhan, Chahumana Rajpits ese we «86 
Chaumukh or Ashtépadatemple .. woe 160 
Chavunda-riya, Ganga general, patron of 
the poet Ranna aes ee nee 41, 42 
Chedi inscrip. 20, 24 
Chenab, riv., Chandrabhigea cae see 18 n. 
Chenna-Bagava, Lingayatleader ... » 218 
Chéra kingdom in S. India 224 n., 225, 227 
Cherukiri Lakshmidhara, grammarian ... 219 
Chhandovichiti, a work attributed to Daudin 
177, f. 
chhappaya-chhanda, song ove ve 208 
Chchar Minar at Hyderabad ... ‘ie we 152 
chhé, marriageable male cousins =a. a» 195 
Chikkadévaraja, Chola k. of Mysore woe 265 
Chinabommabhipa, reputed author of the 
Prikrita-manidipa se. ioe ive 221, f. 
Chinese, notation 54 n., coins, in Java 96; 
art, and the Ajanta frescoes wee «=—.:298,, 800 
chint, cousins ou “ve Pee ae 196 
Chinnayya Suri, and Telugu ... ewe 243 
Chitarao, Achyuta ... Jes seeaen 


Chohéns, Haré Choh4ns, and cae ou 
Chokkanatha, a Nayaka of Madurd4,,, see 


eee he REN A ENT Se ert ane A 


CN EA etter rn a th ge 


and Pandyas, etc., 138, f.; inscrips. 216 
n,,in S. India 224 n, 225 and n., 227 ; 


eae. - eis - 265, ff., 272, 287 
Chéléndr asieih, k, and the ii a 
temple ... ees one ee . 185 


Chronicles of M&rwar, and the Paramaras 238, f. 
Chu-li-ye, mentioned by Hiuen-Tsiang 225 n. 
Chutukadaénanda, Andhra fenudatory, coins 

of » 173 


see 6e0 eee eee 


cigar stick eos sea sea eae ees 


38 
Chintémani, Parvsranatha ... eed ow» Oll 
Clive, captured Tulaji Angriaws » 273 


Cochaine, Andrew Cogan, E. I, Co.’s Agent 
249, 253, f, 
Coimbatore, the Nayaks of oe 282, 288 
coinage, coins, Indo-Sassanian 5; Greek 21 
and n, 12, 13; Kushana, ete. 17, 18, 20 n., 
21, 25, 26,29 and n., 31, 33; as evidence 
of notation 51, 53,f., 57, 83; Hana, etc. 
86, 87 n.; Muhammadan 91 n,, 92 n., 96; 
Indo-Scythian 179; Andhra, ete. 218, 266; 
and the Swastika w G. FL17 n. 
coins of the Andhra Dynasty, Note on 173 and n. 
Comorin, Kumari, ¢. 225 see “ee 229 n, 
Comparative Grammar of Dravidian Lang- 


ose eee 


wage 184, ff, 241, ff; referred to i. 171 
Conjeeveram, tn. 134; Dravidian cap. oe 212 
Contributions to Panjabi Lexicography 199, 

ff, 230, ff. 258, ff. 274, f£., 289, ff, ... 305, ff. 
Coorg, lang. 241; Co., and the Cholas wee 265 
copper-plate inserips. 14; 20, 21, 23 andn, 

26, 32, 96 
Coromandel, warin ... wee . 288 
Cranganore, Tiruvaftjaikkelam, on the W. 

Coast se iué te sae ‘as ow 217 
Crown, the ship ».. one es. ose roe 252 
Cuddalore, tn., Jaina Monuments at eo. 215 
Curzon’s, Lord, Persia ... bes eee 148 and n. 
customs of birth and marriage gq. v, 190, ff. 
Cyrus, k., and the Medes — wee vce wee LA? 
Dacca, Dh&ka, where Mir Jumlah died 76; 

and the H.E. Co. ase eee se woe 202 
Dadiga, Solar prince ... oer one one 214 
Dagad-cloth day, tos ove wv GF. 18 
Dakhin, see Dekkan ... sus see 69, f. 
Dalavantir, S. Arcot dist., inserip. at ee 140 
Dandin, author, and the Ahirfni dialect 17; 

and the Chhandovichiti = axe ove 177, £, 
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spirit instrument, 
G. F. 3 and n. 

Dantidurga II., Rashtrakita k. 107 ; and 
the Pattadkal temple at Badémi ... +» 238 

Dantippottarasar, Dantivarman, ete., Pal- 


ddnkla, dig-dudioon, 


lava k. val eae ase 106, £. 
Dantivarman alias of Vayir amégan ... «. 134 
Dantivarman, Rashtrakdta k. re ~ 174 

Dari Shukoh, son of Sh&hjahan 69, f., 72, 
ff., 82, £, 


Daridra-Charudatia, a drama, and the Mrich- 
chhakatika ows. ate dist one 0. 08, £. 
Darma pargana, Almora dist., aud marriage 
by capture =... das eae eas 192, f£ 
Dagapura, Mandasaur «. _ es we «15 
Dasara, Vijayddashmi, a holiday, G. F. 29 and n, 


dashd, evilinfluence 1. ate . G.F.10 
dastak, dustick, a pass bes ‘ai teas COL 
datara, tooth stick as ave . GR nn. 


Dates for the Harly Princes of the Present 


Jodhpur Family aus ite eee see SOL 
Daud Khan, Nabob .. ve es wae 200 


Daulatabad, and Aurangzéb .. we = ewe 70 
Daulatpurd copper-plate of Bhoja I... soe 21 


Davis, Thos., of the H. I. Co... wo. 248, 253 
Day, Francis, of the H, I. Oo... ‘as 253, £. 
Deane, of the E. I. Cov. wae oes eee cele 
Defence, the Ship ots on oes DOD 
deities ... - sue "7 1, 4, 5 and u,, 6. 


Dekkan, the 13, f.,16; Dakhin, and the Mu- 
ghals 69,f., 72,f., 75, f£., 81, #; invaded 


189; and Buddhism... 209, 211, ff., 216, 218 
Delhi, and the Mughals we = dd, 77, 81, 83 
Demetrius tes a igs ll n., 12 
devachchhamnda, a pedestal .. 130, 157, 159, f, 
Dévaradasa, Saiva guru tos ve we 218 
Dévaréya IL, Vijayanagara k. imscrips. 

of ove se eco tee tee 14], 148 
GEvaS ane es thes see oe GE. 1, ff. 
Devavrata, Bhishma of Hastinapura » 163 
Dévéndra,a pontiff ... ss ses wee 125 
Devi, in Java... és ve a oe 694 
Dhanada, Bhavanapati... cael Sass woe 158 
Dhanop inscrip. ... ee ese vee 174 f, 
Dhanyaketaka, Amardvati 212, and the An- 

dhra kings .. ise Nae ae ow. 213 
Dharanendra, serpent k, eee ise oe 27 
Dharanivaraéha, Paramarak... 1 238, f. 
Dharma, a banner see ae vie ove LOO 
Dharmadévacharya, Jaina priest... woe 215 


Dharmaghésha-suri, Dharmakirti, a pontiff, 
andauthor a. wes 125 


eee eo8 ape 


Dharmakirti, author of the Sanskrit Kijpdva- 


tara — ane see sss aes ake aoe 2Q0 
Dharmapala = «. _ ose aus ewe 212 
Dharmapala, Pilak. ... ese ave ove 240 
Dharmaséna, Jaina teacher ... iv . 215 
Dharmavarman, ancestor of the Kili-Chéla 
dyn. ae sas ose 131, £. 
Dharmavarman, and re ‘Srir angam temple... 139 
Dhavala, Rashtrakita pr., his Bijapur ins- 
CYIP. see eos cee eon eee oe 239 
| Dhedvada, sweepers’ quarter ... w GF. 4 


Dhod, Dthad, birth-place of Aurangzéb ... 69 


Dholpur, tn., and Shahjahan.. ws 69 
Dhritarashtra, k. of Hastinfépura ... 163, 192 
Dhruva, as a pole star o a G. BF. 24 
Dhihada, a Rathod k, ... iy ee eon GOL 
dhtipa, burning incense... sx. wo «Gls GLP 2 
Dilras Band Begam, a wife of Aurangzéh .. 82 
Dirge of the Begams, etc., Mutiny Song .. 165 
diseases, Sk. names of ... ius o- 39 and n. 
Divas&, day for worship oe G. F, 2, 3, 31 
Dolphin, the ship see sek 249, 254 
Domingos Paes, Portuguese traveller, and 
Vijayanagara revenne ese vo 270, £. 
Doms, their marriage customs ove vee 192 
doshas, faults ss. see eee ove vee 208 
Draper, Dan., H. I. Oo’s servant .., oe 278 
Dravidian Cases, a note on ... coi 17], f£. 


Dravidian Languages, Comparative Gram- 


mar of ... se Sia » «184, f.; 241, 
Dravidian kings .. oe sae on 204, 229 n, 
dramas, attributed to Bhasa ... one oe 88 
Dihad,Dhod ... ae oe ww 69 
dundubhi, kettledrums... see ; G. F. 32 
Durga, Durgs, goddess he ony 89; 94 
Durga’ Das and Akbar... ose (7, fe 


Durgaprasad, the late Pandit, and the Ridja- 
tarangin? es rr 97, £. 
Durson, Oapt., of the EH. I. Co. ss oe 257 
Dutch in India ... ; 251, 253 
Dvaita, Dualism .., eis ess aed oe 295 


eee ae 


Barly South Indian Finance—I., The Cholas 
265, .; Il. Vijayanagara Kings 269, ££; 
III, Nayaks of Madur& 281; IV. Nayaks 
of Coimbatore 282; V., Nawabs of Arcot 
283 ff; Summary .. ‘ge oT 287 f. 

earth, earthquakes ... w G. FE. 30, 34, £ 

East India Company 247, ff.; and R. Bour- 
Cher ase ane ae oe 272 

eclipses «+. sis ven see Geko 2h ft. 
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| 
‘Eggeling, Prof., and the aa say 97. | Fort St. George 248 and n., 253, f.; and R. 





Ekiji, Venkaji ... sae ss «. 262 { Bourchier ... ‘ie re asi vee 274 
Ekanta, Ramayya, Lingéyat leader . + 218 | Fort William, and R. Bourchier ans 273, £. 
Hlépura, Vera], modern Elira as 207, f | Foucher, Iconographic bouddique ... 95 and n., 
Elavanasir, in S. Arcot dist., epigraph : French and Englishinthe Coromandel 283, 289 
found at isi s6 ss be ie oe frescoes of Ajanta ie asi dee OOP ai. 
Eliza, Sterne’s, and R. Boiit: chier Fullerton, Col., on finance 284 n., 285 and 
Elldndalaiydndn, legend on coin ... 188 a n, n., 286, 289 





Eldra, ElA4pura, Verdl, the Kailaésa temple at | fyle-foot, the swastika ie » GPF. 17 n. 
237, f. | Fyzibad, 1857, A Mutiny Song ane ose 123, 
embroideries, Buddhist, at the Festival of 


Empire... ie a ae ea 299, £. 
Emir Jemla, Mir Jumla oe 256 and n. | Gadéyuddha, or Sihasa-Bhima-vijaya, a 
Bnadi Tirukkili,k.  .. wis cai « 188 work by Ranna es " . Al, £. 
English, Songs from Northern India, relat- gaddso bharvo, ceremony —v. . GR il 
ing to them 89, ff.; and French in the Gadheri, a Mita a - . Gar i 
Coromandel ... “ss a + 983, 289 | Gadhwal inscrip. Aas és ie sea. 2S 
English, grant of trading privileges to the, Gadras, atribe ... oe s me 149 


in Bengal eee eee = ee 247, if. Gage, Capt., of the Hopewell ... vee «=. 0.49, 254 
Ephthalites, White, the Hinas 21; a coin of 31 Gaja,a banner 1.0 9 ss sae nae aes LBS 
Eras, The Kaliyuga, Yudhisthira and Bhe- Gajapati dyn. of Orissa wes nee 35, 187, £. 

ratayuddha . we ee ee 162, | Oi nnishthdkritivimdna =. wwe 104 and n. 
Erumaiyér, Mahishamandala... one wee 212 Ganabhadra, Jaina teacher «. - . 215 

Ganadgor, goddess eee wo Cle GPL 4 
Ganapati, Kakattya k. ... ses vee we 138 
Ganapati on Mr, F., and Ravivarma- 


Fa Hian, Chinese pilgrim, in India... 211, 213 deva .. 2 nee ate ves see 223 
Famine Commissioners on taxes a 266 nu. | Ganapati Sastr ‘y, “Pandit, and the discovery 

farmaish, phirmaish, commission ... 251 n. of supposed Bhdsa plays... ae va «688 
Fathabad or Samagarh ses sis «- 74 | G4ndhdraart ... ~ ak a ee 98 


Fath-ul-ghaib or Torna, tn... oe «> 81 | Gandova tn., and the Meds tee oe 148 
Fattehgarh, Khudaganj oe ove: 1686, 2,169 | Ganga, viv. 110; eos. Seg. Gels 28 


fauzddr, military governor as see 283, 1. | Gangaikondachéla-puram record of Virt- 
Fergusson, D. Wm., works by him ... 108, £. paksha III... ie shi pea ee 142 
Festival of Empire, Indian paintings, etc., at Gangaikondan, later Chéla cap. .«. 131 and n. 


297, ff. | Ganga-Pallavas andthe Pallavas .. . 106 
Finance, Harly South Indian ... 265, ff; 281, #. | Gangas, list of 107; and Jainism ... vee 214 


firman, farman, an order 247 and n.; phe Ganges, riv. ses ‘ee ee oe G. F385, £. 
MAN woe ove w. 200, 255 and n., 256 | Gaiijim, and early notation 55; revenues of 
Flavian busts on coins ... seh sts wo 179 271 and n. 
Fleet, Dr., 81 n.; and the earliest Saka date Ganpati, g., and the Swastika G, F. 15, 17, 
67; Gupta Inscriptions 52, f., 54 n., 57, 58 18 and n., 20 
and n.; and bdl-galchchu 89; and the Gardon, Mr, of Maurice Thompson’s Co. ... 250 
Rajatarangint 100; and Ariyur plates 149; garuda dhvaja at Besnagar a. ove ww 13 
on the derivation of Gujarét 150 and n.; Gaud Brahmanas v00 see ww. 22 and n, 
and the Vijayanagaras ... «ee 270 n, | Gauda ee aes is sn ‘es eee LBL 
flower drawing, in the Ajanta frescoes .. 298 | Gauramukha ... wes owe iat « 18 
foliage drawing, in the Ajanta frescoes ... 298 | Gaurishankar Ojha, Pandit, on inscrips. 174, 
foods,and Sun-worship «2 awe G. F. 9 175 u., 176 n, 
Foreign Hlements in the Hindu Population Gautama Buddha we «209, f., 212, #., 298, f. 


9, ff.; notes on Bie » 149, ff.; 179, ff. | Gautamiputra Satakarni, and the Kshahara- 
Forrest, Mr., and R. Bourchier eee eve 272 ta family cee tte vas vee ae 14 
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guutrat-orat, CEreEMORY w. ~ GF. 12 
Gaya, inscrips. at sie eee cae ig 20 
gayatripurushavachana, form of devotion 

G. F. 31 
Gawton, Mr., of the H. I. Co. .. wii 256, f. 
gedi-ddndd, a game see oes G. F. 82, f. 
genealogy, Chalukya om aie 41, ff. 


Ghatiyal, Rohinsakupaka, inscrips. at 16, 18 
gherdyala, while still eclipsed... G. F. 23 
Gheria, tn., captured ... ose si arose 
Ghoghs, cobra g. ses as wo GF. 4 
Ghsamotika, father of Chashtana ... «. 14 
Ghirjara army defeated by Satyasraya .. 42 


Gibbon, quoted ... ose ee ee 229 n. 
Gingee, kingdom, and the Nayaks of Madura 
281, 288 
goatrad, vrai — ax ee ovr se: MT Ok 
Godaveri, co., revenues of ase eo. 271 and un. 
Golden Fleece, the ships. ee ase .. 252 
Goleri temple, in Kumalgadh oe 160, £. 
Goleond&, conquered by Aurangzéb... 2838, 288 


Golobew, M. Victor, of Paris, and the Ajanta 

frescoes sae a ice ‘ie ose 299 
Gombroon, tn. 254; Bandar Abbas, and R. 

Bourchier ne oy eve Se sae 208 
Gonanda II. and III, kings ... ss we, «164 
Gondi lang. eee ius ove ove 242, 245, f. 
Gondophares k. 13 n., or Gonudophernes, a 

coin of... oes sae ae ive ae 409 
Gopinatha Rao, Myr., and the Airyur plates 149 
Goppana-Udaiyar, Vijayanagara officer 189, f. 
Gotama, Samana doctrines of 302, f, 
Govinda III., Rashtrakita k. 107; 174; con- 


quered Nécabhata IT. asa ave ve 240 
Govindpur inscrip, a. aba nae 17, 18 
grahana, eclipse . oss ves G. F, 23 


Grammar, Comparative, of Dravidian Lan- 
guages 184, ff.; 241, ff.; reference to oe 17] 
Grantha alphabet, in Bana inscrip. 108, ff.; 112 
Greeks in India 11 andn., 12, 13, 17, 180; 
their art and the Ajanta frescoes, etc. 298, 300 
Gridhrakita, hill near Bodh-gay4 ... oe 21) 
Grierson, Dr., 30; on foreign elements in the 
Hindu population 149; and Dravidian 
grammar create we 186 
Griffiths, Mr., on the Ajanta paintings 211 
and n., 299 
griha shanti ceremonies wo one G, FL 18, 25 
Groenveldt, Mr., W. P., and the Batavia 
‘Museum Catalogue ... sas ae oe §=98 
Grinwedel’s Buddhist Art in India.., 105 n. 
Guda-Lanéshar, province vs. vos” oe QP nn, 


Gudimalla, five Bana inscrips. at .. 104, ff. 
Guebres or Parsis ise one we 149 
Guhilots, the 6; Nagar Bréhmanas.. . 985; 86n. 


Gujar, the 1, 21, ff.; tribes descended from 
them, etc. 25, 29, ff.; their affinity with the 
Rajptts en vs da 5, 85, ff.; 150 

Gujarat, Gujardt-MAlwA, and the Kalachuris 
20; several places of the name 21; and 
Gurjaratra .. ene Ss 04, 150, 152 

Gulab Singh Thakur of Barwa Batola, Har- 
dof, A Song of the Mutiny sie 194 

Gulkandah co., andthe Mughals 70,73, 78, ££. 

Gunabhadra, Jaina teacher 215; and Guua- 


prabha.. = a ie ove we §=Oll 
Gunaganandi, Jaina nie jee ov. 215 
Gunamati, Buddhist aes vs one 215 n, 
Gunaséna, Jaina teacher oi as ww. ald 
Gundé, in Kathiawad, Abhira inscrip. at... 16 
Gundert, Dr., and Dravidian langs. wee 242 
Gundu Saluvaiya, Vijayanagara officer 139, f. 


Gupta dyn. 20, f.; inscrips. 52, ff; migration, 

CLC. see ii ids 213, 218 
Gurjara kingdom si we 8, £3 28, 31 
Gurjara Pratihira, dyn. 21, f£; kingdom, of 


Kanavj ese se ace 86, 88 and n. 
Gurjaras, Gujar ei ‘us 85, ff., 150 n. 
Gwalior inscrip. ove ave eae oe «= 
Gwaliyaér and Murid Bakhsh, etc. owe 74, £, 


Gyfford, of the H.I.Co. 4. or on «257 


Haddon, Prof. Alf, and smoking ... we = 40 
Hadrian busts on coins one vee we §=179 
Haidar Ali, usurper ... ae eee we 283 
Haidarabad, Gulkandah ae wa. 78, £., 81, 83 
Haihayas, the, in India o- 19, 20 and n., 150 
Haji Safi Khan, Diwan ae ave 250, f. 
haléhatl visha, poison G. F. 21 
Halevy, M.,on old Indian numericalsymbols 50 
Halls of The Thousand Buddhas, MSS. 


age aes 


from ss ies ste wwe 299 
Ham, ancestor of the Meds and J. ts ee 148 
Hansot grant of Bhartrivadda cae owe 240 
Haradatta, author dns ae ati ewe 178 


Hara Hanas, see Hinas oe Sie we «COB 
Harapraséd SAstri, and the Kéwydlankdra- 
stitr a-vritts oe 264 
Harichandra, Kohilladdhi, a Brahmana 23, 
35, 
Harihara I., IL., Vijayanagara kings 139, f., 
269, £. 


ope eon 
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Hari-vaméa, the, A Lacuna in eee 58, £f. 
Hari-vaméa, the, and the late A.M. T. Jack- 


son 4; on caste ae se a ww. 2 9 
Harrison, G., uncle of R. Bourchier we 273 
Harsha inscrip, of Vigraharaja ase saa ae 
Harshavardhana, k. of Kanavj wn 38 
Hasta nakshatra ... die . G.F. 84 and n. 
Hastikundi, Hathundi, in Jodbpas St., ins- 

crip. at.. se 100 . 175 
Hastinipura, tn. sce see ses «> 163 
Havig Braéhmanas of Karwar... oe «27 n., 29 
Havishkar, his coinage... ste ss we 179 


Hawkins, Mrs Sarah, married R. Bourchier 274 
Haydbans=(Haihayavamsa) Rajptits ews 150 
Hedaia,-the, and tribute or we 200 and n. 
Hedges, H. I. Co”’s Agent ... » 252, f., 257 
Hemachandra, author 125, f.; 153, f£.; 220, f., 228 
Hendley, Ool., C. I. H., and Indian Paint- 

297 and n., 300 


INQS we ig ove jes 
Herbert, the ship pes ane eds wee 252 
Hermaios, k. of Bactria “as see eoe 179 


Herodotus, on the Meds Bas one woe 147 
Herringham, Mrs., and Indian paintings 297, ff. 
Himalayas, tribes of 27; and the R&jpits 85, 
ff., 151, f£. 
Hindu population, foreign elements in axe 
7, f£.; 149, ££; 179, £, 
Hindu, civilisation, etc. 4, 6, f.; faith, and 
foreigner’s 12, ff., 86, f£;in S. India 125, 
217, f£, 267, f.; numerical notation 49; 
temples destroyed 77; art in Java 93, f,, 
96; gods 145; eras 162; pantheon 213; 
kings, defeated, etc. 231, 285 n.; homage 
to Muhammadan Pir, ete. G.F. 5 and 
n., 7 and n., 10, ff. 
Hindustan under Aurangzéb 75, £., 80, 118; 
and Buddhism see ee We one 209 
History of The Military Transactions of 
The British Nation in Indostan, by Orme, 
quoted ... ba sae on eee wwe 248 
Hiven Tsiang, in India 212, ££, 224, 225 n. 
Hodgson MSS. from Nepal ... sei we §=686 


Holi festival se ces vw G.F. bn, 30 
Homa sacrifice s+. ove vee w GF. 10 
Hopewell, the ship, ee oe 247, 249, 253, ff. 
Hoogley, see Hugly = ‘ee - we 247 
Hospet, in Bellamy dist. ancient Nagala- 

par r aus eee oe . 272 
Hoysala dyn., and Ramanuja ise 135, ff., 218 


Hrishikesa-Sastrin, grammarian wee we 220 


Hugli, Hugly, Hoogley, tn., and Huropean 
traders ... 80 247, 249, £.; 252, f. 
hukki, hubble-bubble, in India se 7, 40 
Hultazsch, Prof., and the Valuga Chronicle 
131, f; and Trivikrama  ... re 213, ff. 
Humata-Hukhta-Huvarshta, Parsi, Buddhist 
parallels to... Sug ses ads 301, ff. 
Humayun, Emp., and Qandahér__... eb 
Hinas, Hara Hainas 5, 18 n., 20, f., their 
culns, etc. nr 25, f£., 29, 31, 85, f., 179, £. 
hunting mentioned... see . 236 
Huvishka, Kushana k. ... ne ae sess 


Ibbetson, Sir Denzil, and Panjah Ethnogra- 


phy, etc. 85 and n, 87; and the Meds. .., 147 
Iconography, Jaina, JI, Samavasarana 
125, ff, 153, ff. 
Taiyapadarar, Jaina priest ... vt ve 215 
image-worship ... ss aa ‘iss . 296 
Immadi Narasithha, Vira-Narasithhardya, k. 143 
ina, the Ege 2 aes sa we «=G. FP. 28 
India, Northern, Songs from,.. 89, ff., 115, ff. 


India, Southern, and the origin and decline 
of Buddhism and Jainism ... : 209, ff. 
India, and the Turkomans, etc. 1, 4,5, 7, 11, 
ff. 16, £.; and foreign tribes 19, ff., 28, 31, 
147, £., 179, £., 282, £., 287; and tobacco 37, 
f£,50; under Aurangzéb 70, 72, 75; and 
immigrants 86, f£; South, temples of 104 
and n., 105; ancient dynasties of 131; and 
the Muhammadans 139; divisions, etc. 224n. 
225, 228 n , 229 n. 
Indian Numerical Symbols, old a». 49, ff. 
Indian Finance, Harly South... 285, ff, 281, ff, 
Indian Painting at The Festival of Empire 
297, ff. 
Indian, Antiquities, and the late A. M, T. 
Jackson J, 8, 4; and Javanese 93, ff; 


drama, etc, 88, f., coins... ies . 179 
Indo-Parthians, and Sakas ss. ‘ue 13 n, 
Indo-Sassanian coins .. tis ve 5, 179 


Indo-Scythians, and Sakas 138 n; coins of ... 179 
Indra, g. os » G.F.19,27 and n., 28 and n. 


Indra dhanushya, the rainbow we Ge FE, 27 
IndrarAja, brother of Govinda IIT. . 240 
Indraséna, Jaina priest... a ne oe 215 
Indus, riv. 11,27; and the Meds... 147, 2 

Inscriptions, Bana, Gudimallam" .. 104, ff 

Inscriptions, some unpublished wes 174, ff 
Inscription, the Bithd ... ees 181, #f., 301 
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Inscriptions, in Bhinmél, etc, 3, 6, 11—29; 
Aihole $1, 162, 236;Sravan Belgola 35, ff, 
46 and n.,221; Kanarese 43 and n; and 
notation 51, #-; Gurjara-Pratthara, ete- 87; 
89; in Java 94, n, 96, 191, 134—148; 
NAdél plate 144, ff.; Ariyar 149, 160, ff, 
173; of Arjunavarmadeva 208; cavern in 
S India 21u; Andhra, etc., 218, ££; 238, f.; 
of Adgdka 265, 266 n., 272; from Tunhuang- 300 
Tran, and the Meds ww eae see owe 147 
Tranian deities on coins ase sis see ed 
Isamus, riy. Jumna 11 


Ishwar, g.and the Swasticta 5. w GF. 14 
Islam under Aurangzéb bas eve ote. 00 
tSvarakrishna, Vindhyavasa, date of wos 170 
iSvarasena, M4dhariputra Isvarasena ies 26 
Italian medieval drawing and the Ajanta 
freSCOCS.00 oes ose ie sis vee 208 
Jagadékamalla, Malladéva ... «- 105, 107 
Jagaréma, Saiva author vee a ww. 31] 
Jagarama, Jain scribe ... su me ww. ll 
Jagraj Singh, mentioned in a song... oe 66 
Jahanar4, daughter of Shahjahan .., vee 248 
Jahéagir, Emp. 69, and Qandahar ... es te 
Jahnavi, riv. Ganges .. oe G.F. 36 n. 
Jahnu, k. ... 5 re si - GF. 86 
Jaimanikas, Jaina deities ... oF evs 227 


Jaina, Iconography = «.. ww» «125, f£., 153, ££ 

Jaina, faith, and the poet Ranna, etc, 41; 
221; Mss. and notation 55; temple at 
Aihole 162; scriptures ‘es eee 302 n. 

Jainism and Buddhism, origin and decline 


in 8S. India ... wn See ‘Ke 209, f£. 
Jains and the Swastika, etc. ...G. ¥.16, f., 20, 23 
jalidhari, water-passage ss we G.FL12 
jalanamitte, jvalanmitra, title of Bhisa «. 88, 
Jambudvipa, tn.... ive sige «. 18,210 
Jamkhandi, Hyderabad eee evs 41 n, 
Jamna, riv. Jamna sie cue os woe «= 
Jama, vil, a eee eee ee 124 and n, 
Jarasabda, JaraSasta, ancestor of the Magas, 

and Zoroaster... ave eis sas 180 n 
Jasdén, in Kathiawar, K&élu-Ptr shrine in 

see Sas one ose ee wo G5 
Jaswant Singh, Rathod R&jah, and Aurang- 

z&b ves ove eee eas oee ene 77 
jatd, matted hair 104 G. FL ove ie oe ©6836 
jdtaka stories in Ajanta pictures... ee 298 
Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya I, k, sss 136, ff, 


Jatila, alias Nedutja-daiyan Pardntaka ... 226 
Jats, J&tts and allied races 85, f., 119, 


147, f. 
Java antiquities ... ee = aes 93, ff. 
javdld, tenderwheat plant G. F. 29 and n., 30 
Jayachandra, k. of Kananj ... - 181, 183 
Jayadaman, a Kshatrapa of Malwa ... . 14 
Jaydéva, k., and Bhasa vag ar oo. 8&8 
Jayamangala, commentator .. ove se 178 
Jayaméru, or Vikramaditya «. ose 112 n. 
Jayanandivarman, Banak. ... 105, 107, f, 
Jayasimha II., W, Chalukya k, eee o. 218 
Jetavana, the, near SrAvasti, Buddhist finds 
at vis ove vee ore ove one 96 
Jicaranaméhdimya, Vaishnava work oe 31] 


Jina, in the Rishabhana tha samavasarana 
153, 157, 159, f, 


Jinaséna, author 46; preceptor of Amo- 
ghavarsha I... ove vee ee oe 214 
Jindan Rani ees sea ae eos oe 121 
Jinji, fort, besieged ... ies ‘és «. 80 
jiayah, poll-taxses ase eee ese oe «677 
jndna, jndn, wisdom... es 296, G. F. 16 
Jiénasambanda, Saiva Saint... avs one 226 
Jodhpur dynasty, the present, dates for the 
early princes of oes ose one o. SOL 
Jodhpur 19 and n.; inserips. 21, 23, 24; 
rulers of ses wee eee ar eo» 18] 
jogia, child protected by a Jogi see we 191 
jogmaya,a natural power we we G,F,16 


Jujhér Singh, rajah of Orehhah, and Aurang- 
zeb eee ee0e eee 


Julandhar cantonment... oes eve a 
Julio-Claudian busts on eoins... see woe LPG 
Jumna, Jamné4, riv, Isamus, and the Greeks 
: 7], Z, 
Junigadh, rock inserip... se ese oo 14 
Junnar, cave inscrips. 12, 14; tn, and Sh&h- 
jahan ... es ose ave eee ow. 69 
Juynboll, Dr, H. H., and Javanese antiquities 
93, ££, 
Juzr, or Pratthara kings due see woe 22 


Jevalanmitra, Jalanmitra 
Jydtishkas, Jaina deities 


ase oe §=688 
«» 127, 156, ff, 161 


Kabul and the Mughals ... 71, 72, 77, 79, 81; 179 
Kachehhiara, and Khazar Sia oe Slandn,. 
Kadaba plates of Prabhitavarsha ... oe =238 
kadakas, crashing thunder G. F, 33 


Kadamba, dyn, 6, 24, 26, 27, 36;imserip, 28 


INDEX 


Kadphises, I. and II, Kushana kings, coinsof 179 
Kadungon, Pardntaka Sadaiyan, k. of Ma- 
dura wx. sae ne via sae 225, f. 
Kahya Nagda,demon ... G. F, 36 
Kailasa Temple, ancient KannareSvara, at 
Hlara oss ses Ss sh se6 237, £. 
Kaisar Bagh at Lucknew, Seng of .. we 62 
Kaitabha, demonues ve ss w G.F.30 
Kakkaraja, Gujarat K., his Baroda grant 237, f 


kakubhas, bells... as cae 155 
Kalabhra, dyn.in Madras = « 225, f 
Kalachuris, and the Haihayas 19, ff. 
KalaBjara, and Kalifijar fort in Bundel- 
khand ... as i is iss 020, f, 
Kalaséna, k, of Lanka See Sis vee 209 
Kalhana’s Seventh T'aranga, Notes on 97, ff. 
Kalhana, author beg Hes dus . 164 
KAll, goddess sxe “as ses sae eee 209 
kili-chaudas day eve 3 oe G. F. 2 


Kéldasa, and Bhasa 87, ff.; and Kamanda 236 
Kaliyé Naga, serpent .. ase ee we 4 
Kaliyuga, Yudhisthira, and Bharatayuddha 


Bras eee oe as@ ace 162 f, 
Kaliyuga, and smoldie ar ie ws (39 
kalydn, welfare, and swastika wv Gi 1 


Kalyanakataka, Kanauj,and the Ohalukyas 24 
Kalyani, seat of the Haihayas eee coe «19 
kam, love G. F. 15 


eee eee aoe 


Kémandaki and KAlidfsa Sas ove een 230 
Kam Bakhsh, son of Aurangzéb ove 80, ff. 
Kamban, two persons of the name .. 132 and n. 
Kampana Udaiyar’s conquests ae 139, f. 
Kamparaja, k.  .. vee see ooo 141, f. 
Kampaya-Dandandyaka, Hoysala minister 136, f. 
kamvara, prince ace eve ooo «= eee LBL. 
Kanakachandra, Pandita, Jaina teacher .. 215 
Kanakanandi, Jaina teacher ... ine . 215 
Kanakasimha, and Kanakamrgaraja... . 312 
Kanakavalli ... is eee wee . 131 
Kanakavira-Periyadigal, Jaina teacher . 215 


Kanarese co., and the Rashtrakftas 1; lang. 171 
Kanauj, co-l1; 22, f.; or Kalyfénakataka 24, 


86, ff. 
Kaiichf, and Buddha ... sag me 212, ff. 
kand, Dravidian, a male ove see . 187 
Kandan-Porpattan. Jaina teacher os. een 215 
Kanduséna, Jaina teacher  ... ve » 245 


Kangda, Nagarkot see ane aoe ree 34 
Kangavarman, son of Maytiras arman ... 27 


Kanhert cave inscrip. 15, 178 
Kanigiri, Vijayanagara Cap, se. ae wwe 142 
kanikkai, a tax wee Waa waa vee 142 


3238 
Kanishka, Kushanak... » 17,18 andn., 179 
Kannada langs, .. ase ose one 171, £. 


Kannantr, Samayavaram in Trichinopoly 136, ff. 
Kannaradeva II., Kannuradeva, Krishna- 
deva of the Nekumbhavazhsa dyn. ... . 237 
Kannegvara, Kannaregvara, modern Kailasa,.. 238 
Kansa,k of Mathtra ... ie G. BF. 338 
kansér, an oblation oe G.F.3 and n., 17, £ 


Kanva,and the Kanvayana Brahmanas we 9 
kanyd-dana, giving away of a bride... wt 198 
Kanyaékubja, Kanauj ... “et ea 28 ne. 


Kapila, a sage os. bis ses we GF, 28 
kapilashashthi day iis sed G. F. 12 
Kapilayastu c. .. ibe vie eos vee 300 
K..rgudari, Kadamba inscrip. at ws ee 20 
Karhade Brahménas, Gujars s+ sae we 28 
Karikala k. ‘ie nes ees see we 184 
Kariyarru-tuijina Nedun-Killi, k, +. oo Ladd 
Karkaréja, prince eae sa we 239, f. 
Karli, Karle, cave inscrip. “a5 12, 14, 51, 53 
karma ww ‘a eae vas eve ove 296 
Karn4l, and the Gurjara-Pratiharas ... we 87 
karnam, village accountant .. ... 265, 272 
Kértavirya-Arjuna, Haiyayak. 9 a. 19, f. 
Kardvar, tn. se aes se sé we 133 
Kashi, Benares ... s ese » G.F.36 


Kashmir, and the Hinas 21; Hras 162 ; and 


Vasubandhu ... aes sds see we 171 
kdésu, a coin see ate aed «. 266 and un. 
Kétayavema, commentator ... ike dea. Ben 


Kathiawad, Kathiawér 12; Suréshtra 87 ; 
deities of G. F. 4, 6; birth customs... a. Id 
Kathis, tribe and the sun see ie. “Gel € 
KattaikkAvalar, deity of the Palni hills .. 68 
Kauthera grant and the Chalukyas ... eco 4K 


kaustubha, jewel ove vee w GG F.2L 
Kavért, riv. wee eee ove eee eee 131 
Kaviputra, poet seo eee tee eee ore 88 


K&virripumpattinam, ancient Chola cap. uw. 212 
Kadvydlankéra sutra-vyitti, a work by Vam- 


ana aeo see eee ee eee 264, 312 
Kdvyaprakésa, the, its joint authorship «. 208 
* ese at) and Ne 


Kayasthas of Bengal ... eee 
Keith, Mr. A. B., and the Bodleian Sanskrit 
manuseript catalogue ose ae we SLO 
Kerala, dyn., in 8. India ‘is we 265 
Kern, Prof, on old Indian numerical sym- 


bols ew sé “a ave ies 50, 54 
KéSava, grammarian ... ‘as ae we L#2 
Kééi-dandanayaka, known as Brahma, es 

Ranna .. ni re ics 42 
Ketu, iedion swe see ies é. F. ‘QL, 25 


O24 
an ct ha es a ee ah 
Khamdelaval, Khamdelaval®... a oe 312 
Khin Khan4n traitor.. Sei wwe = 


Khén Zamén, officer avast Aur aaaek sea “G10 
Kharéshthi, seript. in India 50, notation 51, 54, 56 
Khasgas of the Sub-Himélayas 150, ff. 
Khasiyas, and the Bhotiyas, of Almora, their 

birth and marriage customs we 190, ff, 
khat-muhurt or puja ceremonies we «=. GB 29 
Khazars, and the Gfjars 30,and the Kach- 

chhara, etc. + wee . oL and n. 
khichdo, khickedt, an oblation G. F. 3,7, 8, 11 
Kheld ji, a Mahrattah, and Aurangzéb =. 70 
Khudaganj, Fattehgarh, Mutiny Song = 166, ff. 
Khurram, Shahjahén .. “ ee | wae, 08 
Khusru Il, Parviz, k., his coinage .. 25, f. 
khyais, chronicles ads bos eas ww. 18) 
Kielhorn, the late Prof.,and Indian numerals 

54 f.; andthe N&dél Plates 144, 145n., 


and the Vasantgadh inscrip. etc. ss. 239 f. 
Kilakkudi inscrip. ‘ii see vee 215 
Kilavalavu, in §. India, cave inscrip. at . 210 
Kili, Kili Chita k. 181, f., 184 and Buddhism 213 
Kiradd, ancient Kiraétakapa ... wee 239 
Kirtipala, Maharajaputra, his Nad6l Plates 

144, ff. 
Kistna, co. N., revenues of . 2271 and n. 
Kittel, Dr., and Dravidian langs. ... 24.2, ff. 
Kédandardman—sandi festivals cae 
Kokkuka, Pratihara k, 6 ce ww» 16 
Kotala, an ancient cap, in Mysore ... we 214 
Kolhapur, Jaina Matha at... ves vee 46 
Kénadu, in Puddukéttai State vos 133 n. 
Kondubhatta of Cherukaru, k. ee wee LAS 
K6onériraja, Séluva k. ee oe 142 f, 
go aaa dias Madura dist,, inscrip. 

at Ss ‘ve ioe: 2LO 
Konkan, co., ua Buddhism 212; and the 

Swastika ex rer se we §«s-s GF. 16 
Koris, a tribe «as. nee soe one 149 
Korkai, Pandya c. os eo oe. 227 
Koyilolugu, Tamil work ae vee 131, ff. 
Koyalo, mt, ove ave sik ons G. F.5 
Krishna, commentator — eae 49 n. 
Krishna IT., k. ea bay oe «107, 215, 


Krishna III., k., patron of the poet Ponna... 41 
Krishnadisa, author of the Parastprakdéa... 149 
Krishnadeva, Kannaradeva II. ses ove 237 
Krishnaréja I., Rashtraktita k., built the 
Kailasa temple at Blir4 237, f. 


aes oon 


Krishnaraja, Vijayanagara k.... 269, f,, 272 
Krishnaraja IL, Rashtrakita k, es 105, f. 


Krishnar4ya Uttamanambi, at Srirangam 149, f, 








Krishna-Samahvaya, alias of Periya-v- 
A&cch&n-Pillai ... set ar we OD 

kritértha-érama, Bie agtal in his endea- 
VOUT we as des si ves - 264 
Krom, Dr. N. J, saa Jaina inserips. gis: 
Kshaharata, a Kshatrapa family name oe «1A 

Kshatrapas, Satraps, become independent 

and rule various provinces, ete. 13, ff. ;, 
their coins sg ses we 51, 53, 57 
Kshatrapavan, Persian title for Satrap .. 14 

Kshatriyas, Brahma-Kshatris...6, f£., 19, #., 
23, f., 26, f., 86, 180 and n. 


Kubera, g. in Java ae jae 93, 96 
Kui, lang. a sa one 242 
Kujala-K adphises, Kushana _ sis ee J 
Kulasékhara-Perum4al, k. ss oe ww. 132 
Kulottunga 1, Rajéndra-Chola 135, f; three 

of the name ... -: ‘ei we «=: 138, 268 


Kumalgadh, in Udaipur State, Goler& temple 

at aa ses 160, £. 
Kuméaragiriraja, sutton of the Vasantardjiya 22? 
Kuméragupta, Patron of Vasubandhu 170, f; 


and Chandraprakaéa... ie 264, 312 
Kumérapla, k. w+. re ce oe OF 
Kumérasvamin, writer ... ‘as a ove 223 

| Kumari, Comorin, co. ... e. 110, = 229 n. 
Kuméarila writer... se ar sea . 178 
Kumarilabhatta, Brahman... bs 27 


Kumbharia in Danta, State, Jainatemple in... 161 
Kunbi, Kurmi, tribe... vee 280 
Kundakundacharya, and Mallishéna oo. §=646 
kundali, astronomical diagram G, F, 18 and 


n,, 24, 25 
Kundavvai, Bana,q. ... one avs 106, f. 
Kunjé, Kunja vil,in Rurki ... 121 and n, 192 
Kuntala, co., andthe Kadambas ... wwe 9 
Kup-Pandya, Sundara Pandya,k. .. .,. 217 
Kurandi-Ashtopavasi, Jaina priest «. oe 215 


Kurinji, Stobilanthus, plant, and the wor. 
ship of Kattaikkavalar, inthe Palni Hills 68 
Kurugtr, or Alvar-Tir unagiri, tn. 1382 and 
n., 184 
Kurukh, lang. os ss ‘as ve §=—.241, 243 
Kurukshetra, battle ... oe 163; G, F, 14, 30 
Kushanas in N. India 17; overthrown 19, f.; a 
coin. Of uw. es oT aes ee 179 
Kuvéni, a Yakshini, helped Vijaya in Lank& 209 


Lacuna, A, in the Hariwwamnéa sae 
Lahore, tn. sae sat #66 


one OO, He 
oe ene 122 


INDEX 


Lakmandagarh, the Bailey Guard, Lucknow 
124 and n. 


Lakshmi, g. 4. oes Sei we 94 


Lakshmidhara, Lakshmanasfri, stithos 219, 99] ff. 
Lakshmiséna Bhatt&raka, head of the Jaina 
matha at Kolhépur, and the Malliskéna- 


Mahdpurdna ... “ oe se » 46 


Lala Srinawds Das, Pe of the sce The 
Night Before Waterloo tee ges, 08 
Lanka, and Sundara-Pandya I. 137, f,; or 
Tambapanni ... eee aoe 
ldpsi, an oblation 
Lata, part of Gujarat 24; Lala 209; conquered 


239, f. 


Leemans, Dr, and Javanese archeology .. 93 

Legend of The Clever Builder... 152 

Leiden Museum and Javanese antiquities 93, ff. 
Lexicography,Panjabi,contributions to, contd. 
from p. 250, Vol. XXXIX, 199, ff., 230, #., 

258, ff , 274, #f., 289, ff, 305, ff. 

Leyden plate inscrips, and the Chélas 182, £. 

Laika, Kusulaka... ee eae ue ww. 14 


Library, Oriental Manuscripts, Madras, 

where the new Bhésa play was found 87, 

f., of the British Museum and the works 

of D. W. Fergusson .. ove eee eo 103 
Lightning, Vijli sea eee wo GF, 33, £. 
Lingdkriti-Vimdna, ws. ese woe 104 
Lingavat or ViraSaiva Creed ... a .. 218 
Literature and Antiquities, Indian 1, 3. ff; 

Sanskrit es ove nee ws & 
Little Clay Cart, the Mr ichohhakatika ww. =88 
Levi, M., on notation .«.. ‘ite sdb we §=28 


Lékavibhdga, Jaina work, and the earliest 
Saka date suena sear 67 
London, c. ee sea dee aus woe 194 
Lucknow, c. ois ise ws 62, 68, 65 
Lumly, Lord .. see oo . 253 and n. 
Lumly Castle, the Ship... oes pee 


Ma’bar, the Pandya Co. oes és we» 188 


Mac Orindle, and the Polverriv. .. . 147 
Madagascar Isl. ... sie 536 » 254 
MAdhariputra Isvarasena, Abhtre Kk, wee we =16 
Madhava, Solar prince . woe 214 
Madhava, Vijayanagara nuns minister 269, ff., 287 
Madhu, demon ... ‘ue we G, F.30 

Madhurakavi Alvar, Vaishnava St., 182; or 

Marangari 134, 216; Pandya prime sinister 
217 and n., 225, f, 


ae6 soe 


209, f. 
. G. F. 2 and n., 3, 4, 10 


258 n, 


Madhva Brahmans sat ae » 295 
Madhyamik&, supposed, to is YN agart, ae 
of wee ees aoe ive ow Lt 
Madras and Gab. Boughton 253, f., 256, £.; 
and the Chélas 265; and the Vijavanioes as 
271, 288; and R. Bouchier .., sis 272, ff. 
Mandavraj, in Kathiawar, and Sun worship 
G. F.6,7 
Madura, conquered, 189; the Nayakas of 143; 
cavern inscrips. in 210, 212 un. 215; or 
Tiruvalavay 215 n.; the Tamil poets of 224 
and n.; the Nayaks of 181 and n., 182 and 
n., 183, 188, £. 
Maduratkkavchi, Tamil idyll, its date and its 


hero e020 ese eee eee eee 224, ff. 
Maga,or Sakadvipt Brahmanas .. 17, ff, 
maga,a child, Dravidian 2 — eas we 187 


Magadar, tribe of mixed descent ... vee 227 
Magadha, c, 19.; Chronology, Hras of we 162 


Méaganandi, Jaina teacher... sts we 215 
Magi, and the SAkadvipa Brahmans... 18, 150 
Maha-Aritta, and Buddhism ... dds vee 210 
Mahabali, ancestor of the Banas sss os 109 


Mahakita pillar inscrip. see ‘a we 20 
Mahammad Mnu’azzam, son of Aurangzéh 75— 

77, 79,81, ff, 
Maha&padma, Nanda k.... see ae we «=«8 
Mahépurusha-lakshandu, marks of beauty ... 214 
Maharatta, Mabarashtra co., and Buddhism 212 


Mahérudra sacrifice .. iti we «GL P.3l1 
mahdimya, account of a sacred place... we 237 
Mahavali-Vanaréya, Bana name = are 108, f. 


Mahdvaméa and the first invasion of Ceylon 


209, ff. 

Mahavira, a Jina... ae eae “as we 180 

Mahavira, Jaina ascetic eo vee 214, 802 n. 
Mah&y&na School of Buddhism under Kanish- 

ka ‘ne ry a ve one ete LE 

Mahendra, mt. and Parasuréma soe we «20 


Mahendrapaéla, Pratihéra k. a. see 23, 26, 87 
Mahéndravarman, and Rajamahéndra 134; and 

JainisM aes wee ive ss 214, ff. 
M&hinda in Ceylon «. -» 210 and n,, 211 
Mahipfla, Pratthara k, 23, Vindyakapala .., 26, 


88 and n. 
Mahishamandala, Hrumatyér, in Mysore 
State, and Buddhism ice ose wie ele 


M&hishmati, cap. of Kartavirya-Arjuna, iden- 
‘tified with Mandhata ane see 19, f. 
Mahmtd Shah I., Nasuradin ... woo ave 182 
Mahodaya dyn., and the Gurjaras... «COD 
Mohomedans and Mughals) a. 76, 73, 79, 81 
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Mahrattah and Mughal powers oo. §=.76, 78, ££. 
Maitraka, tribe ... ee bas 6, 31, f. 
Maka, Magas of Cyrene is se ae Ad 
Mahran, home of the Meds . 152 
Mélavikégnimitra, work by Kalidasa we 88 
Malayalam, MSS, and notation 55; lang... 241 
Ff, 246 

Malik ‘ Ambar Habsht, minister under Jabéan- 
gir sie any zed abe ove sae: 09 
Malik Kafur, conquered Madura soe 139 
Malladéva, Jagadékamalla, Bana k. ... sie - 
Mallikarjuna, k.... . we 143 
Malliséna, Jaina priest ... aed se « 215 


Mallishéna, author of the Mahdpurdna we 46 


Mallishéna Jaina ascetic duc See we «46 
Malto lang. oe ase ‘ea O41 £., 245, f. 


mama-jholi, maternal uncle’s share ... . 198 
Mammata, author of the Kdvyaprakdfa = 208 
mana, a banner ... ee See a6 wee 155 
Manaswal Plateau, Hoshiyarpur Dist., Huna 
coin find at... site sae cise . 86 
Mandalapurusha, Tamil writer i waar 210 
mandapiké, custom-house ene ive oe 176 
MAndarafichéral-Irumborai, Chéra k. we 138 


Mandasaur, Dagapura, tn. 15, inserip. vets OZ 
Méndhaté, in the O. P. and Mahishmati .. 19 
manek-stambha, first pillar of a marriage bo- 
Wer saws ave see see GF. 29 
Mangalesa. Chélukya k. was oe = we) 20 
Mangudi,in S. India, home of Marudanar 
224 and n. 
Manigatta Gollahalli, in Kélar dist., inscrip. 
at ove asi Se ses Se ese 106 
Manikkavachagar, author 216 andn., and 
Pandya Minister ves we «$217 and n,, 218 


MA&nikyachandra, and the Kdvyaprakdga ... 218 
Manikyanandin, Jaina writer... wo. 46, 214 
Manimégalai, Tamil poem ene wae 212, f. 


Mafijusri image in Berlin Museum .... oo 96 

Mannaregudi, Tanjore dist., inscrip. at wee 136 

Manu, oncaste, etc. 7, 10, 11; and the Medes 
147, 265 and n. 


Mantr, Pandya inscrip. at ss ss 112 n, 
manushya human soul w. G.F 16 
Maraid Bakhsh, prince ... eee ae “nee 28 
Maraka[nim]madigal Bana q. 105, ff. 
Mérangari, Madurakavi Alvar. wwe 134 


Marafijadaiyan alias Nedunjadaiyan, Pand- 


yak. eee occ oe «ee eee 1 eee 134 
Méra—Pisuna, Déva .. 4. ae nee QTY 


Marasrhha, Ganga prince, probably identi- 
cal with Nolambantaka se oad 42; 107 
Maratha, co., and the Chalukyas_... ee | 
Marathas and Rajptts 280; and Tanjore 
282, f., 286, 288 
Maravar, a people in Madura, ete. ... 227 and n. 
mdrgas, objects of human desire G. F.15 
Marriageand Birth Customs of the Khasiyas 
and the Bhotiyas of Almora 190, ££. 
Marudapar of Mangudi, author of the Ma- 
duratkkancht a 224 and n., 225 
Marugiltalai; Tinnevelly dist., Brahmi? ins- 
CTIP, Atiee i ‘és wee ve 
Marwar Chronicles and the Paramiras 
Masulipatam, Metehlepatam ... se 
Matana-déhadd-maté, 


210 

238, f. 

250, 254 
Navaraétra holidays 

G. F. 2 n. 

mathas, established 217, f. 
Mathuréa, Lion cap. inscrip, etc. 18 and n., 16 

51, 53, 56, 57; and Muhammad Sultan 70, 

74, 77, 88; art oP re aes 95, 118 
matriarchal times in Almora, evidence of ... 193 
Maukharidyn. ... te sas ivi we 83 
Maurice Thompson’s Company in Bengal ... 250 
Maurya dyn., 11; and Buddhisin 209, 210, 


; and n., 212, 214 
Mabenké, Chéra k, 


3 ase aoe see ae68 183 
M4yéA, dream of ... sae see si vee 300 
Mayitra k,.., ses “ee wis owe «24 


Mayfrasarman, and Maytravarman, ancestor 


ofthe Kadambas 26, 27 and n., 29, 36 
néda, flesh and marrow we «6. G@_ F. 30 


Medea, the Colchican, and the Meds vee 147 
Meds of Makran ane es a 147, ff. 
Medhatithi, ancestor of the Kanvayana 
Brahmanas .,. va ses a we «sCOD 
Media, co. 147; and Milan... a eve 148 
Medical works and smoking ... og 38, f. 
Medas, Polver riy. ous ve 6 ose 1Lb7 
Meer Jumla, Mir Jumlah qv. ees wee 250 
Meerut, 1857. A Song of the Mutiny we 123 
Mégha-Kuméras, Jaina deities tee wee 126 


Meghanaéda ase. eee see vee 28 
Megharaja, rain,g, ... és ~~ G.F. 38 


Meldi, goddess ... on wv GF. 38 
Mélpadi, vil., temples in ab one eee 185 
Menander and Buddhism sue sa we «12 


Mérbaboe, mt, in Java, epigraph from oe 96 
Meru, mt., 225 n.; G.F.16; and eclipses ., 22 
Metchlepatam, Masulipatam .. ga wee 250 
Method in the Study of Indian Antiquities, 

by the late A.M, T. Jackson we dy @ 
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Méttupatti, in S. India, cave inscrips. at ... 210 


Mihira, form ef Sarya, also a name ef 
Rijihva... 


fee sve too ae aoe 












Murad Bakhsh, son of ov 69, 71, 73, £., 88 
neuragu, war drum ss eee 227 
Musalm4ns, and Hindus G. F. 5 and n.; and 


eee 


18 


Milan, ancient Medea, and the Meds * 18) the Milky Way was ae ins 8 
Milinda-patho, Queries of Milinda ... 12 | jtuseams and Javanese Antiquities ... 93, 96 
Mihira, gotra of Rijihva, ancestor of the Muta Nensi, author .., eS vee 289 
Magas, and the Persian Mihr nse aa. LO Mutiny Songs ae 123, £., 165, #, 
Mihirakula, Mihrgul, Hina k. si vee 21 Mitisiva, father of Tissa ae sei eee 210 
Mihiras, the Mers, and the Maitrakas — ot Muitutirumatai Nayakar, k. of Madur& ... 292 
Mihr-un-nisa Begam, de. of Aurangzéb 63 Mysore, Mahishamandala 212; and Jainism 


Mios Hormos, port in Egypt... 


oa (3, 75, 76, 


ove eer eay eee 


Arcistani, 
Mitra dyn. 
Moas, Saka, k. 
mobhdrd, threshing-stone 
Moghol finance ... au ei we ‘ 


tes eee ave 


229n, 
Mir Jumiah, Meer Jumle or Mir Mahammad 
250, 256 and n,, 257 


13 and n. 
G. F. 34 















215, 218; and the Cholas 265; and the 
Vijayanagaras o. Of], 287 £. 


33 


265 


Moguls and §, India ... aie o = -: 288, 288 Nabhagarishtha, a Vaisya, whose sons be- 
Mohini, Vishnu ... eve we = oases GF 21 came Brahmanas .., “ ove we «=—«s9 
moksha, salvation he one G. F. 15, 386 | Nabi Sh&hgarh, tn., Rajgarh .. ese we 80 
Monro, Sir Thos., on revenue 267 and n., 269 n. Nachchinar Ekinivée, Tamil noise and the 
moosal, pestal ss a see oo» 190 Maduraikkanchi vs seo o.224 and n. 
Moslem invaders dee se se we & | Nachchiy4r, goddess... ore eee wwe, LBD 
moturpha, taxes ss ae 286 | Nadasi-Kasa, wife of Rajila .. 6. awe 8 
Mrichchhakatika, a work stieibutel to Bhasa Nadddlai, Kingdom _... eee eve 144, f, 
88 ; and Dandin Ses aes set 177, £. Nadlat, vil., in the Nadol Plates eee we 144 


Mrig constellation  ... ais 
MSS, and notation 55, £; Sk, in Madras 
Govt. Library, etc., 59 andn.; of the 


Svapnavdsavddattd 87, f.; of the Rdjata- 
rangint 97 and n.; ancient, from Tun- 
299, £. 
Mudali Andan, pesper “of the pile 


huang .. eee ons ar 


G. F. 23 n., 24 





Nad6l Plates of the Maharajaputra Kirtipala 

of Vikrama Samvat 1218... 144, f€. 
Nagabhata I and II 86; and Nag&valoka 239, 240 
Nagalépir, Modern Hospet ... 
Nagar, Badd Nagar, tn. ww Ob 
Nigar Brihmanas o02, f., 152 
Nagari, in Udaipur supposed ancient Madhy- 


eee eee 272 


eee eee 


Temple... ses - a ca . 135 amik& ... igs ite a = vee © | 
mudgara, noose and hammer ... ac 158 Nagari, numerals, 54 ,56; inscrips. 94, 96; 
Mudho] or Muduvojal, in Belgaum dist., MS. of the Réjataranginé 97; characters 

birthplace of the poet Ranna. .. 41 and m in Shergadh insorip. ... oe. ace we hee 
Mughals and Kabul, etc, ... vee €1,2., 76 ££. Nagarkot, Susarmanagara, ancient Kangda 
Muhammad Akbar, Akbar oes eee ee 83 34 and n. 
Muhammad Ali, Nawab of the Carnatic Nagas, and the Sinda tribe .2 oss 27 

283, f.,288 | Nagasena,and Menander .. owe =. 12 
Muhammad Sajtén, Emp, ... 70, 73, #f.,82,f | NAgasthina, Eliré . ae sei, 87 
Muhammadan, coinage 91 n.; advance on Nagivaloka, Nagabhata IL ... A 230, f. 

Sriratigam 188 ff.; in S. India, etc. 142; Nahapana, father-in-law of Ushavaddta ... 14 

182, f.; 266, ff., 272; conquest 28], 285 n. 288 Naiki, lang. eee eee woe eee tee 242 
Mujmal-ul-tawdrikh, on the Jats and Meds... 148 neivedya, an oblation ... ws .G, F. 30, 36 


Mulananda, Andhra feudatory coins of 
Mualaraja, Solanki k. and Dharanivardha 
Mulher, fort in Baglinah co.... oa 
Miller, Max, quoted ... sits 
Multan, Sambapura 18 n.; and Aurangeéb ... 
Mumtaz Mahal Ardjman Band Begam 


tee 


eeu 


. 173 
239 


eakshatra, a constellation G. F, 28, 24and n., 
$3 and n., 34 





70 | namashdr, bow ... wee es . GE 
301 | Namkaran ceremony... sins ow G, F.13 

71 | Nammélvar, Sadagépan 132 and n.; or 

69 Kériméran 184, £,, 216, £. 
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Nanaghat.inscrip, ave 51, 538, 54, 57 
S4nasambanda, Saiva St. 1. wae 215, ff. 
Nanda dyn. aa ss sve ssi wo. «8 
Nanda-Chola, k, ... wie aus aad 131, f. 
Nandan (ban), London... wai 63 n. 
Nandi, on Kushana coins ate wie ieee 
Nandippéttarasar, 105; or Nandivarman, 


Pallava k. a 106, £., 111, ff., 184, 217 n. 
Nannurim Bhahmabhat, antiquarian, and 
the Bithi inscrip. ... ewe . 181, f., 301 


Nappinnai, Nila... Sei aes ses Saue. “DU 
Nérad-Muni, and the swastika w G.F.14 
narakt hellish soul cis “es ew G.F.16 


Narasa, Nayak, general 142, f. 
Narasizhha II, III, Hoysala kings and Vira- 
Naraéingaraja ov ee vee or 
Narasimhachar, Mr., and the earliest Saka 
date 67; and the discovery of Bhasa’s 
plays 87, £.; on Trivikrama sg Bok 
Narasisshagupta-Baladitya, and Mihir ak aa 
21, 170 
Narasimha-peruméal temple, at Anaimalai ... 134 
Narasimhavarman I, Pallava k. and Vatapi 


136 


216, 226 n. 

Narasimhiengar, Mr., and Brahmanaic Sys- 
tems, ete. oes eee is oe 295, £, 
Narayana, commentator aes ave oo. 178 


Nardyanpur, in Jaipur, identified with Bazan 21 
Nasik, cave inscrip. 12, 14, f—., 51, 53, 57; 
dist., coin finds in a. ee » 178 
Nasuradin, Mahmiad Shah L, eMp. ss 182, f. 
Natigéa Sastri, Mr., and the Airyur plates ... 149 
navardira holidays oe ‘ie G. F. 2, 5, 31 
Nayakas of Madura, and Srirangam 148, f., 
222; and finance, etc.... 201, f, 288 and n. 
Nawabs of Arcot.., ene oe «©: 283, £8. 287, £. 


Nazar Muhammad Khin k.,.,. see ren p | 
nazrana, benevolence .. tse ‘vs ou 284 
Nedumaran, Pandya k. ee 226 and n. 


Nedufijeliyan, Pandya k. 183; hero of the 
Maduraikkancht a er ‘bk 224), ff. 

Neduiijadaiyan, Maérafijadaiyan, k. 134; 
217; alias Jatila ee aie ees one 226 

Nellore, Vikramasingapura 137, f£.; Nelldy 
224,227 ;revenue  ...284, 286, 987 and n., 289 


Nepal MSS. from 18, ba dialects... 150, £. 
neshauns, nishdn er sia one 249, f. 
Nichulaépuri, Uraiydar, Chola cap. .«.. 131 and n. 
Nilé, Nappinnai, third q.of NArfyana  ... 59 
Nilakautha, writer wae ‘ss ve om 164 
Nil-parvaén ceremony sx = ow G.F, 26 


Nelvéli, scene of a Pandya Victory .. 226 and n. 


°o 


Niravadya, or Vijayaditya,Chalukya k. = 49, ff, 


Nirukta, the, note os. vine wae wai 
nirvana of Buddha es as 209, 211, 302 
nishdn, neshaun, an order eas we «6.249, 256 
Niyogea, ancient Hindu custom ee 191, 
Nolambantaka, noted for liberality, probably 
M4rasiznha ax. wip éaé oe we 42 
Norris, Sir W., and Aurangzéb ae ww. «80 
Nouns, Dravidian, he sie oo LAA, Q41, fF. 
Nripatunga, Pallava k. ... aes 105-107, 110 
Nrisimnbhabharati, Chief Jaina pontiff at Srin- 
geri ane eee ase as see er §=46 
Nuniz, Portuguese trader eee eae 270, if. 
Niarjahan, q. as site ie one ww 69 
Numerals, the ASoka ww. use ae 55, ff. 
Orissa, notation ate ve se ? 55 


Orme, historian, and G. Boughton ...248, and n. 
Oudh, Songs about 61, ff., 124; Ayddhyd ... 131 
Outliers of Rajasthani ... ae 85, ff. 


Padea, Rao, Praudhévaraya .., see ove Ldd 
Padihars, Pratihara tribe ea 024, 25, 30 
Padmapani, Bodhisattva ae ove oe §=95 
Paes Domingos, Portuguese trader ... 270, f, 
pagoda, Pardao, a coin she vee 270 n., 271 
Pahadi group of langs. ... dus es vee 0) 
painting, Indian, at the Festival of Empire 
297, ff. 
Palghaut and Buddhism wi iss 212 n, 
Pali, lang. on Greek coins 12; tn. in Jodhpur 
18], ff. 
Palika, a Kshatrapa : cae we Lf 
Pallavas, inscrip. of 51; and Ganga-Pallavas 
— list of 107; and Chélas 134, 995 and 


226 n, ve Buddhism, ete. 213, £. 
216, ££. 
pallasdid, probably a storehouse ‘as woe 176 
Palni hills, and the Kurinji plant ... ... 68 


Pallival Braéhmanas and the Muhammadans 182, f 
PalyagasAlai—Mudukumi Peruvalndi, Pan- 
dya k. ate sas 224, tf. 
Pampa, bee author of tie ddigurd Gna, CtC.uw. 41 
Parnvars, Paramaras .., ica ue en §=80 


panar, bards, who used the yd? sas 227 n 
panchamrit, an offering .. so» G.F. 11, 29, 3 
pancharatna, five precious things .. G@. F, 29 


Paiicha-siddhdntika, and the hitherto earliest 
known Saka date 


eee fee on eee OF 


INDEX 


529 


ee eee 


panchopachar, five-fold ceremonials... G.F. 9 
Pandava, Pandya kings and Vijaya ... . 209 
Pandavas us cae bee ses 163, f. 
Pandu, hero die aie eee «. 191 
Panduvasudéva, nephew of Vijaya 209 n. 


Pandya inscrips 112 n., 215, 133; co. 139, 
209, ff.; and Jainism, etc. 214, 217, f.; 
kingdom in 8. India ... 224, ff., 265 

Panini, and the Rédjatarangint 98, 100, 102, 

177, 220 

Panjab, and the Greeks, etc. 11, 13, 22, 24; 
inscrip. ies aes es cae wwe OL 

Paiijibi Lexicography, Contributions to, 
contd. from p. 250 of Vol. KXXIX. 199, 

ff., 230, ff., 258, f£., 274 ff., 289 f£., 305, ££. 


Panjtar inserip. eee ose see 13 n, 
pantheism, Indian... ose ves wee 296 
pdpadkhdr, Marathi, impure soda oe 173 
paper, paintingson ... sie ce vee 300 
Parabala, Rashtrakita k. inscrip. of 239; 

two of the name ose vie eee 240 
Paramarakkhita, monastery at t Dhany akata- 

ka re im ie ss ss «. 212 


Paramara, an Agnikula tribe 25; or Parhvars 
30; dyn. of Rajputana ais ‘vs 238, f. 
Paramartha, Buddhist author, and the date 


of Vasubandhu ate sis ais daa 00 
Paramadtman, Supreme Being... bes oe 296 
Parantaka I, Chéla k. 107, £.; Sadaiyan, and 

Kadungén ... ose see ee wee 225 
ParaSara, a sage of low origin sis ive, 29 
Parasara, writer on law or ove vee 269 
PAra§avd, vee see we eee vee §=L0 
Pdrasiprakdga, work be ‘Krishnadasa eo 149 
Parasuramésvara temple, Gudimallam, N. 

Arcot, contains five Bana inscrips. 104, f., 

108, ff, 112, f. 
pardao, pagoda, coin w. aa ee 270, ££. 


Parihérs and Gujaras 5; or Pratithara Raj- 
pats eee ose vee dee see eve 86 


partkara, pedestal aie eee tee e. 160 
Paris, Treaty of see ss ove AO 
pariveatiam, a tax vee eee een eve 142 
Parmars, and Gujaras 5 ; Rajpits, and Sun- 
worship eee eee eee ow GF. 6 


Parsi Humata-Hukhta-Huvarshta, Buddhist 


parellels to... vec aSs ee 301, ff, 
Parsis, Guebres... esi Sue eae von 149 
Parsvandtha, a Tirthamkara ... eee we S11 
Parthishwar, Lord of the Harth w GF. 30 
parwdna, perwanna, grant or order se. vee 250 


pastand; portion of luggage .. G. F, 30 andn. 


Patala, Patal, the lower rigions 27; G. FP. 34 
and n,, 36. 
Patalene ... see see wea oes we I) 
Pataliputra, tn. wai aie vee 210 
Patafijali, and oe Greeks in India - 11 and n., 
Pathak, Prof., on the Kdvydlankdra-sttra- 


Uritti — ae sas ee ae oon wee 264 
Pathans, under Aurangzéb... we «=76, 119 
Pathari Pillar inscrip. of Parabala ... 239, f. 
patit-pdvan, purifier of the fallen .. GF. 36 
Patika, Satrap, date of, etc. w lon, 14 
patld,a stool 4. ‘ee ee « GF. 26 
Patna, Battana, Pattana ... vee 200, 252, 257 
Patoda grant of Vinayaditya ... ssi ove 240 
Pattadkal temple near Badamf se eee 208 
Pattinakuratti, Jaina teacher eas cee QLD 
patin, a tax ‘ms aes a3 se eee 142 
Pattupdtiu, a collection of ten Tamil idylls 224 
Paurava family ... pea aes ae aS 10) 
Pavananandi, Jaina teacher ... nee we 215 


Pawar, Pramér Rajpoits ae eee ve «686 


payment in kind, under the Cholas, ete, 266, ff. 
Pearl lake, the ... ean see — - 118 
peashcum, peshkash sa ove .. 201 and n, 
pen, Dravidian,a woman  ... ase ewe 187 

ase sins ow GFL 11 


penda, an offering 
Periya-Acch4n-Pillai, alias Krishna Samaéh-— - 
vaya, and the Saint Andal ... dea we §=5D 
Perma Jagadekamalla IL., Chalukya k., we =20 
Persians, in Sind 25; and Qandahar, etc. 72, 
81, 83, 180; their art, and the Tun-huang 


paintings ase ees wee vee we 900 
Perunarkilli, Rajashyambétta, Chola k, . 133 
Perufjinga, Pallava general ... von we 135 
Peshawar and Aurangzéb ase ace 71, f. 
peshkash, peashcum, presents... ow 251,n. 
Peterson, Dr., on Dandin ... ‘se ee LEC 
pherd of lakh-chorydsi, cycle of births 

G. F. 12 and x. 
phirmand, phermaish, for farmdn 250, fi., 
256, f. 
pictures, from Tonhuang =. ees eve 299 
pilgrim customs vs G. F, 36, 37 and n. 
Pilivalai, Naga princess ee ove oe 213 
Pi-lo-mo-lo, Bhinmél, cap. of Kieuchelo 5, 22 
ve 177 


Pingala, poet... soe ove ove 
Pipley, Pippli, English factory at 247 and n., 249 
ptr worship ~ see w GE. 4,5 and n. 
PigAcha, langs. of the N. W. Frontier ee 150 
pisdnam, staple crop — s. oes vee ae 283 
Pischel, the late Dr., on Bhasa 88; Dandin 


177, £; and Prékrit grammar =». on Qa0 
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Pitt, Mr., of the E. I. Co. sas we 252, 257 
plays of Bhésa, discovered «2 ox 87, ff 
Plutarch, and Menander dae aus Se Ae 
pod, marriageable cousin au we 195 
pohor, prahara, a period of time. G. F. 19 
and n., 22 and n. 
Polver, Medos riv. sae sas aad woe 147 
polyandry, in Tibet = « eis ‘6s . 191 
Pompeii, frescoes 299; and the Svastika 
G.F.17 n. 
Pondah, near Goa tos us Prey i. 
Ponna, author of the Sdnti- eee ies woo «= AL 
porrt, Bréhman title ... re ans ee 113 
Portuguese and tobacco in India 37, 40; 
and Aurangzéb one wei ao 08 
Porunar, probably the people ‘al the Porunai 
basin... ats ai vs 227 and n. 
Pothias, Pothia ... eo sey G. F. 1, 35 
Prabhachandra, Jaina teacher ae . 214 


Prabhasa, Somnath-Pattan ... a5 we «CsA 
Prabhuméru, a biruda of Vijayaditya IT. 


105, ff 
Prabhitavarsha’s Kadaba plates ..  «. 238 
pradakshinds, perambulations ... see, BTS 
pradhana, perfections w. ‘ise sae owe BOD 
pradhdni, minister i es see we 1836 
Prajfiapdramité, Transcendental wisdom, im- 
age wie me sis is des wwe §=95 
Praékrit grammar in 8. India ... saa 219, ff. 
Prékrita-Manidipa, a work by Appaya Dik- 
shita 0. = eae or 219, 221, £. 


Prdkritaprakdga, a work by Varar ots » 219 
Prakritaripdvatdra, a work by Sirkhardja 919, 293 
Pratihara, dyn. 4; 22; the Juzr kings of 
Kanauj 28, f£., 27; agnikulas ene 30, 86 
Pratijid-yaugandha-réyana, a drama attribut- 
ed to Bhaésa 0 ase Kee, Sous we «688 
pratiloma, marriage between persons of 


different castes ees vee sae wow «=—8 
Pratdpachakravartin, secretary eh -»- 136 


Pratapsing, Raja ‘ 283, 286 
Praudhadévaraya, Mallikarjuna, Padea Rao, 


k, 14], ff. 
pregnancy customs... see see oor 190 
Price, James, G. Boughton’s servant wos 200 


Prinsep, the late J., on old Indian numeri- 
calsymbols,etc. .. 49 andn., 50 and n. 
Prithvipati I.,106; and II. ... oo 107, £., 133 
Producer, the, Savita, the Sun . GF. 18 
Proud, Capt., of the Dolphin... a wee 249 
Prudeni Mary, the ship... ces bee see 252 
Ptolemy and Sakastana = aue aus 18 n, 
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Ptolemy Philadelphos, Turamaya «. eg AL 


Pugalvippavarganda, Vijayaditya II... we 105 
ptyd, forms of, G. F. uae es see ai, 
Pujyapada, author ... re oo. 46 
Pulakési I, Chalukya k, 43, ff: IT. 162; in- 
scrips: of cas or ove w. 214, 236 
Pulikala, Sinda prince . ia ane sear 27 


Pumbarai, vil. in the Palni Hills and the g. 
Kattaikkavalar or ave er we 68 


Punydha-wdchan ceremony w GF. 16 
Purdnas, and the late A. M, T. Jackson, etc. 

1, 4,16; and smoking Sea Pr 39; 162 
puravari,atax ww. one ove ive . 142 
ptrnéhutt, an offering ... eee we «=o GF. 25 
Purnapéla, Paramara k., his Vasantgadh 

INSCYIP, ... ise aa eee oe 239 


Pairnimé, full moon day G. F.13, 17, 23, f. 
Pirvasila, Buddhist monastery at Amaravati 212 


Pushpavananatha, reputed Prakrit gram- 
marian ... woe wee tis see Sane 
Pushya Nakshatra festival G. F. 9 
put, hell .. - ii wes ie wwe 192 
Putpanandi, Jaina teacher ws. ee . 815 
putra, sen iiss eae aus sae we» 192 
Puttanah, Patna... ‘is bua ‘sé wo. 257 
Puvvanandikuratti, female Jaina teacher ... 215 


Qandahar, and the Mughals... se 69, 72 
Qilich Khan, Suhbén Quli, prince of Kabul 7] 
Qutl Shahi court at Gulkandah as ou §=669 


Raghunath Kunwar, songs by him «. oo =61. 
rihddrt, rawdarree, transit dues . 251, and n,. 
Rahimabad, tn. in Hardot ‘se oa. 124 and n. 


Rahmat-un-nisé, a wife of Aurangzéb ane «8D 
R&hu, a demon isa G. F. 10, 21, ff., 25 
railway train .. ae is sxe «(OD 
rainbow, kachbi, or Indr edanusys G. FP. 27 
Rajadhiraja, Chola k. . aoe was vee 265 
rajaka, washerman bes es sie vee 147 


Rajala-de, wife of Siba... ous ee see 188 
Raéjamahéndra, Chéla k. 131, f; and Mahéndra- 
varman.. a wae ‘a 7 vee 1D4 
Rajapuri, tn. ... eee we LOL 
Rajaréja I., Chola k. 135; caaonne. of 216 n,; 
266,268; III ... me wie as sae 136 
Rajaréjésvara temple at Tanjore... 131 n. 
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Rajasekhara, poet and the Pratibaras, ete. 
23 and n., 25, 28n, 29; and Bhasa 88 and 


n. and Dandin.. set ve sen vee L177 
Rajasékhara-Maharaja, Vijayanagara k. .. 148 
Rajasthani, The Outliers of ... dey 85, ff. 
Rajasthani, guasi, dialects of .. Ne 150, #. 
Réjatarangini, a work by Kalhana ... 97, #. 
Rajatarangin?, eras used in it .. iss oe 162 


Rajemahel, and Gab. Boughton wee 247, 249 £, 
Raéjéndra Chéla I., 131 n, Kulotunga I. 
136, 266 
Rajgarh, tn., Nabi Shahgarh ... tei oo. 80 
Rajis, Ban-Manas, a tribe in Askot pargana, 
Bhot os er eae ose ove oe 191 
Rajor, inscrip. ... cies ace se 21, f. 
Rajptts, Royal races 4,6; and allied tribes 
85, f£.; or Hayébans of the Sub-Himalayas 
150, ff.; and widow marriages. etc. 192, ff.; 280 
Rajputand, and the Gujars 1; 21, f., 30,f, 
and Sapardalakshén 28,29 n.; and Aurang- 
zéb 77; foreign settlements 86, ff.; migra» 
tions from 151; and Rashtrakdta inscrips. 174, f. 
Rajdila, Mahakshatrapa... aa see sien aS 


Rakshas s,in Java see aes ise 94, f. 
Rim, g.,and Rehman .. « ww G Flbn, 
Ramaniatha, Vira; Hoysala k.... aes ses LOL 
Ramanoja, and Sriratgam 135, £. ; 152 ove 218 
Ramaraja, Kandadai Annan .. ar ove L42 

sss ee 


Ramaraéja, k, a. eve aes sae 
Ramegharib Chaube, collected Mutiny Songs... 128 
Ramkaran of Jonk, Pandit, and the Dhanop 
INSCYIP. ov eos see se oo. 174, 175 n, 
Ramnagar, in the U. P., and Ahichchhatra... 28 
Ram RAéjah, a Mahratéah oes ne 79, £. 
Rana Sabib, Bent Madhav... eos oo §=66 
Raneki, goddess ... see aoe o GF, 4 
Ranchhodji temple, Nagar, Jodhpur, inscrip. 


at ove wee eee Cee ave eee 181 
Rangacharya, Prof. and Valmiki... oe 220 
Ranganatha, g. «.. ve ies se 1al, f. 


rangbang, public meeting places in Almora... 192 
Rani of Jhansi, song of her ... vce wee 166 
Rant Jind&a, mother of Dulip Singh ... 121 n. 
Ranna, Kavi Ranna, Kannada poet, on 
Chalukya genealogy w. see se 41, £. 
Rapson, Prof., 14; and Indian, Coins, etc. 25 
and n., 26, 538, £.57; 178 
Réshis, signs of the Zodiac .. G.F, 24 and n. 
R&shtrakfita, tribe, and the Gujars, etc. 1, 22; 
dyn., and the W. Chalukyas, etc. 44, 174, f.; 
and Jainism ce. vee ove ere oe 214 
Ratanpdr and the Kalachuris ... a. ue 20 


Rathod, family name oftue rucrs of Jodh- 


pur ae vee oe ade 16, 181; 301 
Ratnagiri, Mt... és ses iat aia kee 
Raval ascetics a. ae ais ste 145 n, 
Ravana, g. 180; statue at Elira eee oe 238 
Ravu Sarvajiia Singamabhtpa, ancestor of 

the prince of Venkatagiri ... ese wee, 222 
vawanah, rewannas, receipt... we ©6=. 1 , BHGS 
Raya, Vijayanagara dyn. see we §=s- 189, LAL 
regnal years of Aurangzéb wa ove ww. §=683 


Rehman, Allah, and Ram ae « GF. bn, 
rekhus, lines in the milky way... ws «6d GG, F228 
relations, Bhotiya and Khasiya, tables of 196, ff. 
revenue, of the Chélas 156, ff.; of the Vijaya- 


nagaras aay sé aes see 189, ff. 
Rijihva, Sujihva or Rijvahva ... .- 18 andn. 
Rishabhadatta or Vrishabhadatta, Ushava- 

data ... sie na sei aes we «14 
Rishabhanatha, a Jina... oP wee ee 130 
Rishabhanatha, author... se ia we 153 
Ritter, and the Arians ... sey aaé ve 147 
Rivers, holy, at ae nee we GF, 35 
Rohini, wife of Chandra ioe ws G.F,30 
Roman, busts on coins 179; art, and the 

Ajant& frescoes ee ais see we 289 
Rome and the Swastika aus G, F. 17 n. 
Rudra and Rudréman... see aia 14—-16 
Rudrakshmala, a rosary eos ee G.F.8 
Rudrasiraha, Mahakshatrapa ... ove we $16 
Rudrata, author ae sis sais ea EZ 
Ruhtas, fort held by Shahjahén ees . 69 
Rupnath rock inscrip. tes eee 56, ff.. 
Sadagépan, Nammalvar vse te wee 18 
sddhana, recitation ove owe ow GC“, F,3. 
sddhvis, female ascetics... S34 is ee 161 
Sagar, k. wii ous ia wo GF. 28 
Sagara, son of Bahu we ove ove ve «219 
Saharanpur, Songs of «6 ase ove 12], f, 


Sdhasa-Bhima-Vijaya or Gadd-yuddha a 


work by Ranna 41; gives the Chalukya 

genealogy = ese eos ove ose oe 44 
Sahasrém inscrip. bs see ve 56, ff. 
Sdhityadarpana, book-notice of ves ve §=668 


Sahya, Mt., and ParaSaraéma ... sss we 20 
Saiva, faith, in Java 96; temples in S. India 

104 n.; Saints, ete. ... — es 216, ff. 
Saka Date, the earliest ac ee | Sd 287 
Saka dyn,, and Buddhism, etc, 18, ff.; Era, or 
SdlivAhana 162, f£.; tribe 179, f.; or Sakyasen. 209 


INDEX 


Sakadvipt or Maga Br&hamanas 17, f., 


149, f. 

Sakakéla era, probably originated by Ka- 
nishka ... eee see ove ave 18 n, 
SA&kambhari, goddess ss «+ se +0 26 
Sakambhari, tn. we wee tee wwe 145 
Sakastana, CO. « a bee iui 18 n. 
Saketa, Oudh, seige of ee ee 3 | 
Sakunikd Vihdra, the ... se ase vv 185 
S&kyamuni, images in Java ws. ree we 9D 


Sakyas in Ceylon ee ee ee et 
Salankts and Gujaras ... wea see os 8 

Saldanha, Mr. J. A., on Savantvadi State 
tribes ws. awe “ts see ee we» 280 
Salem, and the Nayaks of Madura... 281 and 
n,, 288 and n, 


Salimgarh, fort, and Murad Bakhsh ec ' 
Salivihana, SAtavahana, dyn. 14, £; or Saka 
Hra, date of ... ent ie sie woe 162 
Séluva Mangu, Vijayanagara officer - 140 
Saluvas and Vijayanagaras .w ses 141 f, 


Sémanta, Chahaména prince ... ay coe 26 
Samantabhadra, author of the Yuktya-nuéd- 


SANA ane re ii Bee ove 46, 214, f. 
sdmdanyq, ordinary pijd ‘as w  G,FL2 
SAMGAVESATANA vee 00125, 153, f,, 156, ff,, 161 
Samayavaram, Kannantr see «= 18658, 
Simbapura, Maltan nue ae 18 n. 
Sambhaji, son of Siv Aji oa sas 78, £f, 
samelu, a log soe vos eee we GB, 34 


Sarighamita, Sanghamitra, wife of Ushavae 
data Ses acs aes sie ew 14 

Sarhkardchgriya, Sankarach4rya, Advaita philo- 
sopher ... — aa 216, f£., 295 

Samigarh, Fathabad, battlefield  .., 


74, £: 

Samvat Hra, Vikramarka sn ve eve 162 
Samnvatsari, Jaina festival ... oe 145 and n 
sandhyd a prayer See oe ow  G.F, 8 
Sandila, tn. ee sea ose we 124 and n 
Sandusétna, Jaina teacher 4. 2  ... 315 
Sanghabhadra, Buddhist monk coe = os 170 
Sanghamitté, daughter of Asoka __.. ee. 210 
Sanjin grant of Amoghavarsha ses ee. 240 
Safijayaera,usedin Java... oc 96 n. 
ankara, commentator one uae wea, LZI 
Sankardck arya, Sa vokaricharya 216, ff., 295 
Sankaragana, Kalachchtri k. wow 20 


Sankaraganda, noted for liberality, probably 
a Chellakétana chief... 


ade Bees eee 42 
Sankranti days and sun worship 4... G, F.10 
Sanndha, reputed k, of Java ey Se ows 96 


Sanskrit, literature, and Indian antiquities 
1, 3, 4,8, 9; and tobacco in India 37, 39, n., 
40; lang. of the Mallishéna-Mahapurdna 
46; or Brahmi, numerical symbols 49, 51; 
MSS, in Madras Govt. Library 59; in the 
Bodleian Catalogue 310, ff.; in Java 96; in 
inscrips. 108, ff., 113, 174, f. 
Santanu, k. of Hastinapura ... we LOS 
Santavira, Jaina priest... wwe 215 
Sapidalaksha, co., probably the Sivalik hills 
5; and the Chalukyas 24, ff.,28, and coins, 
etc. 29 and n., 80, f. 
Saptarshi, the Great Bear ww. G, F, 23, 25, ff 
Sarad4, MS. of the Rajatarangin? ... ae OF 
Saraostos, Surashtra, Kathiawad ... vec hd 
Sarasvatitirtha, andthe Kdévyaprakdéa . 208 


Saraswati, goddess... sae G@. F. 23 n, 
Sarmalio, g. oe aa sine w— «= GLPFL4 
Sarmans, name-endings eee ase 32, ff 
Sarnath ruins... aes eos bas we «37 
Sarsavnl in Baroda, Kalachuri grant found 

at ‘ soe woe we 20 


Sassanian, coins 25, 179; decoration, and the 
Tun-huang pictures ees ss set ee 300 
sat, essence ine sae ee wo G.FL14 
Satara, A‘zam-téré, Mahrattah cap. -. 8&0 
SAtavahana, or Salivahana, dyn., 14, £.; So to 
po ho 212, f.; or Gupta, influence and Bud- 


dhism see se “i a. 218 
sdthard, spot oceupied by corpse ... GF 32 
sathia, swastika ... wks ‘ G. F. 15,17 
Satnamis, Hindu sect, rise of ... ee baa 
satpatt ceremony - awe) OG. FL 26 


Satyagraya, son of Taila II., and hero of the 
Gaddyuddha 42; or Vishnuvardhana 43, ff, 
Saudamint, Vijli, lightning .., G. F. 33 
Saumillaka, poet ag cea Pe awe 88 
Savalak, Sawdlakh or Siw&lik mts., and the 
Chalukyas, ete. ... sas sac eed, 24, 29 
Savantv4di State, tribesin ... a eee 280 
Savita, Savitri, the sun, or Producer (. F. 6, 7,13 
sédi, Chaitya, shrine or temple wes we 212 
Seliyan, k., and Nedufjeliyan.. ..  ... 226 
Senart, M., and the Brahmi? system of nota- 
tion vo ene one - ee 50, 49 
Seraman -Peruma)-Nayanar, Chéra k, se 217 
Seshagiri Sastriar, the late Prof., on Laksh- 
midhara... ees , 


ane eee on oor 229, 

Seshakrishna, author of the Prékyite- 
chandrikd ses ir sas ses one 293 
Seta, Sri-Setrém, Rathod prince... 181, 183 


Sevak and Bhojak Brahmanas in J odhpur ... 19 
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sevakas, followers eee ins dex 

Sewell, Mr., and the Srirangam temple .. 181 

Shadbhdshdchandrikd, a work by Cherukdéri 
Lakshmidhara... aes ww 219, £., 222, f. 


Shah ‘Abbas IT, of Persia, in Qandahaér 69; 72 
Shah *Alam Mahammad Mu’azeam ... 79, 81, % 


Shahdheri, Takshasild ... See ees ice As 
Shahjahan, Hmp., or Prince Khurram 69, f, 

72, #., 77; and Gab. Boughton... 247, f. 
Shahnaw4z Khan Safawi, a father-in-law of 


Aurangzéb — «se ove eee oe 70, 74, 82 
Shahriyar, brother of Shahjahan ... eo 69 
Shah Suja’ ve a » «=. 78, £., 247, 257 
Shaista Khan, Shaw Esta Chawn, Nawab of 

Bengal ... _ ies ss e. 250, 257 
Shakté, Shakti, goddess ses we GIES 
Shamaghana, a cloud see we G.F. 27 
Shankhdsur, demon  .. see « G.F.30 
Shashthi-Karma ceremony  ... . G.FL18 
Shatachandi sacrifice ... ade oo GF. 3l 
Shaw, Mr., mentioned im song... =a. « 122 
Shergadh stone inscrip. eee eee 175, f. 
Shesha, divine cobra... “ee ».G. F, 34, f. 
Shihab-ud-din, Ghori Emp... ces e- 181 
shikhar, pinnacle ere eae i Gli 
Shikotar, g. ee Se aes owe GE. 38 
Shitala, goddess... ase = ow. GE4 

Shivaji, and Aurangzéb... -. 76, 78, ££. 


shivrdtri day sa eee Yee wo G. F, 23, fr 

shodashopachér, sixteen-fold ceremonial G. F. 26 

Shuja, prince, Sh&h Suja’ 73, £5 247, 249, £, 
253, 250, ff. 


shydmae-varna, dark-complexioned ....G. F. 20 n. 


Siddhdntsdr, a work, and the swastika G.F.14 
Siddhapura, rock edict... 2 = aue 212, 214 
Sihé, Sty&-ji, a Rathod ... - 181, f£; 301, £, 
Sihabahu, father of Vijaya ... see = we 209 
Sthala family, colonised Ceylon _... eo. 209 


Sikandar, ‘Adil Sh&Ah .. eee ness 


Sikhs or ene tee ove eee vo 12] 
silk, paintings on, from Tun-huang ... ... 300 
simha, a banner «+. eae ees ove ewe 155 
Sinhala, Ceylon... vee eee one eee 209 
Simhanandi, Jaina priest ove a wer 214 


Simharaja, author of the Prakrita-ripdvatéra, 
219, 221, 223 
Simhastha, when Jupiter is in the sign of 
Leo ove we ses eos wee ow «SS 
Sivnhavarma, Pallava k. of Kanchi, and the © 
earliest known Saka date ... sa. ass 67 
Sindh inserip. .. ase weet 8 
Sindhu, riv. az ane nos as gee. 27 


G. F.3 


Singasari, in Java, Bhairava figurefrom .. 94 
Sinnamantr copperplate charter en f. 
Siruttonda, Pallava general ... soa . 216 
Sistan, in Sakastana ... ies w13 0 
Sisupdlavadha, the, and the Kéjataranging wae 100 
Siva, g. on coins ete. 17, 21, 23, in Java 94, f., 

160, 104, 105 n. cave in Trichinopoly 217 


n.; temples at Badmer, ete. ... as 238, £ 
Sivadatta, Abhirak. ... ive ar ve «16 
Siva’. “cae ai; Mew cade deer ae (289 
Sivdlaya, Sivasthah4na, Eltré& ‘e wes 237 
Sivalik, Savalak g.v. se ace owe 24, 28 
S’ivamara II. Ganga k.... ise ses eee 107 
Sivanandayogin, and ee Dikshita ... 222 
Siyadont inscrip... ose te ove we L76 
Skandagupta, Vilcraméditya, I one see: 278 
Skanda-Purdna, the, and smoking ... 39, f. 
Sleeman, Sir Wm., and thag? .. tee we 295 
Smarta Brdhmans ds See ase a. 295 


Smith, V. A., and tobacco in India 37, 392 n., 40 


Socieéy, the ship... avs one eee ewe 252 
Sodasa, Satrap, date of ose san 13 n. 
Sdlakubavalli, daughter of Kulasékhara Perv- 

mal sa. aes create oe a. 182 
Sélan Iavandigaipali-tufijina Nalankili Sé- 

ehenni, k. eee eee see ese we 130 
Sdlan Kulamurrattutuijina Killivalavan k. . 133 
Solanki, or Chéulukya Rajptts we 24, £., 86 
Solar eclipses and sun worship aw G.F.10 
Soma, scholar ... ‘we ies waa ee D2) 
Sémadéva, and Bhasa ... ese nes wv 88 
Somavatt Amdvdsya ae vee ss «. 190 


Somesvara I., Chélukya, k. ... ses we 20 
Somnath Pattan in Kathiawad, or Prabhésa. 14 
Sonebauri, at Aurangabad ... ave os LOB 
Son-Kolis, mixed tribe... sea ee ee 149 
songs, about the king of Oudh 61, ft.; from 

N. India, relating tothe English 89, ff. 

Echoes of modern History 115, ff., of the 

Mutiny... _ aes ius 128, £.5 165 
Sérath, Suréshtra, in Kathiawad, conquered. 145 


sorro, surma, lead-ore ... ose ne G. F.3 
Soter Megas, k., coin of ous ies ew 179 
So-to-po-ho, Sdtavahana ove ons oe 212 


Spalahores, a Saka =a ove vee we Id 
Spalgadames, a Saka oon vee 13, 14 
Spalirises, a Saka ies bee see we 1s 


Sravana Belgola inscrips. 35, 46 and n., 214, 221 
Sri, gq, to Narayana we 0 wre ee 5D 
$77, SOT vee sis ‘ve wee See ace LOS. 
Sri-padya, and Vaikuntha-gadya «2  «w 152 
Sringéri, record ab == su see te oe 109 
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ak a I a a a a ee 
arent PI eS e ae 


ro 
Srinivasapur taluka in Kolér dist., inscrip. 

at 112 n. 
Srifijaya, reputed k. of Java .. 96 
Sripattana, Anhilvad or Anahille-patiana .. 311 
Sriperumbidar, birth-place of Ram&nuja «. 185 
Srirangam, isl, temple on it 311, f., 135, 188, f. 
ee ye , panskrit 


hymnal... nie ate ee 152 
Sri-Rangandtha bawile: in Sucigers ee. 131 
SriranganAtharéja, priest — «+ ese 138 
Sritapara, cavern Oe ey ee 


Stein, Dr,, and the Rédjatarangini 97, 99, f., 
164; and the Kédvyaprakdga 208; and 
Indian painting, etc. ... 297 and n., 299, f. 

Sterne’s Bliza, and R. Bourchier ese Zio 

Stewart’s, Major Ch., History of Bengal ... 247 

and n., 248, 255 n. 

Stevenson, and old Indian numerical sym- 


bols aie one «6280 
dt anneaahapara: or TAleund ace see: 
Sthiramati, Buddhist teacher. » eee 215 n. 
Sthudhirfté, vil. in Chemulya, meationed 

in the Patodé grant «. sds ove eee 240 
stobilanthus, Kurinji plant es ae 88 
Subandhu, Bana poet ... se we =.178, 312 
Subbaya, Mr., K. V. and Dravidian cases 171, f. 


Subhadra, wife of Arjuna vee . G.F.14 
‘Sédar. a class of bards... see ees ey a 
sudarshana-chakra, Vishnu’s diseus .. GF. 21 
sudhakar, sudhd, relating to nectar ... G. F. 20, £. 
Sudhbarma vee abe ove eee 218 
Stdraka, k., and ab ades aug ‘sil eos «88 
Stdras, origin of, etc. «. bes ove 7, £ 10, £ 
Subbén Quli, Qilich Khan ... wee al 
Sultan Azum ... ove coe 250 
Sulaiman Shukoh, son of Dard Shukob 78, 75 
Sun, worship of, etc. as. sie G. F.7, ££., 21 
Sunaganandi, Jaina teacher ... ove ove 215 
Sundara, Saiva St. 4. sane we 216 
Sundaramirti-Nayanar, Saiva St. ons nee 217. 
Sundara-Pandya, Kan-Pandya,k, .. wee-21e 
Sundays and sun-worship  ,., G. F. 2, 8, ff 
Sunga dyn.and the Maurya sw. «. «ws. Ll 


Sungandavritta Kulottunga Soladeva, title 


of Kulottunga I. eee tee ee wee 268 
Sura es vee coe eee se vo 158 
surd, liquor noo te oe = nee GG, FQ 
Suraj-deval temple, near Than. .. G.FL? 


Suraéshtra, Saraostos 11; and the Gurjara- 
Pratihéras .., ; 87, 145 
Strat, sacked by Shivaji 76 ;and the Dutch 
80; and the English,,, woe 247, 


#f., 251, 253, £., 257 


ee es8 ee 


Sara Tissa, brother of Tissa ss ; we 210 
Surdhan, g. oe G. F. 4 
Suro-piro, g. eee ove vee . GELS 
Sdirya, the Sun... vee w GLF.7 
9,10 n,, 21 
Sdryapasthan ceremony ove v~— GES 
Susarmanagara, Nagarkot .-. eee o4 n 
Susruta, on cigars Ses eee eae 38, f. 
Sussex, and R. Bourchier ies ses eo 210 
sutaki, ceremonially impure ... iG. F. 22,26 
Svélakh,im Jodhpur =. Sse o4 ve 6 


Svapna-vdsavadattd, newly discovered drama 


attributed to Bhasa, ... due kis 87, f 
swargas, celestial regions ee w GFL 37 
swastika, figure, sathia, origin of, ete. 

G. F. 14, ff. 

Swat Valley and the Gijars ar 85, ££ 

swayamwara, maiden’s choice G. F. ... oe BT 
Sylvain L’evi, M., and the poet Bhasa ... 

88 and n, 

symbols, old Indian numerical 49, ff. 

Taila I., Chalukya k. ... ous ee eee 44 


Taila IL, Ballaha, patron of the peet Ranna 


41, f€. 
Tailapa, the Senior, Chalukya k. sae 43, f. 
Takhti-Bahi inscrip. ese age wae 13 n. 
Takka, in N. W. India 25; or Tukan 029 nn. 
Takshasila, Greek Taxila, Shahdheri, soo la, fF, 
Talabhara ceremony ss eee rey « 140 
Talaiyaélanganam, battle ose nae 224 #f, 


Talanjalanganattu-seruvenra-Nedufijeliyan, 


Pandya k, se exe ae wwe 133 
talika, tallicaes, bills of entry ese ew 252 
Talikota, scene ofa battle ... we «= DBI, 288: 


Tajgund, Sthanugidhapura, pillar inserip. 

6, 26, £., 36 
tamdla, tamdhu, leaf, and Kali 39, f. 
Tambapanni, Lank4, and Vijaya vee QU 
Tamil, in inscrips. 108, ff., 113; literature 

131, ff., 172,216, 241, ff; lithic monn- 

ments 210 n.; poets of Madura, ete, 224, £. 
Tamraparui, riv., Porunai... »» 227 and n, 
Tang, dyn., MSS., of theirtime 4... 299 
Tanjore, and the Chélas 134, 225 n. and the 

Nayaks of Madur4, etc. 281, ff, 28 and n., 288 


son 


een 


Tanyatun, Vidyat sae si » G, F, 33 
tdrd-bdras day er ots w- G, FB. 26 
Téranaétha and Dharmapila.., wes DLCr 


Taranga, Kalhana’s Seventh 97, ff. 


aw eee 
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Tash, Mr. of the B. I. Co. ese cue O54 Tiruilanagambanda, Saiva Stusee tee eee 1382 
Tattah, prob., under Aurangzéb ee ¢2 | Tirundvukkarasgu, Appar, Saiva St. ... os 216 
fevo, an Oblation aes .» G.¥F.3 | Tirunt Lakanda-Perumbanar, Saiva devotee 


Tawarikh Mahkma, Jodhpur, a the Stha 
Rathod memorial stone... we 30] 
taxes, under the Chilas, etc., 265, 266 and n.; 
and the Vijayanagaras Se aie pesctere 
Taxila, Takshasila, tn, 13, f.; inerip. ... res! 
Taylor, Canon, on old Indian numerical 


symbols si see ie wwe «—00 
Tegh Bahadur, Sikh guré, ere a “ey wee LE 
Tekkeri inserips. ses sae eas wee §=—82 
Telugu, lang. See ave sua 24], ff 


temples, Saiva 104 n.; Jaina, in N&dél grant 
144, f.; ab Aihole 162; at Eluraé and Badamt 


237, £. 
télé, marriageable cousins se. ... sais vee 195 
thagt, thuggee, and Sir Wn. Sleeman _..... 295 
thdngmt, cousins a ae as we 196 
Thomas, Mr., F. W.and Sakastana 13 n.; and 
old Indian numerical symbols ae 50, 53 
thunder .. see pee G. F. 32, ff, 
Tibet, and scivonay ise as ag LOY 


Tibetan art, and the Tunhuang paintings 300 


Tibeto-Burman dialects se aoe 150, f. 
Tilakodaya, Udayatilaka, scribe sei . 311 
tili-vrat, vow to the sun cas w GR? 
Timma-Gdpa, founded the second Vijayana- 
gara dyn. vee ase see see swe 142 
Tinsikklattar, Jaina priest .. wes » 215 


Tinnevelly, and the Nayaks of Madura, etc. 
281 and n., 288 and n., 286 and n., 288 


Tinuvadi, in S. India, shrine at ses wae 215 
Tirsingharim, Pachbhadra dist., Rathod in- 
serip. at... ous see oss as ee SOL 
tirtha, sacred water vole be we G.F. 31 
tértha, four-fold congregation ss 155, ff. 
Tirthamkaras s. wi 155, 157, 160; 214, f. 


Tiruchchélal, song by Manikkav4chagar 216 n. 
Tirukkattupalhi, inscrip. at ve wae L49 
Tirumalainatha Uttamanambi, at Srtrangam 


141, £. 

Tiramaiyam, Pudukkdttai State, record at 136 

Tirumalairéja, Saluva k. oot ice 14], f. 
Tirumalaraja I., Vijayanagara k., and the 

Srutiraiijan? ... eg =P eee oe 229 

Tirumalirufijélai, tn. ... dei ge we 185 


Tirumangai-Aivar, St., 182; works of, etc. 
134; 217 and n, 

tirunadaimdligai, covered enclosure ... we» 136 

Tirunagart, vil. Alvar Tirunagari, or Kur- 


ugdr tances wei sae LOZ aH n., 184 


and musician... ar soe eos 228 n. 
Tirupati, Tiruvéngadam or Tiramalai e-. 189 
Tiruppadiyam hymns ... wee wes 216 n. 


Tirupparangunram, Madura dist., inscrip. at 210 


Tiruppati, mt. ... sam ote w-» 225 and n. 
Tiruvalangadu grant ... ove ee we 138 
Tiruvalavay, Madura ... sus eee 215 and n. 
Tiravallam inscrip. sae wee - 106 
Tiruvafjaikkalam, Cranganore eve 217 

Tiruvaran gattandadi, and Ramanuja-nutra- 
dadi... sig oa ise ane ow 152 
Tiruveallarai, temporary home of Ramaénuja 135 
Tiruvéngadakkéttam ... ove sis 110, f. 
Tiruvilakku-Pichchan, and Tirumangai ... 132 
Tiruvilimilalai, inscrip. at ‘iss se 216 n. 

Tiruvippiramapédu, modern Yerpedu 108, ff. 
113, f 


liryatichah, tiryach, lower animals, and soul 


of ane eee eee ave 160; (GF. FE. 16 
Tissa, Dévanaimpiya, and Buddhism in Cey- 


lon as sas si we §=240, f., 2918, 248 
Tittakudi, inserip. at +. ai was aww LAO 
tobacco, is it indigenous toIndia ... Of, i. 
Tod, Mr., and the Siha Rathod sve ave, 183 
Toda, lang. as ss ‘a ws oe 24] 
Todalia, goddess .. co ate ow GE 4 
todi, ornaments ... ee ase ve «=. 227, Hf. 


Todukalarkili, Chdla k., and Buddhism 212 
Tondaimaén, k. ... se sie ae vee §=—89 
Tondaiman Ilandiraiyan, ancestor of the 

Pallavas ... ‘as eas vee 134, 218 
Tondai-mandalam, and the Muhammadans 138, f. 
Toramana, Hana k. sae oe ee ve «21 
Torna, modern Fathul-ghaib .. see we 80 
trading privileges to the English in Bengal, 

erant of se ct ees we DAL, FF. 
Traikditakas, probably a Haihaya sept. 20 and n. 
Tranquebar, tn... see ane vee woe BBE 
Travancore, and the discovery of the suppo- 

sed Bhasa plays aes vee eae we =88 
Treaty of Paris .. ed es oes wee 283 
Trevisa, Mr., of be EB. 1. Ge... ws 257 
Trichinopoly, and the Saluvas, ete. 141, ££; 

rock caverns in 212 n.; and the Chélas 225 

n.; and the Nayaks of Madura 281 and n,, 


288, 285, £., 288, f 
Tripathaga, the Ganges .. aes we GF. 36 
Frishashti-saldkdpurusha-charitra, quoted 


153, {; 156, f, 
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trishil, trident ... see -_ . G. F.1, ff | Vadugavali, co., under the Bana kings 105, 

trividha-dvdra, three doors... eu we SOL . Lili, ff. 
Trivikrama, grammarian sei ae 219, ff. | Vagbhata, writer, and cigars oe. ins 38, £. 
Trojan busts on coins ... et ‘es . 179 | Vahmana, Vasudeva, and Bahmana ... we 25 


Vaimanikas , goddesses... ee 156, ff., 165 
Vaishnava, faith in Java 94 and n.; Alvars, 

etc. oP sits ee aa ses 216, ff. 
¥aisravana, g.in Java ». = a we 96 
Vaisyas, origin of eee aie vs 7, ff. 


Trumball, Capt., of the H. FE. Co. vs. 258, £. 
Tulaji Angria, under whom Gheria was lost 273 


Tulsi-vivaha ceremony .. coe we G.F.12 
‘Tulu lang... ee see wo» 241, ff, 246 


Tunaiyiankilli, Chola i. sad Buddhism ... 212 


Tun-huang, in CO. Asia, Buddhist pictures, etc.,from | Vaitidhya, mythical not, vee or ave 127 
299 | Vajfnavalkya, on caste intermarriage See LS 

Turki costume of the Kushanas Ses ». £7 | Vajrapani, Bodhisattva, in Java Sis exe = OD 
Turkomans of C. Asia l, the Royal Rajpdé vakkal, statusterm  ... 2 te ee 280 
Races we a ‘is ere w. 4 | V&kpati, poet, and Bhasa ses aie w. 88 


Valabhi, dyn. ... rye ase bes ol, £. 
Vallala, Hoysala... ote ee rn eee 137 
Valmika, grammarian ... as we ALD, £., 293 
Valugu Chroniele, and Srirangam ... eee 132 
Vamana, rhetorician, and Vasubandhu 170, 
£3177,£.; 2386 5 264; 812 


Turner, Mr., of the E. I. Ce. sie ‘es soe 294 


wohi-choth day s+ ee ‘ke oo GF. 18 
Udaipur, Mewar the Ranas of 86; and Nepal 


160, f.; inscrip. of Aparajita oe ++ 174 | Vanamantaras, Jaina deities ... ses ve 126 
Udayéndarim grant of Vikramaditya II. 105, ¥anavasi, Kadamba cap.,and Buddhism ... 212 


f.,131 
Odepur and Aurangzéb.. =... sue nee 77 
Ujjain, cap. of the Malwa Kshatrapas 14; 
inscrips, ee eae ‘es vet we 380 
Umdatl-ul-Umra,in the Carnatic ... .. 984 
Una, wife of Shiva ‘ei ae we «OG, F886 
United Company in Bengal ... vos 250 
Upanishads ves oe ee ove 295, f. 
Uraiydr, Nichul4pdri .., aes ive 13], #8. 
Uraiyar, cap. of the Nayakas of MadurA ... 144 
Urga-Péndya, and Nedufijelleyan... soe 225 


Vana-Vidyadhara, theBina ... «» 105, 109 
Vanavijjadhara-Mahdvali-Vanaraya, Bana 

k., inscrip. of ... wat oe see wo. 112 
Vana-Vyantaras, Jaina deities «Loo, £., 158 
Varaguna- Varman, Pandya k. tee 215 n. 
Varahamihira, Indian astronomer 18, f£.; 

and, foreign tribes in India 31 and n.; 67; 

178; 236 
Vararuchi, grammarian ee see ove 21D 
Vardhamana-Pandita, Jaina teacher ... - 215 
Varichchiyar, in Madura dist., inscrips. at 


Urga-Peruvaludi, Pandya k. ese me | ‘ 

Urvasi, an Apsaras : ai : ce ta 
Ushavadata, Rishabedatta, o: or . Vrishadatta, Varaga, g.Jyotishka ... ey ieee 
Kshatrapa ue seeaue ames, 14 | VASantgadh inscrip. of Pirnapdla ... ... 230 
uédy, offering .. ws. oe G.F.3 | Vasistha, sage .., ats ee ws 9519; 25 

Utpala, commentator ... - - oe 236 Vasisthiputra Puluméyi, S&tavihana k,, 
Uttamanambi, Tirumalainatha, and Sriran- and the Kshatrapas, etc. ... oe 14,85 17% 
SAM ances ee ae 139, ¢¢, | Vasubandhu, poet, and Kuméragupta 170, f ; 264 
uttardyana-parvan ik Sag -» G. Fi1o | Vasudevag. «. we re is wo. 1d 

Uttungamalla, Vikramaditya i .. 44 | Vasudeva, Kushana k. 17; 25, £. on coins 
Uvata, author ... ase eis ee oo 138 29 und n. 
UWzbak tribe, and Aurangzéb .,, oe we «71 | Vasudeva, a second note on ... ro wn 236 
” Vasuraéta, author,dateof .. .. ove 170 

 WAtapi, Badami, and the Chalukyas 43 ; con- 
: quest of eee re ae wae eae 216 
Vachhro, D&dé, g. ave ees -- GF. 4 | vatsé, a fictitious creature = oe «6s GG, «FY, 88 


vadan, oblation ce we GIF. 2 and n, 4 

Vadnagar, Anandapura ae see aes 34 

Vaduganambi, Andhraptrna, and the Yatir4- | 
jJeVaibhavam.,, ,.. ore wee wee 15D 


Vatsaraja, Gurjara k. ... rr sae -. 86 

Vat-Sdvitri-vrat ceremony « G.FL12 

Vayiramégan, Pallava k., and Dantivarman 
134 ; 217 3, 
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Vayu-Kumiaras, Jaina deities ... aed . 126 
Vedadnga, a work by eee and the Chhan- 
dovichitt ae ine sis 177, £. 
Vedantist Schools, ieee: ee see 295, f. 
Vedas 8; and Buddhists, ete. ... aes « 213 
vedha, under demon influence we «Co G.. F222 
Védic sacrifices in §. India 224 and n. 
Velliyambalattu-tufijina Urga-Peruvaludi, 
Pandyak. ee a fae sue oes 183 
Vélvikudi grant 133 ,f.; 225, f. 


Venkaji, Ekéjt, Maratha 282, f., 288 
Venkayya, Mr., on inscrips.105; the Velugu 
Chronicle 121; Tamil lithic monuments 210, f. 


Verasheroone, tn. eae awe eae vee 206 
Vertl, Elapura, Hldra ... og — eos 207 
Vichitravirya, k. of Hastinapura =... . 168 
Vico, Father, ou the Nayaks of Maduré 281, f. 


Victoria, Queen ... i aie ee 65 


Vidyadhara, Banak. .. si 105 
Vidyananda, Jaina author 46, and Pontiff 

125; 214 
Vidyaranya, Vidy&tirtha : ts DOO 
Vidydranya Smriti,a work by Madhava 269, f. 
Vidyut, Tanyatun, and thunder G. F. 32 
Vigrahardja’s Harsha inscrip... bina wo. 239 
Villivalam, near Conjiveram, Vilvéli 226 n. 


Vijaya and Ceylon 209 and n.; 216 
Vijayabahu, Vikramaditya IT. ‘alias Vidya- 
dhara 107 
Vijaya-Dantivikrama-varman, Dantivarman 106 
Vijayadashmi, Dasara holiday . GF. 29 n. 
Vijayaditya, I., II., IIL, IV., Bana kings 
105, 107, f. 
Vijay4ditya-Vanaraya, Bana k. inserip. of his 
time see ine oo 109, f., 113, f. 
Vijayalaya, Chéla Kk. eee eve eve 225 n, 
Vijaya Nandivikrama-varman, or Nandi-var- 
man, k. .. eve eee oe ove eee 106 
Vijayanagara, dyn. 139; dua the Séluvas 


142, f.; finance, in S. India 269, ff; 
defeated eh Sis ee QOL § 987, f. 
vijli, sandamint, lightning +. we «GF. 33 
Vikkiramaditta-Mavali-Vanaréya, Bana Kk. 
inserip. of — «xs eee ies we Lil, ff. 
Vikrama era 13 n.; or Saravat, date of ... 162 
Vikrama, k. sds ea er we G. F. 265 
Vikramachéladéva, k. ..: Ss Siar a TOE, 
Vikramaditya I. Bana k. ose ‘as 165, ff. 
Vikramaditya II. 105; alias Banavidyé- 
dhara .«. ee ae oo 108; 238 


Vikramaditya II, W. “Obalukya k. 2143 or 
Chandragupta IIT ws er errr a } 








Vikramaditya IIT, Chalukya k. 48, f.; VI. 20; 24 
Vikramaditya of Ayodhya, Skandagupta ... 170 
Vikramankadévacharita, and the Rédjatarai- 
Gini — see eee one - 100 
137, £. 
54 160 


Viktamasingapura, or Nellore 
Vimala Sa’s temple, mt. Abu ... mee be 


Vimanapatis, Jaina deities ve 127 
vinat,-vind, musical iustrument ... 127 n,, 128 n. 
Vinaya, Buddhist ecclesiastical code... .. 210 


Vinayaditya, :Durdharamalla, Chalukya k. 


44; his Patodaé grant... sn ‘is we 240 
Vincents, Mr., E.I. Co’s servant  ... 251, ff. 
Vindhyavasa, Isvarakrishna, author... .. 170 
vintem,acoin ... ein iaa dey . el 
Viragondagép4la, and the Pandyas ... «we 138 


Vira—Narasingaraja, Hoysala k., perhaps 
Narasirhha IT. or III; see 136 ; 142, £. 


Virarajendra, Chéla k. ... we 136; 265, f., 268 
ViraSaiva, or Lingdyat creed ... sais . 218 
Viraséna, tutor of Jinaséna ... me we «46 
Virasémésvara, Hoysalak. ... see 136, ff. 
Virtpéksha IIT. 142; his Ariyur plates .. 149 
Virupanna—Udaiyur, Vijayanagara k. 139, if. 
Visahat, Braéhmanza prince of Pali 182, £ 
Visaiya Dantivikramavarman k. 105 
Visikhila, writer on art ve a we LTT 
vishesha, special pid see vy G. F. 2 
Vishnu, g. 94; 100; Narayana 296; G. F.15, 20 
and n., 21 
Visishtadvaita, School of qualified monism 295 
Visnagar, tn. «. ave see wes we 84 
Visvamitra and the Rigveda ... . 8, 9; 180 
Vishvandtha, author ... sai ee we 68 
Visvanatha Nayakka... se ove 143, f. 
Visvanatha Pafichanana, writer =... ow 219 
viverra ichneumon, mongoose ace ae «= 


Vizagapatam 256; revenues of we 271 and n. 
Vogel, Dr., and the Rdjatarangin? ... aw 98 


Vonones, founded the Saka dyn. 18 n, 
Vritrasur,demon ... “ue bec G. F. 30 
Vritti, a work by Trivikrama ose 219, ff. 


Vyaghrap&taka, vil. een ete eee eee 21 
Vyantaras, Jaina deities 126. 153-156, 1690, £, 
Vyasa, 9; composed the Harivaméa 58; 147 


Wajid Alt Shah, k. of Oudh, Songs of 61, ff. 
Wake, Mr., Gov. of Bombay ... ei se 208 
wakil, vackell, agent as. eae > ©2200, ff. 
Wakinkerah, fort, near Bijapur  «. «ww. 8l 
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Walgrave, Mr., P., Chief of Bengal 250, or 
Waldegrave ... or see aus 256, £. 

Wallace, Mr., first Collector of Trichinopoly 
286 and n. 


Waterloo, battle... ide vs ies vee «=839 
Watson, captured Tulaji oe sale ses Old 
Weber, the late Prof., 17 n.; edited the 
Pédrastprakdsa se. see ves ws. 150 and n, 
Wema— Kadphises, Kushanak. ra ster Le 


Whitehill, Mr., E. I. Co.’s chief at Anjengo.. 273 


widow-marriage, among the Rajptts wee 192 
Wilks, Ool., and Vijayanagara revenue 2,669 
and n, og 06s oe8 een eon tas 270 


Wilson, Thos., of the B. 1 Oo. sat tee 257 
Winternitz, Prof. M., and the Bodleian Sans- 
krit Manuscript Catalogue... sis ves 310 
Yadava and Yamun& «. wi 148 avs 152 
Yadavaprakésa, tutor of Raménuja ... we 135 
yojamdns, patrons axe ave eo. G, FL 16 
yajropavit, investiture with the sacred thread. 
190, £. 
Yakshas in Java 95; in Ceylon sos = aes 209 
yal, ancient musical instrument 227 and n., 
228 and n, 


Yama, Vana-Vyantara ... sis ae ww. 158 
Yama-Samhité andthe Meds ... 00 us aaa. 147 
YaSahkarna, Chedi k. ... ie oa ia OE 
Yasodharman, defeated Mihirakula ... vee 21 
Yates, Capt. of the Hopewell ... » 254 
Yatirdja-Vaibhavam, a note on . 152 
Yavana, Greeks see ves . 11, f, 
Yerpedu, in Madras, ancient Tiruvippamapédu 108 
yhd, brother re is oe eve 195 
Yuan, Chwang, Hiuen hed mentioned. 
Gujarat as Kieuchelo 1s 21, f.; 28, 31 
Yudhishtira, Kaurava Prince ... 163, f. 


Yuddhisthira, Bharatayuddha and Kaliyuga 
162, #. 
: - 100 
247, £., 255, f. 


Hras os eos oo 
Yugadideva, Rishabhadeva 
Yule, Sir H., and Gab. Boughton, 


be 


Z&bulistin Zaulistan os or ve 2, 29 1. 
Zainabidi Mahal, mistress of Aurangzéb ... &2 
Zarmdzaryan ceremony... <i o GF. 18 
Zeb-un-nisa Begam, daughter of Aurangzéb... $3 
Zinat-un-nisa Begam, daughter of Aurangzéb 83 
Zodiac, the signs of... see “es G. F. 29 
Zoroaster, Jaratusta and Jaraéasta ... » 18 
Zubdat-un-nisa Begam,daughter of Aurangzéb 83 
Zulifikaéy Khan, Mogul general . 288 
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HE diabolical murder of Mr. A, M. T. Jackson, just-as he was about to take up the joint 
Hditorship of this Journal, sent a thrill of hoxror into the hearts of members of both 

the European and Indian communities throughout India. He was by nature a kind-hearted and 
sympathetic man, and these traits of character were observable in everything that he did both in his 
official and private capacity. His charities to poor Brihmanas both of Ratnagiri and Nasik, who 
needed help, were unstinted. I know of one such Ratnagiri Brihmana, who was given some 
nominal work in the library ot the Bombay Asiatic Society and was paid regularly a monthly 
allowance from his private resources. He never spoke an angry or unkind word to anybody, and hig 
general character and conduct were saintly, He was an aecurate and enthusiastic Sanskrit scholar, 
and his critical judgment was sound. He made original researches into the ancient history of India, 
and the introductory volume of the Bombay Gazetteer and his other papers and, occasional notes 
contain the results of these researches. He successfully identified the cities and towns in India 
mentioned by Greek and Roman authors. He pointed out thatrthe Turkomans of Central Asia 
settled in the western part of India and adopted Hindu Vilisation. He also threw very great light 
on the origin of the Gujars. Heshowed that they were a foreign race, that had established a powerful 
kingdom over the whole of Rajputina and further to théforth-east up to Kanauj. The Gujars were 
in power from the first quarter of the seventh to about the end of the tenth century, and were con- 
stantly at war with the princes of the Chalukya and Rashtraktta races that ruled over the Maratha 
and Kanarese countries, Mr. Jackson put forth a very original and correct idea as regards the 
nature of the Purdzas, which awaited further development at his hands, His paper on this subject 
has appeared in the centenary volume of the Bombay Asiatic Society, and will well repay perusal, 
He has also contributed several papers to the ordinary volumes of that Journal. His essay on 
¢ Method in the Study of Indian Antiquities’ shows a very wide knowledge not only “of epigraphy 
and numismatics, but also of a number of other lines of research. This is calculated to be of 
great use to Indian students; and he also projected for tHeir use a handbook to the study of Sanskrit 
literature and Indian Antiquities. Tlosound scholarship, Mr. Jackson added médesty and 
sobriety of thought and expression—a combinatiop rarely met with amotivst scholars. He 
freely and fully acknowledged all the good that he found in the writings of native Indian scholars, 
He often complained that his official duties left him little time for his favourite studies, and I had 
great hopes that alter his retirement irom service he would be able to apply himself to them with 
zeal and ardour, and to throw light upon many a knotty point in Sanskrit literature and Indian 
Antiquities, The loss that the horrid deed of a fiendish young man inflicted on the cause of 


Indian research is incalculable, 
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BY 
D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A. 
( Poona. ) 


It is now just a year since the tragic end of Mr. A. M. T. Jackson took place. I heard and 
read, about it on the 27th of December 1909, when I was in J aipur, and the news was as 
surprising to me as it was shocking, because only the day previous I had received a letter from him 
regarding the book he and I were to bring out. Ample, though certainly not full, justice has been 
done to this departed worthy in his capacity as District Collector and friend of Hindus in the 
obituary notices that appeared in various journals and the meetings of condolence that were held at 








various places. Bat even this rouch justice, I am afraid, has not yet been done to him as an 
antiquarian and scholar. His sympathy and ‘milk of human kindness”’ have indeed made a deep 
impression on the minds of the natives of India that came in contact with him, but his death has 
also created a gap in the antiquarian world, which it is hard, perhaps, impossible, to fill. 


In 1898 when I had just begun my study of Indian Antiquities, I found that every European 
Officer in the Bombay Presidency spoke very highly of Mr. J ackson as an antiquarian and scholar. 
And for a long time I wondered why he was at all so called. For no articles of his I had then 
seen in the Indian Antiguary, or the Journals of the London and Bombay Asiatic Societies. A 
happy accident, however, once led me to open the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I. I happened to 
read the preface written by the late Sir James Campbell, who has therein acknowledged the great 
assistance given him by Mr. Jackson. On glancing over the pages of that volume, I noticed that, 
in the text and at the close of almost every chapter therein, he had contributed notes, embodying 
his own opinion and pointing out+where pe differed from Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji. Again, the 
greater and important portion of Appendix III and the whole of Appendix VI, to that volume had 
come from his pen. I read and re-read all these notes and articles very carefully, and I must say, 
with the greatest possible interest, and much it grieved my mind to think that I once disputed 
Mr. Jackson’s claim to be called an antiquarian. Mr. Jackson, I then found, was not a mere 
antiquarian, but an antiquarian and scholar of a very high type; and he was what we in Marithi 
say ‘a hidden jewel.” 


) 5 

Yes, a hidden jewel he was for a long time, and even now most antiquarians have not perccived 
his full worth and the high quality of his work. The reasons are not far to seck. He wrote his 
notes in books which the generality of antiquarians do not even dream of reading. The Bombay 
Gazetteer ig a model for all other Governments in India to imitate in composing their Gazetteers, 
and the credit of bringing this series to perfection is principally due to the late Sir James Campbell, 
another antiquarian civil servant like Mr. Jackson himself. I even go further and assert that nobody 
can pretend to be an Indian antiquarian without reading at any rate the two parts of the first 
volume of this Gazetteer. Yet how few antiquarians have actually read them or even known that 
they are a mine of antiquarian information! Another thing is that Jackson, like the English poet 
Keats, died before his pen couldeglean his teeming brain. As a civil servant, he was thoroughly 
conscientious in his work, as most are. He never neglected his official duties for writing articles 
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concerning “ Indian Antiquities,’ though that was a subject of surpassing interest to him, and 
consequently of more than sufficient strength to tempt him away from his office work. 
Everybody knows how great and almost insupportable is the pressure of work to which the 
‘* civilians ’’ are, as a rule, subjected, and my wonder is how, in spite of it, he managed to write 
some papers and notes that he latterly contributed to the Journals of the London and Bombay 
Asiatic Societies. A small incident that just now occurs to my mind may here be told, which shows 
how wedded he was to his duty. In Bombay Gazetieer, Vol. L, Part I, he had published his 
transcripts of inscriptions found in Bhinmal, in the southern part of the Jodbpur State, which 
is believed to be the capital of the ancient Gurjara kingdom. I do not know on what paper 
impressions his transcripts were based, but in 1907, when I had been to Bhinmdl, I found that 
there were several misreadings. Accordingly I took as excellent impressions as possible of the 
inscriptions and, with the permission of the Government Epigraphist, forwarded them te him at 
the end of that year, with a request that they may be re-edited in the Bpigraphia Indica. He 
promised to re-edit them with the greatest pleasure and alacrity. I afterwards met him last 
year in the Wilson Hall, where he had been requested to be president at the time of my lecture 
on an antiquarian subject. [asked him in the course of our conversation whether he had 
completed his paper on the Bhinmil inscriptions. He replied in the negative and probably saw 
that I was a little surprised. But he coolly added: “ Mr. Bhandarkar, duty first and everything 
else afterwards! I have heen hard pressed with work in connection with the Svfhastha. When 
the Siihastha is over, rest assured that the paper will be finished and sent to the Epigraphist.’’ 
Such was Mr. Jackson's devotion to his duty, and such were the arrangements made at Nasik 
under his direct supervision at the time of the Suihastha, complicated and delicate though’ they 
were, that nobody could say that there was left anything to be desired. I confess, I was sorry that 
Mr. Jackson was in the Civil Service, for that left him little time for studying and writing original 
papers. Dr. Bhandarkar had fully gauged Mr. Jackson’s worth, and was very very sorry that he 
could not make himself more useful and valuable in this sphere. Several times Mr, Jackson 
himself complained to him that he had .no leisure, but seriously promised to devote himself 
after his retirement to. the cause of Indian research. It was only last year that he became 
co-editor of this Journal, and Dr. Bhandarkar and I were immensely glad that an opportunity 
had at last come for inducing him to seize time somehow to put down in original and erudite papers 
what he had stored so long in his head. We were consequently full of high hopes about him. 
But alas! he was cruelly done unto death, The shock this sad event produced on our minds can 
enly be imagined. We at once agseed that we felt it as much as a family bereavement, 





I have said again and again that Mr. Jackson was an antignarian. and scholan of a high order. 
So I shall naturally be asked to substantiate my assertion. In, the first place, I would refer those: 
who doubt this to Mr. Jackson’s “ Method in the Study of Indian Antiquities,” which was. 
originally a lecture delivered by him at the Wilson College; Bombay, in 1907, and printed since: 
im the Times Press and reprinted afterwards in this Journal for March, 1910. Mr, Jackson 
therein shows his thorough acquaintance with all branches of Indian literature and Indian 
antiquities, and offers some valuable suggestions for the further progress of each branch, This. 
stamps him at once as an Indologist and not as a mere antiquarian or scholar, He hadi studied not 
simply Sanskrit literature or Indian archeology, but also comparative philology, ethnology, folklore 
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and so forth. One passage from this booklet, which oceurs at the on 18 80 oe fads Dr. 
Bhandarkar last year gave, by reading it out, a finishing touch to ae oo on the ieee of 
foreign tribes in Hindu Society during the pre-Muhammadan periods Hi zane thus ae ve 
remains to refer to certain kinds of mental bias that are apt to affect the | jedement in ca of 
Indian history. There is, in the first place, what may be called the pasion’ bias, though it is shared 
more or less by European as well as Indian scholars. It shows itself in a tendency to exaggerate 








the freedom of India from foreign influences, and to claim entire originality for such inventions as 
the Indian alphabet, which bear their foreign origin on their face, This Benge: loves to trace the 
leading castes of the present day to an Aryan origin, and to accentuate the Hinda oEhoresy of the 
kings and conquerors of old. When these are looked upon as pmdus from the peeianing ae mtoee 
important fact in Hindu history is overlooked. I mean the attractive power of Hindu civilisation, 
which has enabled it to assimilate and absorb into itself every foreign invader, except the Moslem and 
the European. Those Indians have indeed a poor idea of their country’s greatness, who 
do not realise how it has tamed and civilised the nomads of Central Asia, so that wild 
Turkoman tribes have been transformed into some of the most famous of the Rajput 
Royal races.’ 

How thoroughly conversant Mr. Jackson was with Sanskrit literature may be seen from his 
paper on “ Epic and Paranic Notes,’’ which is published in the centenary memorial volume of the 
Bombay Asiatic Society, In this connection may also be mentioned his short, but most thoughtful 
note on the Harivainéa, which he contributed to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soctety, London, 
for 1908, page 529 ff. He had also contemplated writing an article on a passage from the Nirukta, 
In one of his letters to me he says: ‘* I am also at work on a passage of the Nirukia which seems to 
me to have been misunderstood by German scholars and to be one main source of their prejudice 
against Saiyana and the native commentators generally.’’ But Mr. Jackson was not spared to 
complete this paper. He, however, did far greater work in the field of epigraphy and ancient history 
of India. His erudition and soundness of work are patent to any one who reads the notes which, 
as I have said above, he wrote in the body or at the close of almost every chapter in the Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. 1., Part I. Appendix VI to this volume, which is devoted to the Karly Greek and 
Roman references to Western India was also written by him, contains several original and 
thoughtful remarks, and is always worth reading in conjunction with McCrindlé’s translations. 
In Appendix III, he establishes the existence of a great Gurjara Empire, and suggests the Gurjara 
origin of some of the greatest Rajpit classes. This paper interested me most, and set my thoughts 
going, which were finally reduced to writing in two papers, the views expressed in which have now 
been countenanced by all antiquarians of repute. I cannot but think that if I had not read this 
article of Mr. Jackson’s and not written these two papers of mine, his views would not have attracted 
the attention they deserved, and I am, therefore, very glad of being thus the instrument of disclosing 
the ‘ hidden jewel.’’?. When our theory about the Gurjara kingdom was accepted by scholars in 
Hurope, he wrote to me once saying ‘‘ Our Imperial Pratthira kings are coming to their own again 
at last.” 

I cannot, however, help saying that his head contained far more information critically sifted 
and. carefully stored than any papers he found leisure to write. This was always the impression of 
those who hadeither a personal conversation or correspondence with him, To show that his 


Knowledge far transcended that actually embodied in his notes or papers, I shall cite two or three 


instances, knowing for certain that they will be useful to antiquarians, When I was engaged 
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in writing my paper on the Gurjaras, I sent him a letter giving outa summary of my views and 
asking him what he thought about them. This was the reply he sent: ‘‘ Many thanks fer your 
letter. I should not be much surprised to learn that the Mahodaya Dynasty also were Gurjaras, but 
I still think (till I see your evidence) that Bhinmail must have been their centre, at all events till 
the great extension of their power took place early in the 9th century. I believe the Chohins, 
Parmars, Parihars and Solankis were all of Gurjara origin, though doubtless they also included 
other Central Asian elements. For instance I would connect the Hiri Chohins with the Hira 
Hinas.*? I think Mr. Jackson’s explanation of the name Hari, a sub-division of the Chohius, by 
connecting it with the Hira Hinas, whose existence is attested by the Mfakdbhdrata, is far more 
acceptable than any legends that are often cited to account for it. In my paper on the Gurjaras, 
I had called in question the identification of Yuau Chwang’s Pi-lo-mo-lo with Bhinmal, but, on 
thinking about the matter again, I have at last come to the conclusion that the identification upheld 
by Mr. Jackson is correct. Again, when I sent him a copy of my first paper on Lakuliga, this is 
what he wrote: ‘‘ Very many thanks for the copy of your paper on the Eklingji Inscription. 
You have successfully proved that the origin of the Lakulfga sect must be dated not later than the 
early centuries of the Christian era, The history and relations of the Saiva sects form an inter- 
esting but difficult subject, which cannot be fully dealt with unless account is taken of the vernacu- 
lar literature of Southern India, especially the Tamil works, some of which go back to at least the 
7th century, while a few may be some centuries older. We, who are accustomed to look at Indian 
history from a ‘ Gauda’ point of view, are perhaps apt to overlook the ‘ Drivida’ evidence, which is 
not very easy to follow, now that the discontinuance of the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science has deprived the Indian scholars of the sonth of their natural central organ, I cannot 
pretend to be able to give youa bibliographical list, but you will find one or two papers in the 
Indiun Antiquary, some remarks in Hultzsch’s South Indian Inscriptions, and Mr. Pillai’s book 
‘The Tamils 1800 years ago,’ worth coasidering in this connection. I believe also that much 
valuable work has been published by Indian scholars in the Madras Christian College Magazine and 
other similar periodicals.” Mr. Jackson no doubt gave me a hint here that I.should take up this 
work of writing out the history and relations of the Saiva sects upon the lines suggested by him. 
Such a paper would have been highly interesting and important for the history of religious sects in 
India, But I am sorry to confess that I have found absolutely no time for it, as one-half of every 
year I have to spend in touring and of the remaining half no less than four months have to be spent 
in writing out our Annual Progress Report and doing other work in connection therewith. Would 
that some young scholar like myself, whether Indian or European, would undertake this work! 
Thongh I could notattend to this hintof Mr. Jackson’s, I am glad I have been able to follow another 
suggestion that he threw out nearly four months before his diabolical murder. About the middle 
of August 1909, I sent him copies of my papers, among which was my article on the Chitorgadh 
prasast?, With regard to it he writes: ‘You refer to the name Sapddalaksha in your paper in 
the Chitorgadh prasasti. I still believe it refers to the Sivalik hills, which were, I think, the earliest 
seat of the Chohiins who later moved on to Amber. This is indicated by the distribution of the 
Chohiin class of Gujars, and if I remember rightly, ‘Sapardalakshan’ is found as the name ofa 
province on some Indo-Sassanian coins (see Rapson), The Svélakh in Jodhpur territory I should 
take to have.been named after the more extensive territory further north. The close relationship 
between the sub-Himalayan dialects and Rajasthant I put down to the presence of Guijars (in the 
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south transformed into Rajputs) in beth.” How true and eradite the words ae What a versa- 
tile reading also! His idea will be found, gladly seized and developed. by nee my paper on the 
“ Foreign elements in the Hindu population ” which follows this, About the beginning of September 
1909 I sent him proofs of my paper on the Guhilots fer his favour of opinion. And this was 
what he wrote: “ You have undoubtedly proved your case as to their being Nigar Brihmans, and 
I think it very probable that they belonged to the Maitraka swarm of invaders. As another case 
of a family of kings claiming Brahman descent I would note the Kadambas (see the Talgund pillar 
inscription). I have little doubt you are right in regarding the Brahma-Kshatris as Brihmans, 
who have adopted a Kshatriya mode of life. But I do not think it is possible to point to any 
particular time when the caste system became a rigid one. In theory it was always rigid (subject in 
early times to the permission to the higher twice-born castes to take wives from the lower) while in 
practice it was very elastic, owing to the legal fictions by which tribes originally non-Hindu were 
regarded as Hindus who had neglected their proper rites and ceremonies, bué could be brought back 
jnto the fold on repentance.” In short, the moreI think of the valuable hints he threw out from 
time to time, the more I think that his powerful and critical brain contained far more than what he 
actually had time to write down. Truly has Dr. Bhandarkar said: ‘‘ The loss that the horrid deed 
of the fiendish young man inflicted on the cause of Indian research is incalculable.” And I canno¢ 
help exclaiming at this moment :— 

Jackgon ! thou shouldst be living at this hour : 
Savants have need of thee. 

About the middle of August last year I delivered a lecture, as I have said above, in the 
Wilson Hali when he was president. At the close of my lecture he addressed the students in the 
capacity of the president, He regretted that the volumes which our Archsological Department 
was issuing were very expensive, and were thus beyond the reach of men of limited means. He also 
desired me to write a book to attract the Indian students to the study of Indian Archwology. A 
few days after, I wrote to him and asked what sort of book he wished me to write. He replied: 
** As regards the book on Archwology which I suggested your writing, I have had in mind for a 
Jong time the need for something intermediate between Bitibler’s Grundriss and a Hand-book for 
High School students similar to your Introduction to school classics, The class I aim at reaching 
is the University student, and I would arrange the subjects more or less on the lines which I 
followed in my lecture on Method. If you should be willing to join mein such an undertaking, 
by writing the sections on Architecture, Epigraphy, Iconography and Numismatics, we mighi dis- 
cuss the details at leisure, The book must not be too large and must be cheap, to reach the class 
in question, and moreover it must be illustrated, at any rate, with outline drawings of typical 
buildings and sculptures, ’’ We had thus intended bringing out a ‘‘ Hand-book for University Stu- 
dents,” giving ina small compass elementary notions about the different branches of Indian Research. 
Need I say I was proud of having the prospect of working in conjunction with a scholar, whose 
knowledge of Sanskrit literature and Indian antiquities was as deep as it was sound? We had 
very nearly settled the chapters we were separately to write, when the news of his cruel 
murder reached my ears. In the words of Mr. Enthoven, a most intimate friend of Mr. Jackson, 
‘the Nasik tragedy is a grievous affair. We have lost a scholar, a kind-hearted friend, and one 
who took a warm interest in India. Few had sucha grasp of the intellectual life of the 


country, past and present, and there was hardly a less suitable victim for the insane 
passion of these political fanatics, ” 
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FOREIGN ELEMENTS IN THE HINDU POPULATION, 
BY D. B. BHANDABKAR, M.A., POONA. 


[In 1904 I was selected by the University of Bombay to deliver lectures in connection with the 
Bhagwanlal Indraji Lectures Series. One of these lectures was concerned with foreign elements in 
the Hindu population, For a long time [ had intended publishing it, but it remained a mere 
intention without being transformed into action, Sir Richard Temple contemplated issuing a special 
number of the Indian Antiquary in memory of the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, whose tragic end 
all scholars and antiquarians sincerely mourn, though perhaps not so deeply asI do. We often 
had a chat and correspondence on a variety of antiquarian points ; and I was, therefore, in a position to 
know that though he was conversant with all branches of Indology, yet in no subject was he 
more deeply interested than the one with which the present paper deals. I had thus deemed it to 
be my duty to revise my lecture, and prepare it for publication specially for the memorial number, 
But though the idea of issuing such a number has now been abandoned, I here publish my article 
and dedieate it to the memory of that illustrious scholar and antiquarian, whose saintly features will 
no longer delight our eyes, 

In this paper I have handled the subject principally from the epigraphic point of view, and 
intend supplementing it, if time be found, by another where the question will be treated chiefly in the 
light of ethnological researches. I need not say thatthe contents of the lecture, which was delivered 
six years ago, have been modified and amplified wherever necessary, and that this paper has been 
made to embody the latest information that is available to me. ] 

From the orthodox point of view, the Hindu society is split up into the four main castes :— 
Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sidras. The Brahmanas occupy the highest grade, because 
they sprang from the head of the Supreme Being; next in rank are the Kshatriyas, who 
were produced from his arms ; after them come the Vaisyas, who were generated from his thighs; 
and lastly come the Sidras, who were relegated to the lowest rank as they sprang from his feet, 
The highest and most ancient authority that is adduced in support of this belief is the well-known 
mantra from the tenth mandala of the Rigveda, which runs as follows :-— 

ATAU FAAMAAS Tate: Fa: | 
HR ITA ALT: THA Yat THAT Ui 
Mandala X, 90, 12. 
Translation, 

The Brihmana was his mouth, the Kshatriya was made his arms, what is called Vaisya (was) 
"his thighs, (and) from his feet sprang the Sddras. 

The following verse from Manu is also quoted as a further authority in fayour of the belief :—~ 

srarat o Frergad Faqarestea’ | 7 
aTeat wert tei ge a era Il 
Cap. I., v. 31. 
Translation. 

But for the propagation of the worlds, he caused the Brahmana, the Kshatriya, the Vaisya, and 
the Sidra to issue from his mouth, arms, thighs and feet respectively. 

This has been the belief prevalent all over India. But whereas in north India all these castes 
are generally supposed to be still extant, in south India the Brihmanas and the Sddras 
are regarded as the only two castes now existing, the remaining two—the Kshatriya and Vaisya— 
being supposed to have been long since extinct. Thus the Siédrakamaldkara says :— 

AAT: AA TAs AT TAT FEST: | 
git ai Raat: AT Hararaeaar: Rafe: 
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Translation, 
The Brihmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Siidras are the (four) castes; the (first) three are the 
twice-born. All exist in every yuga, (but) in Kali the first and last (only) obtain. 
In order to substantiate the above doctrine the following verses from the Bhégavata are often 
uoted :— _ 
: HEA: HAMAS: TAAATTAT | 
aat Tat aPSAea LATAETANAHE: NS 
a uMeoat Wastaesaalas: | 
~ ms c 

rasafa aercar feara TT ATT: UWS 

ee : Bhdgavata, Skandha XII. 
Translation. 


(8) Avcertain Nands, the lord Mahipadma, will cause the destruction of the Kshatriyas. 
Thereafter the kings will be well-nigh Sidras and impious. 

(9) That Mahipadma, with his commands not transgressed, will rule over the earth under 
one (royal) parasol, as if he were a second Bhargava, 

Here the Nanda prince, Mahipadma, is compared to Bhirgava or Parasurima, and is said to 
have destroyed the Kshatriyas; and the kings that succeeded him are spoken of as having been 
Sidras. The Bhdgavata-purdana is thus considered as pointing to the annihilation of the Kshatriya 
caste after the Nandas. 

But whether we regard all these four, or only two, castes as at present existing, there 
are numerous other castes ranging between them, which are said by the Hindu legislators to have 
sprung from intercourse between persons of two different castes, either by the anuloma or 
the pratiloma method. The marriage of a male of any one of the four castes with a female of the 
lower caste is styled anuloma, whereas that of a man with a woman of the higher caste ig called 
pratiloma. Though such marriages appear from the works on Hindu law to have once been in 
vogue, still the issue of such marriages was always relegated to alower rank, Jt has consequently 
been argued that the higher castes at any rate of the Hindu population maintain their purity of blood 
to the present day, and that it is only the lower castes where an admixture of blood can at all be 
supposed to have taken place. A Brihmana, Kshatriya or Vaidya has been a Brahmana, Kshatriya 
or Vaisya since the days of the Rigveda when the hymn, from which a verse has been cited above, 
was composed. Again, itis held by many that Hinduism is a non-proselytising religion, that a 
Hindu means an individual born of Hindu parents and not converted to Hinduism, 
and that, consequently, Hinduism was always a barrier to foreign races being incorporated into 
Hindu society, Many will naturally, therefore, ask themselves: how we can at all talk of any 
foreign element contained in the higher Hindu castes? Let us, therefore, see how far this 
popular belief is tenable. But let us, in the first place, see whether Sanskrit literature itself 
contains any statements, which run counter to this view. 

. To an orthodox Hindu the most sacred. works are, of course, his Vedas. Of these the Bigveda 
is considered to be the earliest. It consists of ten parts called mandalas. Some of these contain 
hymns composed by different individual riskis, Now, who were the authors of these hymns? Were 
they all Brahmanas? Most certainly not. The third mandala of the Rigveda was composed by 
Visvimitra and his family, and every Hindu knows that Visvimitra originally was nota Brabmana, 
but a Keshatriya, The authors of the forty-third and forty-fourth hymn of the fourth mandala were 
Ajamidha and Puramidha, That these were Kshatriyas will be seen from the 
the Vishnu-purdna:— 

— RATA Tete: atraeedt a e¢ efearreanivarna | 

wsic-ene—-geitsraat eater: | stspicreaca: 
HTM MA? Bla fear: | 


following verse from 


. Amsa IV,, Cap. 19,, v. 10, 
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Various other hymns were composed by Kshatriyas, and this subject is no better treated than 
in Dr. Muir’s Sanskret Texts, Vol. I, to which the reader is referred. But it will be said that 
although it may be established that some hymns were composed by Kshatriyas, it does not touch the 
question of the admixture of blood, unless these Kshatriyas are shown to have risen to the rank of 
the Brahmanas. It is not, however, difficult to prove this. With regard to Vigvamitra’s change 
of caste, the following verse from the Anusdsana-parvan of the Mahdbhdrata is worth quoting :— 

Tat ATATA Sat Aaa AVTTIT? | 
aa: aeay aa TATE AA: || 
Translation, 

Then Visvyamitra of great religious austerities attained to the state of a Brihmana. 
Although a Kshatriya, he became the founder of a Braéhmana family.” 

Here then is a verse which distinctly says that Visvamitra was originally a Kshatriya, but 
afterwards became not only a Brahmana, but the founder of a Bréhmana family. This family 
is the well-known Kausika gotra. Brahmanas of this gotra are as much Brahbmanas as Braéhmanas 
of any other goira, We thus have a clear instance before us of the fusion of Brahmana and 
Kshatriya blood. From Ajamidha also, referred to above, sprang Kanva; Kanva’s son was Medhi- 
tithi, from whom the Kanvayana Brahmanas descended. And yet Ajamidha was a Kshatriya! 
Many other instances of this nature have been culled together by Dr. Muir in his valuable book, and 
I, therefore, refrain from adducing them here. Similarly, instances are not wanting of men of the 
Vaiéya caste having become Brahmanas. To cite one of these, the following verse from the 
Harivaa’sa may be given :-— 

AMIMUWTN st Wat Area WaT | RRS 
Translation. 

“ The two sons of Nabhigarishtha, who were Vaisyas, attained to the state of Brahmanas,” 

Not only men of the Kshatriya and Vaisya, but also men of the lowest castes are recorded to 
have become Brahmanas. Amongst the Brabmanas of the present day, Vasishtha gotra is looked upon 
as pure as any other. The originator of this gotra is believed to have been the sage Vasishtha, 
with whose name the seventh mandala of the Rigveda is associated, But what was the origin of this 
Vasishtha himself? The following verse from the Mahkdbhdrata throws light on this point :-— 

Terra seas aeate: | 
ATA ATAU Ala: SERMATT ATT || 
Translation. 

“The great sage Vasishtha was born of the womb of a harlot, but became a Brahmana by 
religious austerities. Training of the mind is the cause of it. ” 

This account agrees with, and is probably a later development of the tradition contained in 
the eleventh verse of the thirty-third hymn of Vasishtha’s own mandala, t.e., the seventh mandala 
of the Rigveda. This verse speaks of Vasishtha as having sprung from Urvast, an Apsaras, 
#.¢., a courtezan of the gods. Such was the vile extraction of Vasishtha, and yet he was the 
founder of a Brahytanic gotra, second to none in purity. A low origin is likewise attributed not 
only to the sage Parasara, but also to Vyésa, the reputed compiler of the Mahd@bhfrata, A. 
verse from the Vanaparvan of this epic says :— 

SAAT SATE BTCA: ATTA TWAT | 
TSA Seat fared ara & TaAST! It 
Translation, 

‘Vyasa was born of a fisherwoman, and Pardgara of a chanddla woman. Many others, 

who were originally not twice-born, became Brahmanas, 
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What is the upshot of these quotations ? Not only the two higher castes, Pike, the 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas but also the lowest castes, such as fishermen and Chana as in short, 
all castes and classes, have contributed to the formation of the Brihmana caste, t.e., the caste 
now recognised to be the highest and purest in India! Most of these quotations are taken 
from the Mahdbhdrata, which 1s regarded by the Hindus as so important and sacred that it 
has been called the fifth Vedu. And it is this fifth Veda that we have mostly relied upon for 
tracing some of the sources of the Brahmana caste just referred to. Perfectly true is the 
Mardtht adage aera We Ta RS ST HITT TE TI Ho (neither should the source of a river 
be sought for, nor the origin of the Rishis be investigated). . 

It may be said that after all the Mahabharata, from which the above quotations are made, 
is a conglomeration of legends, which are not of much historical importance, though they 
cannot be objected to by an orthodox Brihmana and consequently may be adduced to silence 
his preposterous pretensions to purity of origin and the consequent highest place in Hindu 
society. Let us, therefore, see what the Hindu law-books tell us, and here also I shall touch 
on one point only. In Cap. IV of the Yajravalkya-smrity occurs this verse :-— 

| SRIHT UH AA: TY TAA sha ar | 
saga Fat ara Faraday Ul 

The translation of the first line, with which we are chiefly concerned, is this: “ The 
exaltation of a caste in the Kaliyuga should be understood to take place in the fifth or seventh 
generation.” The sense of it has been made lucid by Vijfidnegvarabhatta in his celebrated 
commentary on this smrtti entitled the A/sidkshard. A part of his gloss on the first line runs 
as follows :— . 

sqTEy ST aN ATT Yarargeatiear fare Ar Ara TAy- 
ar gfeat aiPassrarare ul ares aratater stearaTT 
THT St AAT ATT SATATT | 

Translation. 

“The settled rule is (this): a Nishadt is produced by a Brihmana from a Sidra female; 
she (¢. ¢., the Nishidf), if married by a Brihmana, produces a certain girl; even she (V. e., the 
girl), if married by a Brabmana, produces another (girl)—in this manner the sixth (girl) 
produces the seventh Brihmana (male).” 

Now, what does this mean? A Brahmana marries a Sidra woman, and a certain female 
offspring is produced. This last marries a Brihmana, and a second female offspring is produced. 
This last marries a Brahmana, and a third female offspring is produced, and so on. In this 
manner, if the sixth female offspring marries a Brihmana and has a male issue, this issue is 
looked upon as a Brihmana in no way differing in point of status from other Brahmanas. 

A verse of exactly the same import occurs in the Manu-smrité also. It is:— 

Taal AMS: RAM Aorsarad | pAAUSHaPT AA TSS aT TAATPAL 


Cap, X, v. 64. 
Translation. 


If (a female of the caste) sprung from a Brahmana and a Sidra female, bear (children) to one 
of the highest caste, the inferior (tribe) attains the highest caste within the seventh generation. 

Most of the commentators on Mann interpret this verse in precisely the same manner, in which 
the verse, from Ydjiavalkya-smriti quoted above has been construed by VijidneSvara. But there are 
at least two commentators, who put a somewhat different, but even more favourable, interpretation on 
the verse, According to them, what Manu has ordained is that “if a Paragava, the son of a 
Brahmana and of a Sidra female, marries a most excellent Paragava female, who possess a good moral 


character and other virtues, and if his descendants do the same, the child born in the sixth generation 
will be a Brahmana.”’ 
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It is idle to suppose that the Indian law-books at any rate would deal with imaginary cases 
regarding castes. The consensus of opinion among Jearned scholars is that they but record the 
local customs of the various parts of the country. When, therefore, Manu and Yajiavalkya lay 
down that the offspring of a Siidra female from a Bréhmana becomes a Brahmana in the seventh 
generation, only one conclusion is possible, ezz., that Sidra blood runs through the veins of the 
Brahmanas of the present day, if they are descendants of the Brahmanas of the time of Manu and 
Yajiiavalkya, 

It is, however, the inscriptions that throw the best light on this question, and actually 
enable us to trace what foreign tribes were incorporated into Hindu society. As inscriptions are 
contemporary records, their historical accuracy cannot be questioned or their importance overrated. 
Indian epigraphy commences with the reign of Agoka, the Buddhist emperor of India, In his Rock 
Edict X IIT occur the following words! :— 

Ga 4 gage fst saris at wafasadts ara ga wir 
TAMA F Tag A slag vr safe away aw sist are 
ars Te TST sifaaiaea sat ws aca ara sifaenPy ara 
TR AA NsRsey Arr | 

Here five princes are named, wiz., Athtiyoka, Turamdya, Amtikini, Maka and Alikasundara. 
They have been universally identified with the Greek kings: Antiochos Soter, king of Syria; Ptolemy 
Philadelphos, king of Egypt; Antigonos Gonatas, king of Macedonia; and Alexander, king of 
Hpirus’. Now, it is worthy of note that Antiochos is herein called Yona-rdié, i.e, the pavene xip gr. 
Yavana was, therefore, a term used in ancient times, to denote the Greeks, and a perhaps in i 
first instance, the Indian form of the word Jonian?. The Greeks first penetrated into India with 
Alexander the Great, but their supremacy about this time was short-lived, as it was com pletely over- 
thrown by Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty, ee alter Alexander’s aesth, But 
though the Greeks were thus driven out of India, they maintained their power east Persia and 
close to the Hindukush in the province called Baktriana, and succeeded in again scene tel 
sway over the Panjab and occasionally extending it as far east and south as the Jamal and. Kathiawid, 
when the Maurya was supplanted by the Sunga dynasty. . One such Greek prince is referred hi by 
Patafijali (circa 150 B.C.) in the well-known passages of his Aah annCaieyay mz2., TEIDAT: Bina | 
and sTecrepaat AtafAaTa|, which are given by him BETaSHAnGee.Ot lan Gene menee. ane 
Imperfect Tense has thus been defined by Patatjali: qéa = earenrarare FAVES TUATTS, ¢.6., this 
tense is used by a person when the event described ies not witnessed by him, but is pate to the 
people, and was capable of being witnessed by him. Obviously, haaeb ake the sieges of Bakets and 
Madhyamiki by the Yavana king took place when Paranal lived. Saketa is generally identified 
with Oudh, and Madhyamika with Nagari, now an obscure village, six miles to the morta of Chitod, 
Udaipur State*. Now, the Greek prince, who is identified with this Yavena conqueror, is Menander'’, 
who, according to Strabo, penetrated to ‘Isamus’ (Jnmna) and subjugated Patalene (the Indus 
Delta) and Saraostos (Surishtra, ¢.e., Kathiiwid), This statement is corroborated by the curious 
observation of the author of the Periplus (erca 89 A.D.) that the coins of Menander and Apol- 
lodotus were current in his time at the port of Barygaza (Bharukachha, z.¢., Broach). Even to this 

3- 2 Smith’ History of India, p. 178. 

ae = oo ‘ penises History eine 187, 189 and 204, 

5 Mr. Y. A. Smith also adopts this view. But I think that the Yavana king, contemporaneous With Patafjali 
was Demetrius. I hold with Perey Gardner that Mevander flourished circa 110 B. CG. ( British Musewm Catalogue of 
Greek and Scythic Kings of India, Introd. p. xxxiii) or perhaps even a little later. This agrees with the 
statement of the author of the Periplus (¢ rea 89 A.D.) that the coins of Apollodotus and Menande? were in 
ivoulation in his time in Barygaza, é.e., Broach (Ante, Vol. VIII, p.143). This also shows that one was the 
Fniodidie successor of the other. This agrees with the fact that wherever the coins of Menander are found, the 


coins of Apollodotus are also found. But the reference to the Yavana king by Pataiijali shows that his conquest 
were ephemeral, and the Greek power certainly did not last for two consecutive reigns, 
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day his coins are found in Kathiawad in the south and as far as the Jamniin the east, On the 
obverse of his coins is the legend, Bascleus Suthros Menandros, in Greek language and characters, 
and on the reverse the legend Jlahd djasa Tradarasa Menaidrasa in the Pali language and the 
ancient Brahm? characters®, One is the exact translation of the other. Now, we have a Pali work 
entitled Milinda-panho (Queries of Milinda), in which Milinda is spoken of asa Yavana king 
and also as having been converted to Buddhism after a very long and interesting discussion, by the 
Buddhist Doctor Nigasena’. This Milinda has been commonly identified with Menander. The 
statement of the Pali work is corroborated by a coin of Menander, which bears the wheel of the law 
(dharma-chakra)®, the symbol of Buddhism, and which conjcins, with his name in the legend, the epi- 
thet dharmika (¢.e., dhdérmika) an essentially Buddhist expression, instead of the usual title tradara., 
So dear became Menander to the Buddhists that, according to a legend mentioned by Plutarch, no 
less than seven cities fought after his death for his ashes’, 

Let us now see how private individuals from amongst the Yavanas were disposed towards 
Buddhism. In inscriptions of the caves of West India, we find Yavanas frequently mentioned as 
making gifts in connection with Buddhist stipas and monasteries. In the Karli caves near Poona 
we have the following! :-— 

1. Banner azarae faeqara sar awa 

[The gilt (viz.) a pillar of a Yavana from Dhenukikata (named) Simhadhayya.] 
2. FarRAel TaTTT 

[(The gift) of a Yavana (named) Dhamma from Dhenukikata,] 


Now, these Yavanas are from Dhenukikata, and the names of both are Hindu. Simhadhayya 
corresponds to Sitnhadhairya, and, that Dharama corresponds to Dharma, goes without saying, 


The following inscriptions from the Junnar caves are worthy of notell ;— 


1. ware steer Tart Fara F Giese 
[Two cisterns,—the religious benetaction of the Yavana Irila of (t.¢e., belonging to) the Gartas, | 
2. wae Pare Tard arsed taoya az 
[The dining hall,—the religious benefaction to the Sangha of the Yavana Chita of (i.e., 
belonging to) the Gartas. | 
3. Bate Aes TAT WATT 
[The door of an interior apartment,—the religious benefaction of the Yavana Charmda. ] 


Of these Yavana names, only Irila appears to be foreign. Chita corresponds to Chitra, 
Chamda to Chandra, both undoubtedly Hindu names. 

There is only one Yavana inscription in the Nasik caves!2, It rung thus :— 

Pay stratee waTAaaKna Bra qa saBag sareqar 

zq or; d&e,, &e. 

[This dwelling (was granted) by the religious-souled Indrignidatta, son of Dharmaderva, a 
Yavana, a northerner and a resident of Dattimitra. ] 

Now, the owner of this cave-dwelling isa Yavana, 7.¢., Greek. But his name is Indrignidatta 
and his father’s, Dharmadeva, both decidedly Hindu names. He is a resident of Dattaimitra, a 
town, according to the Mahdbhdshya, in Sauvira. contiguous to modern Sind and supposed to have 
been founded by the Greek prince Demetriug!3. 


6 Smith’s Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Musewm, Calcutta, Vol. I, p. 22 ff, 


and 


Y Sacred Books of the East, Vols, XXXV and XXXVI. ® Anite, Vol, XXXII, p, 480 
9 Ariana Antiqua, p. 283; Ante, Vol. VIII, p. 337. 10 Ep, Ind., Vol. VII ea 53 and 65 
1 Arch. Surv. West. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 92 ff., Nos. 5, 8, 16. 12 Bp, Ind., Vol. VIII, p 90 


18 Trans, Inter. Cong. Or, for 1874, p, 345. 
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What are the facts then? The West Indian cave inscriptions give us names of certain private 
Yavana or Greek individuals, who made gifts to the Buddhist chattyas and monasteries and 
consequently were unquestionably Buddhists. And not only did they embrace Buddhism, but 
all except one borrowed Hindu names also; in short, if the word Yavana had not been men- 
tioned in these inscriptions, their foreign extraction would have remained undetected. 

For a long while the antiquarians were under the impression that the Greeks had become Bud- 
dhists only and that none of them had embraced Hinduism. But this impression is now proved 
erroneous by the discovery of a pillar inscription of about the second century B.C, and found at Bes- 
nagar in the Gwalior territory in Malwa. It records the erection of a garuda-dhvaja in honour of 
Vasudeva, god of gods, by Heliodora, son of Diya, come from the king Antalikita (Antialkidas) to the 
court of the king Bhigabhadra. Heliodora is called a Yarana-diia, t.¢., a Greek ambassador, and 
his and his father’s name, viz., Heliodora and Diya, undoubtedly correspond to the Greek Helio- 
doros and Dion. The very fact that he erected a garuda column shows that, though a Greek, he 
had become a Hindu anda Vaishnava; and if any doubt is still entertained, itis completely 
set at rest by the fact that he is actually styled Bh@gavaia in the inscription. 

So far with regard to the Yavana or Greek princes and private individuals. The Yavanas 
were succeeded by the Saka kings, who also were foreigners, The Imperial dynasty was reigning 
in the Panjib and eastern parts of Afghinistin, but their might had overshadowed the northern, 
central and western parts of India also.§ The remoter provinces of the kingdom were governed by 
its viceroys called Kshatrapas, i.e., Satraps, who, however, before long, succeeded in setting aside 
the suzerain power and declaring their independence. One such Kshatrapa family was settled 
round about Takshagila, the Greek Taxila, which was identified by Cunningham with Shahdheri 
in the Panjib, and another at Mathuri. A third held sway over Kathidwid and Malwa, and a 
fourth over the Dekkan. Nov, it is all but certain that most of the members of the imperial Saka 
dynasty were Buddhists. Thus Spalirises, Azas, and Moas, the second, third, and sixth princes of 
this dynasty, and Spalahores and Spalgadames style themselves on theircoins dhramika, i.e. dhdr- 
mika, an expression, which, as said above, is peculiarly Buddhistic.'6 Their coins also bear the 
symbol of a wheel, which reminds us of the Buddhist dharma-chakra. Ofthe Kshatrapa families, 
two were converts to Buddhism. The well-known Mathura Lion-capital inscription!” records the 
erection of a stipa over a relic of Buddha by Nadasi-kasa, wife of the Mahikshatrapa Rajila, and 
the various benefactions connected therewith by the other members of his family such as Abdhola, 
Hayuari, Hana and so forth. The Mahikshatrapa Rajila here referred to ruled over eastern 
Panjab, north-east Rajputind and the province round about Mathura. There was another Kshatrapa 


14 Jour. R. As. Soc. for 1909, p. 1089; Jour. Bomb. As. Soc., Vol. XXTIT., p. 104. 

15 Mr. Smith speaks of this family of kings as an Indo-Parthian dynasty, probably because some of them bear 
Iranic names. But if many foreign kings, as we know, adopted Hindu names, there is no wonder that some of 
these Saka kings assumed Iranic names. The very fact that they have such namesas Moas and Azas amongst 
them, which are believed to be Scythian, shows that they are Indo-Scythian, and not Indo-Parthian. Their Saka 
extraction is indicated, I think, by the mention of Sakastana in the Mathura Lion-capital made with patriotic 
feelings. In spite of what some scholars have said to the contrary, I maintain with Mr. F. W. Thomas (Ep. Jnd., 
Vol. IX., p. 189) that it refers to the “country of Sakas,”’ which perhaps in those days did not merely designate 
the modern Sistan, but included the Indo-Skythia referred to by the author of the Periplus and Ptolemy. Gondo- 
phares’ dynasty, however, was, in all likelihood, Indo-Parthian, as there is not asingle Scythian name therein, 
I still stick to my old view regarding the order of succession of this Saka dynasty founded by Vonones. Ialso 
stick to my View that the Mathurd date 72 of Sodasa, the Taxila date 78 of Patika, the Takht-i-Bahi date 103 of 
Gondophares, and the Panjtar date 123 of a Gushana prince, whose name is lost, are years of one and the same era. 
But I am now inclined to refer them allto the Vikramaera. The dates of Kanishka and his successors I would 
now refer to the Saka era. This isnot the place to disouss this subject but I shall seize an early opportunity 
of advancing arguments in support of these views. 

16 Ante, Vol, XXXII., p. 429. 11 By, Ind., Vol. 1X., p. 141 ££. 
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family, as I have said above, reigning at Takshasila. One of the panerrapes of this family, 
called Kusulake, was Liaka, Anda copper-plate inscription found in the Panjiib describes his son 
Patika as raising a stdpa over the relics of the Buddha and making a grant of land for its upkeep. 

The other two Kshatrapa families were, however, followers of the Brahmanic religion. [ have 
said above that one was holding Kathiiwad and Malwaé and the other the Dekkan. The inscrip- 
tions of this last Kshatrapa family are found in the Nasik, Karli, and Junnar caves. A part of an 
inscription relating to them at Nasik may be quoted as follows? ee aes 

PU A: ASAE ATTE TSTUACT STATA MATHIAT TTT: 
Bay PAAPTAATASA. ee STAT ATATT AAA TST ANAT 
ATTA ATCA SAAS TAT 

mre goudta aery: seams &e., &. 

The donor referred to in this inscription is Dshavadata, ¢.¢., Rishabhadatta or Vrishabhadatta. 
His wife’s name, as given in another Niisik inscription, is Samghamit4, 7.¢, Sanghamitra. 
Both of these are indisputably Hindu names. But in a third Nasik inscription we are distinctly told 
that he was a Saka® His foreign origin is also indicated by the names of his father and father-in- 
law. The former is called Dinika and the latter Nahapina, as will be seen from the inscription 
just quoted. It will easily be admitted that neither Dinika nor Nahapina is an Indian, i.e,, 
Hindu, name. Nahapina again is styled a Kshatrapa, and is said to be of the Kshaharita family, 
Kshaharita is a non-Hindu name. And Kshatrapa also is not a Sanskrit word ; at any rate, it is 
unknown to Sanskrit literature. It is the Sanskritised form of the old Persian title Kshatrapévan, 
which has been anglicised into Satrap. All these things unmistakably point to the alien origin of 
Ushavadata and, in particular, to his having been a Saka, though his and his wife’s names are dis- 
tinctly Hindu. Now let us see what the remainder of the inscription tells us. Rishabhadatta is 
called ért-go-sata-sahasra-da, t.e., the giver of three hundred thousand kine. He is further spoken 
of as having granted, sixteen villages to the gods and Brihmanas. He is also stated to have furnish- 
ed eight Brahmanas with the means of marriage at the holy place Prabhasa, 7.¢., Somn4th-Pattan 
in Kathiawid, in other words, he incurred the merit of accomplishing eight Brihmana marri- 
ages. And, to crown the whole, he is said to have been anuvarshah Brdhmana-sata -sdhasri-bhojd- 
payttd, i.é., to have annually fed one hundred thousand Bréhmanas. This reminds us, as Dr. 
Bhandarkar has aptly gaid,?° of the grand feast given, not many years ago, to Brihmanas by the 
late Maharaja Sindhia of Gwalior. These charities undoubtedly stamp Ushavadita aa a very 
staunch adherent of the Brahmanical religion. Yet in origin he was a Saka and, therefore, a 
foreigner ! 

The rule of this Kshatrapa family, called Kshaharata, over the Dekkan did not last for a long 
time. It was speedily overthrown by Gautamiputra Satakarni and his son, V&sishthiputra Pulu- 
mAyi, of the Sitavahana or Sélivahana dynasty, Another Kshatrapa family, I have said, ruled 
over Kithidwad aud Malwa. Its capital was Ujjain. It produced no less than nineteen rulers 
and its sway endured for no less than 270 yearsup to A.D. 888. The founder of this family was 
Chashtana and his father was Ghsamotika, both indubitably foreign names. But the names of 
all his successors are Hindu, e.g., the son of Chashtana himself was Jayaddman, his son was Rud- 
radaman, Though perhaps the ending ddéman may be supposed, as Prof. Rapson says, to be 
the same as the suffix dames in such names as Spalgadames and so forth,2! the first components 
such as Jayas and Rudra-, are unquestionably Hindu. About this Rudradaman his rock-inscription 
at Jundgadh says? :— 

Tey TreTE-Kaareaat Pres Aeatat aver — 

TW — Far — TANTRA 
8 Ep. Ind., Vol. VILL, p. 78 19 Tbid., pp. 85-6. 20 Larly History of the Dekkan, p. 41. 
1 Catalogue of Indian Coins, Introd., p. cv. 22 Ep. Ind., Vol. VIIL., p. 44, 1. 13. 
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(Who has obtained profuse fame by studying and remembering, by the knowledge and prac« 
tice of grammar, music, logic and other great lores.) 

Rudradéman thus not only bore a Hindu name but had also made himself thoroughly conver- 
sant with Hindn sciences. But he was by origin @ stranger! So perfectly Hinduised these Saka 
Kshatrapa families had become that the other royal Hindu families did not think it polluting or 
degrading to Contract matrimonial alliances with them. The Satavahane dynasty, whose other 
variant SélivAhana is so well-known to the people of Maharashtra, and whose Hindu origin is in- 
controvertible, was thus connected with this Kshatrapa family. A Kanhert cave inscription says? : 

eeteecsecseoe, OT PASTA SMATTHOeR Fear: HEAR ErMTATAY | 
ARIAATE( TF )IFAT....-. seetectes 
cooeeees RL PPT AATCIT TACHA TST Fergey: [1 J 

The inscription records the gift of one Sateraka, the minister of a certain queen, whose 
name is lost. But she is said to have been the wife of V&sishthiputra Sri-Satakarni, a Sdtavahana 
King, and daughter of a Mahi-Kshatrapa called Ru(dra). This Rudra, hag rightly been supposed 


to be Rudradiman by the late Dr. Bihler, Here then we-find that a Sitaydhana prince named 
Vasishthiputra Sri-~Sitakarni, who, as shown by me elsewhere, was the-second son of Gautam}- 
putra Satakarni, the exterminator of the Kshaharita Kshatrapa. family, had actuall y been married 
to a daughter of the Mahi-Kshatrapa. Rudradaman. These Saka kings had thus become So 
thoroughly Hinduised that another Hindu royal dynasty. had no scruples whatever, gocial or 
religious, in entering into matrimonial relationship with them. | | 
Let us now see what the predilections of private Saka individuals were. At Nasik, there 
are two cave inscriptions which speak of their benefactions, One is as follows%5 : 
fag wae wane Baad aT 
sysgsy TAGUTTT ST. 


Utieat FT... 
The inscription records the gift of a.dwelling cave and twocisterns by Vudhika, 2. ¢,, Vriddhi- 


ka, son of Vishnudatta, a Saka.and.a resident of Dasapura, i. ¢., Mandasaur in the Gwalior State. 
The names Vriddhika and Vishnudatta are Hindu, and both would have passed for Hindus, if their 
Saka extraction had not been specified. The other inscription refers itself to. the reign of a king 


called lévarasena, and then. runs as follows; 
seneeconeees TRUATEAT? EPEAT TUTRET 
Waweq waar were PATTATT 
WaT. wana seiawar srr 


Perey ty mila) to 


Prarateare serra waar 

The inscription records the gift of a permanent endowment for procuring medicine to the sick, 
by one Vishnudatté. She is called an upésikd, a female Buddhist lay-worshipper. She is styled 
Sakanika, and is stated to have been the daughter of a Saka called Agnivarman: She was the 
wife of a Ganapaka Rebhila and mother of a Ganapaka.Visvavarman, Now, it is worthy of note 
that Vishnudatta’s father is called Saka Agnivarman. He was,.therefore,a Saka. But his name, 
viz. Agnivarman, is distinctly Hindu, and what is strange is that, as the ending suffix varman 
shows, he was at that time looked upon as a Kshatriya. Ganapaka too, like Saka, must have been 
a tribal name, but we have no means of determining whether it was-the name of an indigenous or 
foreign tribe. Being the daughter of a Saka, Vishnudatta is called a Sakanika; though married 
to a Ganapaka. This reminds us of the present Rajpit princesses, who are known at their 
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2% Jour. Bom, As, Soe, Vol, SXIIL, pp, 72-3. 


a3 Arch. Surv. West, Ind., Vol. V., p. 78. 
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husband-chiefs’ homes by the tribal name of their father. Thus the ruling dynasty of Jodhpur 
is Rathod, but the first queen of the present Maharaji is styled Hadijt, 7. ¢, the daughter of 
a Hada, a sub-division of the Chohias, to which belongs the Bundi family from which she has 
sprung. 

Almost synchronous with the Sakas were the Abhiras, another foreign horde, which made 
‘ncursions into Lndia both south and east, and gave their name to the provinces where they settled. 
We have thus a tract of Jand in the United Provinces called Ahrauri, which is a corruption of the 
Sanskrit Abhfravatake. There is another province not far from Jhinsi, doubtless called Ahirwir 
after the Abirs established there. The Abhiras carried their arms even so far south as the 
Dekkan. The Purénas are unanimous in saying that after the Andhrabh rityas the Dekkan was 
held by the Abhiras, and quite in consonance with this, an inscription has been found at Nasik, 
which is dated in the reign of an Abhira king. Now that the Abhtras are foreigners is indubi- 
table. Both in the Vishnupurdna and the Musalaparvan of the Mahdbhdrata*® they are brand- 
ed as dasyus or banditti and mlechchhas or foreigners, in the story which says that Arjuna, after 
he had cremated the dead bodies of Krishna and Balariima in Dviraki, was proceeding with the 
Vidava widowed females to Mathura through the Panjiib, when he was waylaid by these Abhtras 
and deprived of his treasures and beautiful women. But like all other tribes, most of them soon 
gave up their predatory habits, though these were not altogether unknown even so late as the 9th 
century A.D. Thus an inscription?” found at Ghatiyaili, 22 miles north-west of Jodhpur, and 
on a pillar erected by Kakkuka, a prince of the feudatory Pratihira dynasty, and dated V. E, 


918, contains the following verse : 
TeraRTH AA: TESATSeATTa: | 
Vey: AMSA APHCSTTT ST: 1 

Here we are told that the village of Rohinsakipaka, 7. ¢., Ghatiyfli, had become desolate, and 
unworthy of habitation for the good people in consequence of the Abhtras. The Abhiras of the 
present day, however, are free from these predatory instincts. The inscription at Nasik just 
alluded to, is the same as that which specifies the grant of the Sakaniki Vishoudatti. The firsé 
three lines of it, with which alone we are here concerned, are :— 

fag ua: aetigaey Rrararitqaeas 
SATE ALATEST STEAL TIT & FT- 
rere ate Y Raat awaited &8 

This record is dated in the reign of the king Madhariputra iévarasena, son of Sivadatta, 
Both lévarasena and Sivadatta are called Abhiras, and yet their names are distinctly Hindu. 
And what is more interesting is that Iévarasena is here called also by his metronymic, vZz,, 
Miidharfputra, just as all the Kshatriyas of the time are in the cave inscriptions. At Gunda in 
Kathiawad another Abhira inscription has been found?’, This is dated [Saka] 102==180 A. D., 
and refers itself to the reign of the Mah&kshatrapa Rudrasimha, son of Rudradiman. 1¢ speaks 
ofagrant made by the sendpati or commander-in-chief of the name of Rudrabhiti, son of the 
sendpait Bahaka. Herein Rudrabhitiis called an Abhira, but his name, it need scarcely be 
added, is unmistakably Hindu. 

The Abhtras are, no doubt, the same as the Abirs of the present day, whe are spread ag far 
east as Bengél and as far sonth as the Dekkan. Most of them are cowherds, but some have pur- 
sued other callings also, and are distinguished in some places from other persons of these call- 
ings by the distinctive appellation of Ahir. Thus we have simple Sonirs and Ahir Sonirs, 
simple Sutérs and Abir Sut&rs .and so forth, existing side by side in Khindesh. Abhtra Brah- 





% Vishnupurdna, amsa V adhydiga 88 ; ; Musalaparvan, adhy@ya vii, 
31 Bp, Ind., Voi 1X., p. 280, % Ante, Vol. X., p. 157. 
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manas are also reported to be existing in Khandesh, Gujarat and Rajputina*®. The Ahirs were 
such an important tribe that they gave rise to a separate dialect. Thus in Khandesh their 
dialect is known as Ahiraoi, which, though on the whole resembling the Marathi of that district, 
has peculiarities of its own to such an extent as to be recognised as a Separate dialect, The Ahirs 
of Kathiawad and Kachh also have their own Gujarati dialect. In olden times also the dialect of 
the Abhfras was not unknown, and it is distinctly referred to by Dandin in his Kdvyédarsa. 

After the Sakas, the Kushanas wielded imperial power over northern India. The first prince 
of this dynasty was Kujula-Kadphises. In the legends of his coins he is styled sacha-dhamma-thita, 
a, €., Salyu-dharma-sthita. He thus appears to have been a Buddhist?°, His successor was 
Wema-Kadphises, who was, without doubt, a follower of the Brahmanic religion, and; in parti- 
cular, a devotee of Siva. The legend on the reverse of his coins is maharajasa rajadirajasa sarva- 
loga-isvarasa mahisvarasa Wima-Kathphisasa tratarsa’!, Here the word mahigvarasa may possibly 
stand for the Sanskrit mdhesvarasya, i. e., * of a devotee of Mahesvara (Siva).” But that he was 
a Saiva is placed beyond all doubt by the fact that the reverses of his coins bear the image of 
Nandin, sometimes accompanied by a figure holding a trident and a tiger skin, ¢.¢., doubtless 
Siva. He was succeeded by Kanishka, Huvishka and V&sudeva, though perhaps not of his 
lineage. And though on their coins the figures of the Greek and Iranian deities are found, those 
of the Hindu divinities are not wanting. Thus the coins of Kanishka bear the figure of the 
Buddha, both in the sitting and standing posture. And, in fact, it is on his coins only that we 
for the first time find the Buddha actually figured. This may be regarded as evidence of the 
truth of what the northern Buddhists assert as to Kanishka being their patron. During his 
regime and under his auspices a conference of monks was convened to settle the Buddhist 
canon again, and it was at this time that the Mahayana school of Buddhism assumed a definite 
form. On the coins of his successors occur the figures of “Skando” (Skanda), ‘‘ Mahaseno”’ 
(Mahasena), ‘‘ Komaro” (Kumara), “ Bizago”’ (Visiikha) and ‘“* Oesho” (Siva),—all from the 
Brahmanic pantheon. That these Kushana kings are foreigners is indisputable. The names 
Kujula-Kadphises, Wema-Kadphises, Kanishka and Huvishka by no means sound Indian. The 
numismatists are at one in saying that the costume of these kings, as determined from their 
coins, is Turki and their features Mongolian. And yet we find them doing homage to the 
Hindu divinities | 

The well-known Maga or Sakadvipi Brahmanas®? must be assigned to about this period, 
An inscription stone of Sake 1059=1137-88 A.D. has been found at Govindpur%? in the Nawada 
sub-division of the GayA District, Bengal, which begins with the following stanza, descriptive of this 


community :— 
aat Trearyornrarrcarent aaawss To: 
TTA gt Tea grararirersytarat at FAT ATE | 
qACAaA THA BASSAI aA Sted: CIT HZ“AH: 
areat sata ears afsared Sees Watea Il 
Translation, 

Hail to that gem of the three worlds, the divine Aruna, whose presence sanctifies the millz- 
ocean-encircled SAkadvipa, where the Brihmanas are named Magas! There a race of twice-born 
(sprang) from the sun’s own body, grazed by the lathe,3! whom Simba himself brought hither- 
Glorious are they, honoured in the world ! 

89 Wilson's Indian Caste, Vol. I1., pp. 23, 120, 177. 30 Ante, Vol. XXXIT, p. 429, 

81 Smith’s Catalogue of the coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, p. 68. , 

8 The late Professor Weber has written a learned paper on Magas, but Iam sotry to say that it has been a 
senled book to me, as I do not know German and could not induce anybody to translate it for me. 


838 Hp. Ind., Vol. IL, p. 330 ff. 
84 Compare bhrami-likhita-tanor® of the text with Sdkadvipe bhramis kritud rdparh nirvartitai mama of the 


Bhavishya-purdna, Brdéhmaparvan, Cap. 129, v. 13. 
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Buta detailed account of these Magas is given in the Bhavishya-purdna*®, Therein they are 
said to have sprung from the union of Surya and Nakshubhi, daughter of the sage Rijihva, belong- 
ing to the Mihira gofra. The account here is rather involved and not quite lucid. But the main 
points are clear enough. She had ason named J aragabda according to one manuscript, but J arasasta 
according to another. He was the originator of the Maga Brihm . They were originally 
dwelling in the Sakadvipa, but were brought into Jambudvtpa, it is said, by Simba, son of Krishna, 
Gamba was suffering from white leprosy, and Narada advised him to erect a temple of Stirya on the 
river Chandrabhigi in order that he might be cured of his disease. This was accordingly built36, 
but no Brihmanas undertook to perform the duties of pujdris. Thereupon on the advice of Gaura- 
mukha, Samba set ont for Sikadvipa, and brought ten Maga families. Various details are further 
given of these Brahmanas. But it is sufficient here to note that they were also called Bhojakas and 
that they wore round their waist what is called an avyanga, which was originally the skin of the 
serpent-god Vasuki. A little reflection will tell us that these Magas are no other than the Magi of 
old Persia, who were the priestly class there. The name of their originator, we have seen, was 
Saragasta, which bears a close correspondence in sound to Jaratusta (Zoroaster). Avyanga again is 
the Indian form of the Avesti word Atwydénghan, The gotra of the grandfather of Jaragasta, as 
we have seen, is Mihira, which again is the Sanskritised form of the old Persian word Mihr. 

We have already seen that Magas are mentioned in the Govindpur stone inscription of 1137 
A.D. But an earlier epigraphic reference to them is to be found in the GhatiyAla inscription of 
Kakkuka dated 918 V.H.=861 A.D. The text of the inscription is therein said to have been 
drawn up by the Maga Mitriravi. Vardhamihira (cérca 505 A.D.) in his Brihatsamhitd, Cap. Ix, 
v.19, speaks of the Magas as the proper persons to install and consecrate the image of Surya. To 
about this time (550 A.D.) belongs the manuscript found in Nepal, in which, itis said, that in 
the Kaliyuga, Magas and Brihmanas would be regarded as of the same status’?. Again, it is 
worthy of note that a short account of Sikadvipa together with its population, including Magas, 
occurs in the Mahdbhdrata, Bhishmaparvan, Cap. xi3® This may be an interpolation, but it must 
be remembered that the epic acquired its present character by about 450 A.D.%°, and consequently 
Magas must be supposed to have come into India before the middle of the fifth century. I thiok 
‘they came with Kanishka*® (czrca 78 A.D.), who appears to have been the first Indo-Scythian prince 
that had espoused the Avestic faith, Whatis specially noticeable inthis connection is that itis on 
his coins that the name and figure of the deity Mihira for the first time are met with. Mihira wasa 
form of the god Surya, was the name of Rijihva, grandfather of Jaragasta, and is even now an epithet 
borne by many Sakadvipt Brihmanas. Magas,in all probability, first came into India with 
Kanishka ag his Avestic priests. 

Such was the origin of Maga Brihmanas. Yet how thoroughly they had imbibed Hindu faith 
and literature! The Govindpur inscription referred to above speaks of one Gangidhara as having 
built a tank, He was also the composer of the inscription. He gives us a short description of his 


3 Brahmaparvan, Caps. 189-42, In some MSS. instead of Nakshubh& we have Nikshubhé, and instead of 
Rijihva, Sujihva or Rijvahva. So also some MSS. have Jalagambu or Jaragabda instead of J arasasta, 

$6 Chandrabhagé is a name of the river Chendb, and the temple was built at Multan, one of whose names ig 
Sambapura ; the place, where the image is installed, is called Mitravana in the Bhavishya- pur dna, For further de- 
tails, see Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, Vol. L., p. 232 ff. 

51 Proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 1902, p. 3. 

58 The same verses are repeated in the Bhavishya-purdna, Bréhmaparvan, Cap. 139, v, 74 £. 

89 According to Professor Macdonell, the epic acquired its present character by about 350 A.D. (4 History of 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 287). But the mention of Hina in it requires us, I think, ¢o assign it to 450 A. D. 

* T have now come to regard that Kanishka, in all likelihood, flourished about this time and that he was the 
originator of the era, which was afterwards known at Bakakala, 

«1 Ante, Vol. XVIL., p. 89 ff, 
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relatives, from which it appears that his was a poetic family. His father, Manoratha, is styled nétana 
Kalidasa, and his grandfather Chakrapini is compared to VAlmtki. Many others are praised more 
or less for their poetic talents. His is not a mere empty praise because they were his relatives, for 
the work Sadukti-karndmrita of Sridharadisa (1205 A.D.), an anthology culled chiefly from 
Bengal poets,42 makes mention of no less than six of these (including him) and cites their verses 
also. Nay, Varihamihira, one of the most celebrated astronomers of India, appears to have been a 
Maga Brahmana. Bhattotpala, who has commented on his works, tells us that he was a Magadha 
Brahmana,s8 Magadha here does not, I think, mean an inhabitant of Magadha, but a Maga himself. 
The Bhavishya-purdna distinctly tells us that Magan dhydyanti te yasmadt tena te Magadhiah smritah.44 
This is corroborated by his and his father’s names, viz,, Varihamihira and Adityadisa, one of 
whose components is a name of Sirya, 

In the Jodhpur State there is a class of Brahmanas known as Sevak and also Bhojak, most 
of whom are religious dependents of the Osvil Srivaks. They call themselves Sikadvipt Brahmanas, 
and keep images of Surya in their houses, which they worship on Sundays, when they eat once 
only.45 Formerly they used to wear a necklace resembling the cast-off skin of a serpent, no doubt 
corresponding to the avyanga, which was supposed to be the cast-off skin of Visuki. But this 
practice has recently fallen into desuetude.46 The Paragari Brihmanas of Pushkar were also origin- 
ally known as Sevaks and Siikadvipi Brihmanas, At any rate they were so known till the time of 
the Jaipur king Jayasimha 11.47 The Sevaks say that their caste people are called Sikadvip! in the 
east, SttApatri in the south, and Pande round about Delhi and Agri. The pujdris of the temples of 
Jagadiga and Jvailamukhi in north India are, it is said, SAkadvip? Brabmanas. 

After the overthrow of the Kushanas, the Haihayas poured into India. The Harévainsa and 
the Vishnu-purdna’? state that they seizel the kingdom of the indigenous Indian king Bahu 
and that they were assisted in this expedition by the Sakas, Yavanas, Piradas, Kambojas, Pahlavas 
and Khagas, Bihu retired to a forest and killed himself. One of his wives, who was pregnant at 
that time, went to the hermitage of Aurva-Bhirgava, and was there delivered of a son called Sagara. 
The latter, in course of time, learnt the use of various miraculous weapons frum the former, and made 
a fearful slaughter of the Haihayas. He then turned his arms against the Sakas, Yavanas, etc., but 
the sage Vasishtha intervened, and Sagara had to content himself with depriving them of the true 
religion and degrading them as Kshatriyas. Now, as the Haihayas are here classed with Sakas, 
Yavanas, Piradas,: Kimbojas and so forth, there can be little doubt that they were regarded as 
mlechchhas, i.¢., foreigners, at about the close of the fourth century A.D., when the Hartvawsa was 
composed, It does not seem difficult to determine which part of India they held. In the Anuéd- 
sana-parvan of the Mahdbhdrata and also in the Harivaiusa,4® we are informed that the thousand- 
armed Haiyaya king Kartavirya-Arjuna reigned over the whole earth at Mahishmati, which, I 
think, bas been rightly identified by Dr. Fleet with Mandhata tn the Central Provinces. 

Kalachuris of Central Provinces in many of their inscriptions cal] themselves Haihayas, and 
trace their lineage to Kartavirya.5° They were probably a sept of the Haihayas. Their power, how- 
ever, does not date earlier than circa 875 A.D. A branch of this family went to western India, and 
established itself at Kalyani, under the leadership of Bijjala, by supplanting the Chilukya dynasty! 

42 Zeit, Deutschen Morg. Ges., Vol. XXXVI, p. 511. 

£3 Colebrooke’s Miscella reous Essays, Vol. II., p. 477, note. tt Brdhmaparvan, Cap. 117., v. 55. 
45 Census Report of the Jodhpur State (Hindi), for 1891, Vol TIL, p. 320 ff. 

46 Bor this information I am indebted to Munshi Deviprasad of Jodhpur. 

41 I owe this information to Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha of Ajmer. 

‘8 Harivariéa (Beng&l) vs. 764-776 ; Vishnu-purdna, ama iv, Cap. 8, v. 16 ff. 

49 Anugdsanaparvan, adydya, 158, v.83; Aarivaréa, v. 1868. 

50 Ep. Ind., Vol. I., pp. 87, 268 ; Vol IL, p. 5 ; Vide also anie, Vol. XII., pp. 253, 268. 

61 Bombay Gaxetteer, Vol, I., Pt, IL, p. 225 ff. ani p. 463 &. 
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This is seen from the fact that the formal preambles of their records always style them ‘ lord of 
Kalaiijara, the best of towns.” Kalatjara is unquestionably the celebrated hill-fort Kalifijar in the 
Banda District, Bundelkhand, in the United Provinces, in the very heart of the territory of these 
Kalachuris, But the earliest Kalachuri family, of which records have been found and which appears 
to be the imperial dynasty, was that ruling over the Nasik and Khandesh districts, Gujarat and 
Malwa, and reigning in all likelihood at Mabishmati. One copper-plate grant of this dynasty has 
been found at Abhon in the Nasik district, and is dated in the year 347 (595 A.D.) in the reign 
of Katachchtiri king Saikaragana.®2 The grant was issued by the Kalachuri prince when he was at 
Ujjayani. Another was discovered at Sarsavni®? in the Pidré sub-division of the Baroda State, 
is dated in the year 361 (609-10 A.D.), and refers itself to the reign of Buldharaja, who js no 
doubt the same as the Kalatsiiri prince of that name represented in the Mahakita pillar inscrip- 
tion to have been defeated by the Chalukya prince Mangalega.54 Besides the Kalachuris, there 
appear to be some chieftains, at any rate in southern India, who were known simply as Haihayas. 
Thus in the time of the late Chailukya prince Somegvara I., one of his feudatories, was the 
Mahémandalesvara Revarasa, with the title of “ lord of Mahishmati, the best of towns,” and 
described as belonging to the family of Kartavirya.5> During the regime of the Chalukya king 
Vikramiiditya VI., a portion of the Nizam’s Dominions round about Kammarawiidi was governed 
by his feudatory Yainemarasa, with the title of ‘‘ lord of Mahishmatt, the best of towns,” and 
belonging to the Ahihaya-vaméa.56 Similarly, a feudatory of the Chilukya sovereign, Perma. 
Jagadekamalla II], was one Revarasa with the same title and pertaining to the same family. 
The Ahihaya vathéa here referred to must undoubtedly be the same as Haihaya, as is clearly 
proved by the mention of Mihishmati, the old capital of the Haihayas. 

All the records of the Kalachuri dynasties, whether of Chedi, Ratanptir or Gujarit- 
Malwi, are dated in an era,of their own. This era is also employed by princes of other 
dynasties such as the Uchchhakalpa, Traikitaka®® and so forth, who were in all probability 
their feudatories. The epoch of this era is A.D. 249, when, therefore, the power of the 
Haihayas must be supposed to have been firmly established. The legends of Paragurima 
freeing the earth of the Kshatriyas are too well-known to be repeated here. But if we read 
between the lines, we find that he bore a grudge only against the Haihayas, with whose slanghter 
he was chiefly concerned, ParaSurima is, in the Muhdbhdrata, represented as residing in the 
Mahendra mountain, and in the Harivanga in the Sahya. And if there isa grain of truth in 
the legends, what they perhaps imply is that ParaSuriima, or some Brihmana hero in the south, 
put an effectual stop to the further incursions and encroachments of the Haihayas, who wanted 
to occupy southern India. 

Traces of the name Kalachuri are still found amongst the Marithis®® and Rajpits of the 
Central Provinces. The Kaiyastha Prabhus® of Mahiirishtra at any rate claim descent.from 
Sahasrirjuna. There isasept of the Siryavansi Rajpits in Bihar called Harihobans,*! who 
. appear to be the same as Haihayavans. There are Hayobansas also in the United Provinces.2 

After the power of the Kushanas was overthrown and that of the Guptas established, 
India enjoyed respite for about two centuries. It was during the first half of the 6th century 
that the Htinas penetrated into India with the allied tribes Gurjaras, Maitrakas and so forth, 


52 Ep, Ind., Vol, IX,, p. 297 ff, 53 Thid Vol. VI., p. 297 fF. St Ante, Vol. XIX. pp. 17-18. 

55 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1., Pt. II, p. 489, 58 Ibid. p. 451. 57 Ibid., p. 457. 

38 The Traikutakas were probably not feudatories, as they seem to have struck coins ; but were a sept of the 
Haihayas, like the Kalachuris, 

**Birje’s Who are the Mardthds ? p, 108. 89 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIII., Pt. I, p. 87. 

5! Risley’s The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. T., p. 817. 

62 Elliot’s The Races of the N. W. Provinces of India, Vol. I., p. 128. 
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eclipsed the Gupta power, and occupied northern and central India, The two Hiina sovereigns, 
whose names have been preserved, are Toramina and his son Mihirakula.®8 Both these names 
are non-Indian. Mihirakula no doubt apparently looks like a Hindu name, but is, in reality, the 
Sanskritised form of the Persian Mihrgul “ Rose of the Sun.’ We donot know whether 
Toramina had become a Hindu, but certain it is that Mihirakula had become a convert to 
Hinduism. On some of his coins we have, on the reverse, a bull—the emblem of Siva—with 
the legend jayatu vrishah, ‘‘ victorious be the bull!’ Again, ina Mandasaur inscription, he is 
said to have bent his neck to none but Siva.s6¢ This is an unmistakable indication of his 
having become a Hindu and adopted the worship of the god Siva. When he was defeated 
aud driven out of north and central India by the conjoint effort of Narasithhagupta-Baladitya 
in the east and Yasodharman in the west, he, according to the Réjatarangini, retired to Kashmir, 
established an empire there, and was the founder of the family, Hina of course, which for long 
held that country and were staunch adherents of Brahmanism. 

That the Hiinas are Huns or White Ephthalites and consequently foreign barbarians is 
incontrovertible. And yet as early as the llth century they had come to be regarded as 
Kshatriyas; and an inscription informs us that a Chedi king Yaégahkarna married a Hina 
princess of the name of Ahalladevi. The Hiinas have become so thoroughly Hinduised that 
they are looked upon as one of the thirty-six Rijpit families believed to be genuine and pure. 
But so far as my inquiries go, they have no longer any separate existence as a clan like the 
Chavaus, Pavirs and so forth. Hina is now-a-days found only as a family name in the Panjib, 
or as the name of a sub-division of such castes as Rebhari.®” 

I have stated above that another foreign horde that came into India with the Hina was the 
Goajar, which has been Sanskritised into Gurjara or Gfirjara. The modern province of Gujarit 
in the Bombay Presidency and the districts of Gujarat and Gujarinwala in the Panjab are no doubt 
called after the Gijaras. who came and settled there. The name Gujarat is not a corruption of 
Gurjara-rishtra as is too commonly supposed, but of Gurjaratré. In inscriptions of about the 
9th century found near Jodbpar, a province called Gurjaratra is mentioned, and the Daulatpuri 
copper-plate grant of Bhoja I and a Kaletjara inscription enable us to infer that it embraced 
at least the modern districts of Didwiné and Parbatsar of the Jodhpur State.6® A fourth 
Gujarat (i.e, Gurjaratré) is mentioned by Al-Biruni (A.D. 970-1031). To the south-east of 
Kanauj, he says, lay Guzarit, the capital of which was Bazan, also known as Narayan, which 
is identified with Narayanpur in the north-easternmost part of the Jaipur territory, In fact, 
the Gdjars still abound in this part of Jaipur, and the southern portion of the Alwar 
State, And this province was no doubt in old days held by a dynasty named Gurjara, 
Pratihara, as is shown by an inscription found at Rajor.7? Therein Mathanadeva, a prince of 
this family, is represented to have granted the village of Vyighrapdtaka to the god 
Lachchhakeévara named after his mother Lachchhuka. The fields of this village, itis said 
were cultivated by the Gurjaras,—-which shows that the Gijars had occupied and settled in that 
country in the 10th century at the latest. But it was in western Rajputini that they appear 
to have established themselves first. For, as informed by the Chinese pilgrim, Yuan-Chwang, 
whocame to India in the earlier part of the seventh century, that part of Rajputiind was 








68 Gupta Insers., by Fleet, pp. 159 and 162, & Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1., Pt. 1., p. 75, note 6. 
65 Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, by V. A. Smith, p. 235. 
6s Gupta Insers., by Fleet, p. 145. 87 Census Report of the Jodhpur State (Hindi), for 1891. Vol. TII., p. 570. 


68 Jour, Bomb. As. Soc., Vol. XX, pp. 414-5. 
69 Al Btruni, by Sachau, Vol. L., p. 202; Bombay Gazeticer, Vol. I., Pt. 1., p. 520. 7 Zp, Ind., Vol. ITI., p. 265, 
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known as the Kieuchelo (i.e, Gurjara) country, with its capital at Pi-lo-mo-lo, ¢.¢., Bhinmél in 
the Jaswantpura district, Jodhpur State’! Yuan-Chwang tells us that the king was looked 
upon asa Kshatriya. This is interesting because it shows that as early as ne first half of the 
seventh century, i.¢., about a century after their coming into India, the Giajars had become 
Hindus and actually acquired the rank of Kshatriyas. About the middle of the 8th century, 
they had extended their supremacy far beyond Rajpntana, carried aims as far easywand aS 
Bengal, and established themselves at Kanauj. They are commonly styled as the imperial 
Pratihara dynasty. They have been called Jozr kings by the Arab travellers and writers, 
Abu Zaid, Al Mastdi and others, and are spoken of as constantly fighting with the 
Rashtrakiitas in the south.?? This agrees with the allusions to the Gurjaras made in the 
Rashtraktita records. Ifany further proof is needed to show that Pratihiras were Gijars, it 
is supplied by the phrase Gurjara-Pratihara itself, occurring in the Rajor inscription just 
referred to. The phrase must, of course, be interpreted to mean ‘“Pratiharas who were 
Gurjaras.” There can, therefore, be no doubt that the imperial Pratthara dynasty, reigning 





at Kananj, were of the Gijar race. 

Gijars are still found in numbers in the Panjab, United Provinees, Rijputan& and Central 
India, but mostly as cultivators or cowherds. Inthe north-west of the Panjib, however, they are 
still “a purely pastoral and almost nomad race, taking their herds up into the higher ranges in 
summer and descending with them into the valleys during the cold weather.’”* The Gdjars are 
not, however, found in Gujarat of the Bombay Presidency, though there are unmistakable indica- 
tions of this tribe having been merged into the Hindu population there. Thus, we have Gijar and 
simple Vanids (traders), GOjar and simple Sulfrs (carpenters), Gtijar and simple Sonirs (gold- 
smiths), Gdjar and simple Kumbhirs (potters), and Gijar and simple Salits (masons).74 The 
first-mentioned of these castes are Gijars, who, taking to different callings, have formed separate 
castes. The Gujarit Kanbis or husbandmen are divided into the main sections, Lewis and Kadwis, 
and though here the name Gijar has not survived, there can be little doubt that they belong to the 
Giijar stock. For the husbandmen of Khiindesh belong to two main divisions, local and Gijar 
Kunbis. The latter include eight classes, two of which are these Lewis and Kadwas. There is 
also a Brihmana caste called Gijar-Gaud, the members of which are found principally in Rajputiina. 
Tbe conjoint name Gujar-Gaud means, I think, Gaud Bribmanas of the Gajar race, 7.¢., Brihmanas 
of Gujar extraction originally settled in Gauda, which does not here denote Bengal but the province 
round about Thinesvar, as first pointed out by the late Mr, A. M.T, Jackson.75 Amongst the Rajptits 
the word Gtjar has survived in the name Bad-Gtijar (Birgujar) of a clan, which is one of the thirty-six 
royal families looked upon as pare and genuine in Rijputind.7 Gurjar is stillthe name of a Maratha 
family, which was once famous in the modern history of Mahirashtra, This name is also to be found 
among the Karhaédi Brahmiinas, The late Sir James Campbell has said that “ the commonness 
of the name Gurjjara among Karbiides shows that itis something more than a special surname 





1 Buddhist Records of the Western World, by Beal, Vol. II., p. 270; ante, Vol. VIL, p. 63. 

12 Jour. Bomb, As, Soc., Vol. XXI., pp. 422-4. 73 Census of the Panjab, by Ibbetson, p. 263. 

™ Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I., Pt. I., p. 4. 

"5 Jour. R. As, Scc., for 1905, pp. 13-4. For long if was a puzzle to me how the Gand Bridhmanas, who 
abound inthe Jaipur State and form one of the sub-divisions of the great Gauda, as distinguished from the Dravida 
stock, came to be so called, especially as no legends in any way connected them with Bengal. The puzzle is now 
solved by Al Biruni’s ‘‘Gudu-Tanéshar,” to which our attention was drawn by the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson. 
But it must be remembered that it was the tribe Gauda that gave this name to the province and not vice versa, 
For we have not only Gaud Brahmanas but Gand Réjpits and Gaud KAyasthas, all in Réjputdnd and Central 
India. This points to Gauda having originally been a stranger tribe, which was afterwards merged into the Hindu 
society. 


18 Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, by Tod (Lahiri & Co.), Vol: L, pp. 109-10. 
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held by the descendants of individuals employed in Gujarat, and the fact that the surname is com- 
mon on the coast, especially in the Rajapur sub-division and is rare in Dakhan families, and that 
where it occurs it can in most cases be traced to a connection with the Konkan, all support the 
view that the Karhdde Brahmans of Ratnagiri are largely of Gujar origin’’,” The earliest record 
in which this surname has been traced is a copper-plate grant in the possession of a Karhida family 
in the Konkan and surnamed Gurjara. The name of the grantee is therein thus given :— 

wafyazafamtanrss arena caret data —ferraer- 

Farag airareta ACT aT aT TST TAT 

—seq &c.%8, 

The donee here is Govinda, surnamed Gurjara and Pattavardhana, The date of the grant is 
1191 A, D., 2, eto say no less than 700 years have elapsed since the charter was issued. That 
the Karhidas came from the north may be shown in another way also. Two of their surnames are 
Ojhe and Rawat, corresponding to Ojha and Raut found in Gujarat and Rajputéné, but nowhere in 
Maharashtra. 

So far with regard to the names of Brahmana and Kshatriya families, in which the word Gijar 
has survived, But there are many tribes, in whose names the word Gijar is not found, but which 
nevertheless are of Gijar origin. Suche. g., was originally the imperial Pratihara dynasty of 
Kanauj, as shown above. And yet bow thoroughly they had become Hinduised! Not only did 
they borrow Hinda names, such as Vatsarija, Nagabhata, Ramabhadra, and so on, but they also 
adopted the various Hindu faiths. Thus, whereas some style themselves parama-vaishnava, 7.¢., 
devout worshippers of Vishnu, others call themselves parama-mdhesvara, i.¢., devout worshippers of 
Siva, or parama-tbhagavatt-bhakta,i.e., ardent devotees of Bhagavati or Pirvati7®, Nay, whatis more, 
two of these kings, v/z., Mahendrapala and Mahipala, who were the patrons of the poet Rajasekhara, 
are in his plays actually called Raghu-kula-islaka (ornament of the race of Raghu), Raghu-grdmani 
(the leading person of Raghu’s family), &., &c. 1180 So that by the time of Rajagekhara, the Gijar 
kings had not only adopted the Brahmanic mode of worship, but also traced their descent from an 
epic hero, They, however, traced their origin not to Rama, as one isapt to presume, but to his younger 
brother Lakshmana, who, it is said in a Gwalior inscription, was called Pratthara from his act of 
repelling (pratiharana-vidheh) the enemies in his battle with Meghan&da®!. Here Pratihdra is 
derived from prati+har, to repel, and as this pratéharana is spoken of as having been achieved in 
a battle with Meghandda, the word pradihdra cannot be taken in the usual sense of “ door-keeper. ” 
But, at other places, we are told that, because the function of a door-keeper (pradihdra) to Rama- 
bhadra was performed by Lakshmana, the family came to be known as PratiharaS®, This discrep- 
ancy is enough to show that the account is fabulous, and the connection with Lakshmana was 
concocted when the Pratihdras were settled and perfectly Hinduised in India and were in dire need 
of carrying back their genealogy to some epic hero, in order to pass off their dynasty as a genuine 
indigenous one. The true origin appears to be that given in a Jodhpur inscription of the feudatory 
Pratihara family. Therein we are informed that there was a Brahmana narmed Harichandra and 
surnamed Rohilladdhi, that he had two wives, one a Braéhmana, and the other a Kshairiya 





™ Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX., Pt. L, p. 498. 

7 Pradhds for Saka 1829 Ashaidha—Agvina, This copper-plate grant seems to have been known to Mr. A.M 
JY. Jackson (vide Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX., Pt. I., p. 498, note 3}. 

79 For these epithets indicative of their religious predilections, see, e. g , Ey. Ind., Vol. V., p. 211-2. That 
Bhagavat! in these epithets signifies Parvati has already been shown by mein Prog. Rep. Archeol, Survey, West. 
Circle, for 1907-8, p. 47. 

60 Rajasekhara: his life and writings, by V.S. Apte, p.9; Rayjasekhira’s Karphramafjart, by Konow and 
Lanman, pp. 178-9. 

81 Archeol, Survey of India, Annual Reporé, for 1908-4, p. 280, v. 8. 82 Jour. Roy. As, Soc. for 1293, p. 4 
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woman, and that the children from both were called Pratithiras, those from the first being styled 
Bréhmana Pratihaéras and those from the second Kshatriya Pratiharas. This is not a merely 
traditional account, for in the same inscription, that describes the exploits of the Pratihara 
chieftain Bauka, we are distinctly told in verse 27 that in his fight with king Maytira, he was assisted 
by the Brihmana Pratihdras as well as Kshatriyas. The marriage of a Brihmana with a Kshatriya 
woman, with the result as related in this inscription, is curious; and can only be accounted for as 
being of foreignimportation, The Smrvtis, no doubt, allow a Bréhmana to marry a Kshatriya woman, 
but the offspring of such a union is relegated to the class of mixed castes, and has nowhere therein 
been styled Kshatriya, as appears from the inscription to have been the case with these Pratihiras. 

The modern representatives of the Pratihiras are the Padihirs, who form one of the four 
agnikulas,t.e., fire-sprung tribes. Jn fact, Pratihira is only the Sanskritised form of Padihar. 
Padibars are found both in Rajputini, Panjib and Bihir’8. But no trace has yet been found of 
the Brihmana Pratihiras referred to in the Jodhpur inscription, It is, however, worthy of note 
that among the Pokarni Brahmanas of the present day, there is a khéhip or sub-division called 
Padiyariyaés4, May not the Pokarniis of this khdinp be the descendants of the Pratihira Brihmanas 
of the inscription P 

The gecond Rajput tribe, which is, in all likelihood, of Gijar origin, is Ch&lukya or Chaulukya, 
There is no epigraphic evidence in the present casc, but there can be no doubt that Gujarit of the 
Bombay Presidency bore this name only after the Chaulukyas conquered and occupied it. If the 
Chaulukyas had not been of Gijar extraction, it is inconceivable how that province could have been 
named Gujarat (Gurjaratri), when it was up till their advent known as Lita®%S. There were two 
hordes of this tribe which emigrated at two different periods. The first came forth in the last 
quarter of the sixth century from the Savdlakh mountains, as I shall show further on, spread as far 
south as the Madras Presidency, and was generally known by the name Chiilukya. The second 
emigrated about the middle of the tenth century from Kalydnakataka, i.¢., Kanauj, but did not go 
south beyond Gujarit, It was generally known by the name of Chaulukya or Solanki. Some 
antiquarians are of opinion that they do not represent one tribe, as the first swarm of the invaders 
were called Chalukyas and the second Chanlukyas. But this view, I am afraid, has not much 
ground to stand upon. Because, the first have been called also Chaulukyas in several manuscripts of 
the Vikramdakadeva-charita by Bilhana, the eidydpati of Vikramiiditya VI of the Chilukya family 
reigning at Kalyint. The same Bilhana again speaks of the Solanki sovereigns of Gujarat as 
Chilukya in his play entitled Karnasundari®®, There, therefore, seems to be no reason to hold that 
they were two different tribes, Like the Kadambas, as we shall see further on, the Chalukyas are 
represented as Hiritiputras, of the Manavya gotra and as meditating on Shaddinana and the seven 
Divine Mothers. This indicates their Brihmana, or rather priestly origin, though we cannot 
perhaps say that they and the Kadambas belonged to one tribe. In their later records the Chalnkyas 
are spoken of as originally having been at Ayodhya, but I shall soon show that they really emigrated 
from the old Sapidalaksha country, which was in the HimAlayas. 

The Chilukyas are at present represented by Solahkis in Rajputind, by Chalkes and Sdlunkes 
in the Maritht-speaking districts 87 and by Chalhuks in Bihir33, 
a a te 


*8 Annals and Antiquities of Rijasthan, by Tod, Vol. ., pp. 98—4. The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, by Bisley, 
Vol. II., p. 165. 
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Like the Padihiirs, the Solankis are also regardel as an agnikula, ¢. ¢., fire sprung tribe, The 
remaining two are the Chihaminas and the Paramiras, This legend about the egnikula is first 
narrated in the Prithvirdja-rdsd, a work of doubtful authenticity. So far as the inscriptions go, it 
is only the Paramiras who can claim to bean Agnikula. Wherever in their records an account of 
their origin is given, there their progenitor is invariably represented as having arisen from the 
agnikurda or fire-altar of Vasishtha on Mount Aba. But nota single epigraphic record has been 
found of the Pratthira, Chilukya or Chihamina, family, in which their origin from the fire-altar ig 
even so much as hinted at, 

I have just shown that the Pratihiras and Chanlukyas were of the Gijar race. We do not know to 
what stock the Paramaras belonged, though itis morally certain that they were of foreign extraction. 
Evidence can, however, I believe, be adduced in support of the foreign origin of the Chihaminas. 
“There arefound in North-Western India coins of Sassanian type and fabric bearing inscriptions in 
Nagari, Sassanian, Pahlavi, and an alphabet, hitherto unread, which is probably a development of 
the modified form of the Greek alphabet used by the Scytho-Sassanians. These have been sometimes 
attributed to the later Hinas, but apparently without sufficient reason. They were almost certainly 
strack by some Sassanian dynasty or dynasties—as is shown by the style of the coins and by the use 
of Sassanian Pahlavi—ruling over Sind and Multan, which the earliest Arab geographers include in 
the kingdom of Sind. Jt may be noticed that the region had at other periods been in the hands of 
the Persian conquerors, For one of these issues, which has the name S7i- Vasudeva only in Nagari 
characters and all the remaining portion of its legends is Sassanian Pahlavi, an approximate date is 
fixed by its very near resemblance to a coinage issued by Khusru If. Parviz in the thirty-seventh year 
of his reign=627 A.D.”. The above passage has been extracted from Professor Rapson’s Indian 
Coins®®. The Nigar? legend referred to by him consists of two parts, one Sri-Vahmana to right and 
the other Vdsudeva to left, There is another type of this king’s coins, the legends on which are 
important. On the obverse the legend is in the Sassanian Pahlavi, and reads Saf Varsu Tef—Sri- 
Vasudeva in the inner circle to right, and, on the margin, Saf Varsu Tef—Wahman X Multan 
Malké®l, meaning Sri- Vasudeva Vahmana, king of Multin. On the reverse we have Sri-Vésudeva 
in Nigari characters and the Pahlavi legend, Tukdn Zdilastdn Sapardalakshén= Takka, Zabulistan 
and Sapidalaksha®. 

Now, who was this Vasudeva Vahmana, reigning at Multin over India, Zibulistin, and 
Sapadalaksha ? The word Vahmana is commonly taken to be equivalent to Bahmana, and 
Vasudeva is consequently supposed to have reigned at Bahmanwasi= Brabmanibad in Sind®, 
But Vahmana does not here stand as the name of acity or province. We have just seen that 
on one type of V4sudeva’s coins, we have simply Sri-Vahmana and Vasudeva, Here Sri is 
prefixed to Tahmana, but never to Tukén, Zaulistin or Sapardalakshin. Again, there is no 
such word as malkd here to"denote that Vasudeva was the ruler of Vahmana. It is, therefore, 
natural to conclude that Vahmana must here be the name of the family or tribe to which 
Vasudeva belonged. And this name we easily obtain by reading the word as Chahmana or 
Chahmina, and not Vahmana. The letters v and ch in old days were so close to each other 
that one might easily be mistaken for the other. In fact, the first letter of the name has 
actually been read ch by Cunningham, though he is, of course, wrong in reading the next two 
letters as ngdra or nddra®. There can, therefore, be no doubt as to Chahmana being the correct 
reading, Chahmana, it need scarcely be said, stands for Chahamana ; and what the legend on 
the coin means to say is that Vasudeva was @ Chihamina. Now, it is worthy of note that the 
work entitled Prithvtrdja-vijaya says that the first prince of the Chihamana family was 
Vasudeva, who obtained the gift of the salt-lake, which he placed under the protection of the 
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goddesses ASApurt and Sikambhari%. The same is stated in the colophon of Rajasekharastri’s 
Prabandha-kosz, which contains a list of thirty-seven kings, belonging, it is said, to the 
Sapddalakshiya-Chdhamdna-nripa-vaniisa , ie., to say “ the Chéham4na.royal family of the Sapada- 
laksha country ” %. This list too begins with ‘¢Raji-Vasudeva,” for whom the date 608 V.E. 
is also specified. Itis, therefore, in every way reasonable to hold that Vasudeva Chahaména 
of the coins is identical with Vasudeva, the first king of the Chihamana dynasty. But the 
date 603 V.E.=551 A.D: assigned: for him. by the Prabandha-kosa is rather early, and the 
proper date to be assigned to him appears to be 627 A.D., concluded from one type of his 
coins being an exact copy of that of Khusru II. Parviz, as mentionedabove. Cunningham held 
that Vasudeva was a later Hina, but Professor Rapson is of opinion that he was a Sassanian. 
Probably he was a Khazar, and this would also adequately. explain, I think, why some legends 
on his coins are Sassanian Pahlavi. But, this much is incontrovertible, that Vasudeva was of 
foreign blood, and consequently the Chahamina family to which he pertained was also a foreign 
tribe. 

The next earliest prince of this dynasty was Samanta, with regard to whom the Bijolia 
inscription says that he was a Brihmana (vipra), belonged. to the Vatsa gotra and came 
originally from Ahichchhatra®’?. This shows that Ahichchhatra was.the original habitat of the 
Chahaminas and that they were Bréhmanas®, that is to say, they originally belonged to some 
priestly class of foreign tribes. Like the Guhilots of Mewér, who were originally Nagar 
Bréhmanas, they exchanged their priestly for martial pursuits,and were afterwards merged 
into the Kshatriya caste. It is on the supposition that they were Brihmanas that the poet 
Rajasekhara’s marriage with a Chihamana lady becomes intelligible. In his Karpdramaiijari 
we are informed that his wife was Avantisundari, “the chaplet of the Chaiihina (Chiham4na) 
family.” On the other hand, the facts that his surname was Yayavara, and that he styled 
himself upédhydya or guru of Mahendrapila and Mabipala-Vinayakapila shows that he was a 
Brihmana. He, therefore, could marry Avantisundari, only if the latter were of the Brahmana 
family. Later on, however, their Brahmanice origin was forgotten, and instead of as belonging 
to the Vatsa gotra they were regarded as having sprung [rom the eye of Vatsa Rishi®, 

Like the Chahamanas. were the Kadambas, who were also originally Braébhmanas but 
became Kshatriyas afterwards. The very fact that in their copper-plate inscriptions they are 
styled Hdritiputras and Ménavya-sajot as is enough to show that they were of Bréhmana origin, 
But this matter is now set beyond all doubt by the Talgund inscription, the earliest record of 
their family!, Therein we are told that ‘‘there was a high family of twice-born (dvija) in 
which Héritiputras trod the path of the three Vedas, and which had sprung from the gotra of 
Manavya, the foremost of Rishis” and that these Brahmanas (vipra) were called Kadambas, 
because they tended a kadamba tree near their house. In this family arose Maytragarman, 
who, being enraged at the oppressions of a Pallava king over Brahmanas, fought with them 
and wrested from them a portion of their territory. The name Maytirasarman here is note- 
worthy, for he is no doubt identical with Maydravarman, the name of their ancestor specified 
by the later records of the Kiadambas. The Talgund inscription, however, attaches to his 
name the honorific sufix 8 airman, which is affixed to the names of Brahmanas only, This also 





2 Vienna Ori. Jour., Vol., VII., p. 196. 

28 Reports of Sk. Mss, in South Ind, by Hultzsch, No. IIT, p. 114. 

8 Jour. Beng, As. Soc., Vol. LV., Pt. I., p. 41, v 12; Kaviraj ‘Syimaldis, who edited this inscription, has 
wrongly read Vipra-sri-Vatsagotre-bh0d.° The original stone, which I inspected in 1905, clearly has Viprah Syt- 
Vatsa®, &c. The estampage, which I had then prepared with my own hand and I consulted before writing this 
note, supports this reading. 

$3 Of. also the expression dikshita-Vasudeval of the Hammira-mahé-kivya, canto, 1, v. 27. 
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shows that Mayurasarman, the founder of the Kadamba dynasty, was a Brihmana. But what 
is very strange is that his very son is in the same inscription called Kangavarman, that is, with 
the title varman assumed by Kshatriyas. Be that as it may, the Brahmanic origin of the 


Kadambas remains indisputable. 


I have stated above that, like the Kadambas, the Chalukyas also are known as Hiritiguiras 
and Mdnavya-sagotras. They must have been somehow intimately connected with each other. 
There can be no question that the Chaélukyas came from the north. The Kadambas also, 
therefore, seem to have emigrated from the same quarter. This also explains, I think, how the 
son of Maytragarman became a Kshatriya. What actually happened in the case of the 
Pratihdras, must have occurred here also. The custom of the offspring of a Brdhmana and 
a, Kshaitriya, woman being called Kshatriya, which the Pratiharas followed, though not a Hindu 
custom, appears to have been followed by the Kadambas also, as will be shown subsequently, 
This also indicates the northern and foreign origin of the latter. 

A stone inscription at Kargudari, in the Hangal ¢dluké@ of the Dharwar district, represents 
this Mayfragarman, or Mayiiravarman (1) as he is therein called, as three-eyed and four-armed, 
as a son of the god Siva and the Harth, as having “bound his infuriated elephants to a shining 
pillar of a rock of crystal of (the mountain) Himavdan,”’ and as having brought from Ahichchha. 
tra eighteen Brahmanas whom he established in the Kuntala country. Another Talgund 
record? speaks of Mukanna-Kadamba,—“ the three-eyed Kadamba ”—, supposed to be identical 
with Mayfragarman as having brought twelve-thousand Brahmanas, of thirty-two gotras 
purified by performing the Agnihotra sacrifice, from the agrahdra of Ahichchhatra and as 
having established them in the agrahdra of Sthanugtidhapura, ¢.¢., Taleund itself in the 
Shimogi district, Mysore. The Brahmanas brought here from the north are said to have 
made an effort later to leave the province. ‘‘But they were brought back again, and in order 
to prevent a repetition of the attempt, were compelled to have unshorn a lock of hair on the 
forehead, as a distinguishing mark. From these are descended the present Haiga or Havika 
Brihmanas of the north-west of Mysore, who wear their hair in that fashion. Hthnologically, 
their colour and features support the tradition of a northern origin”. 

Another foreign tribe, which came from the north to the south, is Sinda. An interesting 
record of this family has been found at Bhairanmatti4 in the Bagalkot tdlukd, Bijapur District, 
Bombay Presidency. It says that there was a Sinda prince named Pulikala, born in the race of the 
Nagas, who had the ndga-dhvaja or hooded-serpent banner, and the hereditary title Bhogavatipura- 
paramegvara, i.¢., ‘supreme lord of the town Bhogivati,” which was, according to Hindu 
mythology, the capital of the Niga king Vasuki in Patala or lower regions. From a desire to see 
the earth, there came from these regions the serpent-king Dharanendra, and to him there was born 
at Ahichchhatra in the island of the river Sindha (the Indus), a son, ‘‘ the long-armed Sinda,” the 
progenitor of the Sinda family. The Sindas thus were a clan of the Naga tribe, and came from 
Ahichchhatra. 

We have seen that Simanta, one of the earliest princes of the Chahamina dynasty, came 
from Ahichchhatra. Maytirasarman, the founder of the Kadamba family, we know, proceeded 
to the Himalayas, and brought with him a colony of Brahmayas from Abichchhatra. The 
implication is that Ahichchhatra was somewhere inthe Himalayas. The ancestor of the Sindas 
also, we now find, came from Ahichchhatrapura. Ahichchhatra thus appears to be the original 

1 Ind Ant.; Vol. X., pp. 251 and 258. 2 fp. Carnat., Vol. VII., Pt L, p. 121, 


3 Mysore and Coorg, by Rice, p. 26, The Havig Brihmanas of Karwar still say that they were originally 
brought by Mayaravarman (Bombay Gazetieer, Vol. XV., Pi. I., p. 117 ); of. also the Sahyddrikhanda, by Da Cunha, 


p. 334. 
‘ Ep. Ind,, Vol TIL, p. 282. 
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habitat in India of these foreign tribes, before they migrated southward or eastward. This 
Ahichchhatra is no doubt identical with the ‘O-hi-chi-ta-lo’ of the Chinese traveller Yuan 
Chwang®. Cunningham has identified this place with Rimnagar, about 22 miles north of 
Badaun, in the United Provinces®, But this identification does not seem to be correct, as Yuan 
Chwang distinctly states that the country of Ahichchhatra “is naturally strong, being fiank- 
ed by mountain crags.”? This description does not at all suit the position of Rimnagar, 
which is on the Gangetic plains, and is not sarrounded by hills. On the contrary, it perfectly 
agrees with what we are told in the Kadamba and Sinda inscriptions, viz., that it was in the 
Himalayan range. The Jaina works’ also mention one Ahichchhatra as the capital of Jahgala, 
which in the Mahdbhdrata® is once placed near Madreya, which was situated between the 
Chenab and the Sutlej®?. The Jingala, i.e, the jungly country near Madreya, can only be the 
southern part of the Himalayas, where Ahichchhatra must consequently be located, To speak 
more clearly, there appear to have been at least three Ahichchhatras in northern India. Que, as 
seems from the Mahdéhdrata!, was to the north of Panchila. And this may now be represented 
by the ruins near Ramnagar, as Cunningham says. This may also be the Adisdara ( for Adisadra ) 
of Ptolemy which was in the Prasiaké!, z.¢., the Prachya, country. The second was Adeisathra}2 
of the same Greek geographer, which must have been in the Adeisathroi territory, though, curiously 
enough, he disjoins one from the other. This, I think, is the same as the Adhichhatra of a 
Pabhosi inscription’. The third, as just shown, was in the Himalayas, is to be identified with 
Yuan Chwang’s ‘O-hi-chi-ta-lo,? and was probably the only Ahichchhatra flourishing in the 
medieval times. 

Now, the question arises: what was originally the name of this mountainous territory ? The 
southernmost limit of it is formed by what is called the Siwilik (properly Sawiilakh ) range. At 
present it is supposed to ron parallel to the Himalayas for about 200 miles from the Beas to the 
Ganges. But in the olden days it must have covered afar wider region. Two inscriptions found 
at Gayé mention one Agokavalla as the lord of the kings of the Sapddalaksha mountains and as the 
overlord of a tributary named Purushottamasimha of the Kama, ¢.e., Kamaun, country. Another 
inscription of this king has been found in Gadhwal. A reference to these hills is found also 
in the Mughal Emperor Babar’s autobiography. Munshi Devi Prasad of Jodhpur informs me that 
according to Babar’s account, this range commences with the Indus and runs through many parts 
of Kashmir, such as Pakhli and Sahmanak. The same hills are called Hindukush in Kabul, and 
after turning a little southward run straight off to the east. This range, says Babar, was called 
Sawalakh, because it contained no less than 125,000 hills. This whole hilly region must, there- 
fore, widely speaking, be supposed to have been originally known by the name of Sapddalaksha, 
but in particular it included the districts of Kamaun, Gadhwal, Kangdé, Hoshiarpur, and go forth, 
in fact, all that part of India between the Chamba State and Nepal. As foreign inroads extended 
southwards, it embraced also a portion of the sub-montane region along this line. This also explains 

5 Buddhist Records of the Western World, by Beal, Vol. I, p. 200. 

6 Ancient Geography of India, Vol. I., p. 359 ff. 

7 Weber’s Die Sk. and Pr. Handschrifien der Berliner Bibliothek, pp. 562 and 854. 

§ Bhishmaparvan, Oap. IX, v. 89 ; see also v. 56 of the same parvan and Uddyogaparvan, Cap. LIV. v. 7, 

9 Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, Vol. I, p. 185. 

10 Adiparvan, Cap. 188, vs. 76-7. On the strength of this adhydya, it is asserted that Ahichchhatra was the 
capital of north Pafichéla. But this is not actually borne out. Ahbichchhatr4 is here called the capital, not of north 
Pafichéla, as it would have been stated, if it had really been so, but of Ahichchhatra-vishaya. In fact, north Paiichila 


or Pafichila proper was the country between the Ganges and Jamnf. This agrees with what RAjasekhara saya in 
the Bala-Ramdéyana, Act V. v. 86, 


11 Ind, Ant., Vol. XIIL., pp. 352-3; vide also KAsikd on Pénini I. 1-75, where both Ahichchhatra and KanySkubja 
are included in Prachya. 
14 Ind. Ant., Vol. X., Pp. 342.6 3 Jour. Bomb, AS. Soe., Vol, XVI., p. 858, ’ ° 
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how, with the migrations of the Chahaménas southward, the boundaries of Sapadalaksha came to 
be extended or rather the country over which they ruled came to be called Sapdidalaksha. It 
has been stated above that Rajasekharasiri, author of the Prabandha-koéa, speaks of them as 
Sapédalakshtya-Chéhaménas, t.e., Chabamanas of the Sapadalaksha (country). From inscriptions, 
and early Muhammadan writers, it seems that Sapddalaksha included Hansiin the Punjab, 
Ajmer, Mandor, the old capital of Marway and 6 miles north of Jodhpur, and Mandalgadh in 
Mewar'>, All this was exactly the territory held by the Chdhamanas, and there cannot be even 
the shadow of a doubt as to this province being called Sapidalaksha only after their 
occupation. And what can be more natural than that they should give it the name 
of their original habitat P How else are we to explain again the fact that the district of 
Dharwir over which a branch family of the Chalukyas rulel was known as Sapadalaksha, as the 
author of the Pampa-Bhdrafa'® informs us? Here too one conclusion only is possible. The original 
habitat of the Chalukyas, like that of Chihaminas, was the mountain region called Sapddalaksha, 
and they too gave this name to the territory which they conquered in the south though it was far 
remove from the Himalayas. Thus the mountainous territory called Sapidalaksha was the origin- 
al country where the Chihamanas and Chilukyas were settled. It is with this Sapidalaksha that 
the Sapardalakshin of Visudeva’s coins referred to above must be identified, and not with Réj- 
putind, as is done by Cunningham, because, northern Rajputind came to be called Sapddalaksha 
about the middle of the eleventh century, and was in the time of Vasudeva known as Gurjara-dega 
only?”, In this connection it is worth noticing that the so-called White Hun coins collection of 
Mr. Rawlins, so ably and lucidly noticed by Mr. V. A. Smith, came from the Plateau of Manaswal 
situated on the outer range of the SawA4lakh hills in the Hoshiarpur district!8, In fact, this whole 
mountainous region had been occupied by the Hinas and Gijars before they spread southward 
and eastward. 

Not only the fighting tribes such as Chihaminas, Chalukyas and Sindas, but also Brih- 
manas, camefrom Ahichchhatra, the capital of old Sapadalaksha, We have seen above that Mayi- 
rasarman, the founder of the early Kadamba family, brought twelve-thousand Brihmanas of 
thirty-two gotras from this place, and some of these at any rate are represented by the modern 
Havigas. The Aeralotpattz tells us that the Brahmanas in the south were brought by Parasurdma 
from Ahichchhatram™. In inscriptions as well asin the colophons of old MSS., Brihmana 


15 N, Chron, for 1894, p.271. There oan be no doubt that the kingdom of the ChAhaminas was called 
SapAdalaksha. At the end of his work, entitled Dharmamrita, Agddhara says that he was born in the fortress of 
Mandalakara situated in the country of Sapddalaksha, the ornament of which was Sakambhari (R.G. Bhandarkar’s 
Report for 1883-84, p. 390). Sakambhart is no doubt SAmbhar, the capital of the ChdhamAna kingdom. Sapaéda- 
laksha here can, therefore, denote the Chihamina territory only. This Sapfdalaksha included, as AsAdhara 
informs us, Mandalakara durga, t.¢., Mandalgadh in Méw4r. This was, I think, its south-eastern limit, A Ladni 
inscription informs us that it included Nagapattana, +.e. Nagaur, and I have elsewhere stated that there is still a 
tract of land in the Nagaur district, known as SvAlakh or Savalakh, which is famousfor bullocks, This formed its 
western boundary. How far its other boundaries extended is not clear, In this connection it may be stated that 
the last story of the first tantra of the Patichatanira speaks of Sapidalaksha and also Pallipura (Palt), but in snch 
a way as to show that P&élt did not fall under Sapddalaksha, at any rate, at the time when the work was composed. 

16 Pampa Bharata (Ribltotheca Carnatica), by Rice, ‘‘ Analysis of the Poem,” p.1. My attention to this was 
drawn by Mr. Ik. Narasimhachar of Bangalore. 

17 The names of the countries that occur on the coins of Vasudeva are Tukan, Jdiilistan and Sapardalakshan. 
Cunningham’s identification of Jaiilistan with Jébulistanis incontrovertible. But Sapardalakshan isto be identified, 
as I have just shown, not with Rajputana, but with the mountainous region comprising Kamfun, Gadhw4l, Kangdé 
Hoshiarpur and so forth. Tukan has been, indentified by Cunningham with the Panjab (N. Chron. for 1894; 
p. 269), but without sufficient grounds. On some coins instead of Tukan we have Takan. Again, the ending an is 
here tautologous, like that in Sapardalakshan, The true name thus appearsto be Tak=Takka, doubtless, the name 
of the province between the Indus and the Beas known as early as the eighth century (Stein’s Rdjatarangint, 
translation, Vol. I, p. 205, Note 150). Tukan, i.e,, Takkadeéa, thus was contiguous:with the old Sapadalaksha. 

18 Jour. Roy. As. Soc. for 1907, p. 91. WAnie, Vol. VIL., p. 281. 
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grantees or authors originally of Ahichchhatra are mentioned, are the 7 ae - A.D. 
speak of the grantees Vasanticharya as having emigrated ( vinirgaza ) eer ic s i . zs ‘ 
belonging to the Ahichchhatra Brahmana community”, Mabtdhara, the Ze or of the anit an 
mahodadhi, speaks of himself as having emigrated from the territory of Ahichchhatra, which he 
calls dvija-chchhatra, t.é., shelter of the twice-born?!, . 

Linguistic considerations also lead us to the same conclusion, There is a seal of languages 
ealled Pabidt, which, as Dr. Grierson tells us, are offshoots of Rajasiani’ They are 
spoken in the Himalayas from Chamba in the Panjib to Nepdal. ak Grierson, however, 
accounts for this close resemblance by saying that bands of Rajputs at various times 
invaded these hills, settled there, and intermarried with the original inhabitants, on whom they 
imposed their language. I am not aware of any evidence mae can be adduced to show that the 
Rajpiits, who conquered the hills, were from Rajasthin (RaAjputfna), as he, I aa clearly 
implies, On the contrary, what little I know runs counter to this view. for ube Rajpat tribes 
known in Rajasthan are Ohahamanas, Padihirs, and so on, but those which exist in the hilly 
districts of the Panjab are Katoch, Path&nia, Jaswal*, &e,,—quite unheard of in Rajasthan, On 
the other hand, the principal Rajpat tribes of Rajasthin have themselves come, asI[ have just 
shown, from this hilly country, which was in olden times known as Sapidalaksha. The Chaha- 
manas and the early Chalukyas came from this region and the Bhitts also appear to have come 
from here, for they have a sub-division amongst them called Sawalakhia, which is found even 
among the Bhatt Malis“, There may be many other Rajpat clans, such as Paraméras and Padi- 
hars, who also came from SapAdalaksha, although we know nothing abont them just now in this 
respect. The close resemblance between Rajasthani and Pabédi has, therefore, to be explained by 
the fact that the predominant tribes of Rajputind, who alone could influence Rajasthdni, them. 
selves came from the hilly tracts where Pahadi is spoken, In this connection it deserves to be 
further noticed that another offshoot of Rajasthani, as Dr. Grierson informs us, is Gujart, “ the 
language of the Gijars wandering with their herds over the mountains of Kashmir and the Swat 
valley.” This doubtless connects the principal Rajpat tribes of R&jputané, who have influenced 
Rajasthani, with the nomadie Gijar race, a conclusion by no means startling. These tribes are 
what are called the agnzkulas, i. e., Chahamanas (Chavans), Paramaras (Pamvars), Chaulukyas 
(Solankis), and Pratihaéras (Padihirs). Solankis and Padihars we know for certain to be of 
Gijar origin. And though no proof can as yet be actually brought forward, there is every likelihood 
of the Chavaéns and Pamvars also being Gijars. With regard to the Chihamanag (Chavdns) in 
particular, we have seen above that we have strong evidence in support of their foreign origin. I 
believe that as legend has brought these four Rajpit tribes together and classed them under 
agnikula, they all came from Sapddalaksha and were of Gijar race. 

That the GOjars were foreigners has now been admitted on all hands. They have been 
dentified by the late Sir James Campbell® with the Khazars who occupied a very prominent position 
on the borderland of Europe and Asia especially in the sixth century A.D. Itis worth noticing here 
that Khazar is called Gazar to the north of the sea of Asof, that Ghyssr is the name for Khazars who 
have become Jews, and that Ghusar is the form of Khazar in use among the Lesghians of the Cauca- 
sus’, All these forms, ¢.¢., Gazar, Ghyssr and Ghusar approach so closely the Indian name Guzar, 
that it would be well-nigh impossible to dissent from Sir James Campbell’s view. Reminiscences 
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20 Ante Yol. VI, pp. 50 and 52, %1 Oxford Catalogue, by Aufrocht, p, 100. 
22 Jnperial Gazetteer, Vol. I., pp. 864 and 368. 


23 Censue of the Pangdb, by Ibettson, for 1881, pp. 248-51. 


* Census Report of the Jodhpur State (Hindi), for 1891, Vol. III, p. 89; Sawdlakhid is also a khdshp among 
the Baid-Kayasthas (Ibéd., p, 404). 


% Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX., Pt, I., p, 471 ff, 6 Ibid, p. 472. 
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of their immigration to India are preserved in the names of the various provinces called after 
them. Thus in the first place, we have a tract of land called Gurjistin, apparently in the 
neighbourhood of the White Hina capital Badeghiz?”. A modern trace seems to remain in 
Ujaristén, the initial G being dropped, beyond Arghandab west of Hazirf. <A third Gujaristan 
is near Ghazni. There are other provinces named after them, which are too numerous to 
mention. But the three instances I have here given are sufficient to show that the Gijars 
were originally outside India. Now, ethnologists of repute are of opinion that Khazars, 
though perhaps not of the same stock as the White Hans, were certainly most intimately 
connected with them®, This explains why the advent of the Gijars was almost synchronous 
with that of the Hinas in India. The earliest mention of Gurjara occurs in the Aihole inscrip- 
tion, Bina’s Harshacharita and Yuan-Chwang’s itinerary®®, which are practically of the same 
period, 7.¢., the first half of the seventh century. But then the Gijars had been so firmly 
settled in Rajputina that this last was called Gurjaradesa after them. And it would be 
interesting to know whether they were known by this name only even at the time when they 
entered India. In Chapter XIV of his Brihatsamhité, Varihamihira places a tribe called 
Kachchhk&ra in conjunction with Hima in the northern division of India®°. It need scarcely be 
said that Kachchhara comes so close to Khazar that it seems extremely tempting to hold that 
one is an Indian form of the other. An Ephthalite coin, found in the old Sapadalaksha, has 
been described by Mr. V. A. Smith, which on the obverse has (Khi)jara and on the reverse 
Sri-Prakagaditya®!. Khijara here is doubtless a mistake for Khajara, another Indian form of 
Khazar; and the coin shows that Prakasdiditya was a Khazar by race. Inscriptions in 
southern India have been found of certain chiefs, who are therein described as of the 
Jimiitavdhana lineage and of the Khachara race®®, Thus Kachchhira, Khachara, Khajara and 
Gurjara are all names denoting one tribe just as we have the names Chahamana, Chohan, 
Chavhin, Chavan and Chhéhama for the family to which the celebrated Prithviraja belonged. 
‘sThe Khazars were fair-skinned, black-haired, and of a remarkable beauty and stature; their 
women indeed were sought as wives equally at Byzantium and Baghdad®.” This satisfactorily 
answers, I think, those who maintain that there is no admixture of foreign or aboriginal blood 
in the Brihmanas or Rajpfits simply because they are fair and clear-featured. 

We now come to the Maitraka tribe. For long it was thought that Maitrakas were the 
enemies of Bhatirka, the founder of the Valabhi dynasty. But the correct interpretation of 
the passage wherein they are mentioned requires us to suppose that they were the tribe to 
which Bhatirka belonged. I have elsewhere said that Bhatarka is to be placed circa 500 
A. D., te, exactly the time when the might of the Hfinas had overshadowed northern India. 
I have little doubt that they entered into India with the Hinas, I have also said that the Maitra- 
kas were the same as Mihiras, the well-known tribe of Mers, as in Sanskrit both Mitra and 
Mihira mean the same thing, viz., the sun. This itself is enough to stamp the Valabhi dynasty 
as originally foreign barbarians. In consonance with this view is the fact that the name Bhatarka 


and perhaps the name of his son Dharasena are hardly indigenous or Hindu, but have all the look 
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2% Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX., Pt. I., p. 478. 

23 Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. X1V., ‘Article on Khazar.’ 23 Jour. Bomb. As. Soc., Vol XXI., p. 425. 

30 Ante Vol. XXII., pp. 172 and ‘179. Khaeharas also are mentioned by Var&hamihira further on in this list, 
But here the word has to be translated with Dr. Fleet by “the roamers in the sky,” as they are placed between 
Keéadharas and Svamukhas. 31 Jour. Roy. As Soc., for 1907, p. 95, 

82 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I., Pt. IL., pp. 439, 448, 450, 452, 476 and 523. 

83 Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XIV., p. 59. 

34 In my paper on the ‘Guhilots’ (Jour. Beng. ds. Soc. for 1969, p. 188) I have given credit to Prof. Hultzech 
for having first proposed this interpretation, but I now find that, as a matter of fact, Dr. Fleet was the first to 
saggest it (ante Vol, VIII., p. 803), though he afterwards gare it up (Gupta Insers., p. 167). 
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of being the Sanskritised form of foreign names: And + is, nO aonb es these eee who 
brought from the north the word divira in dtvira-pati, which occurs in oe copper P! ate engnte 
ers, but is a Persian word. With the Maitrakas are closely ae Ee ager Brah- 
manas; at any rate, they make their appearance first during the mote or ane WValabhi dynasty. 
Mr. Vallabhji Haridatt Acharya of Rajkot has kindly supplied me with a verse which sets 
forth what are called the ‘Sarmans,’ 7.¢., name-endings, of the various gotras of the Nagar 
Brahmanas. It has been found by him in three MSS. of the work Pravarddhyéya connected 
with the Nagars. One of the MSS. is dated Samvat 1788 Vatsdkha suda & Bhrigu, and all 
distinctly and unmistakably state that the gotras, pravaras, &c., therein specified are those 
which were in existence before Sathvat 1283. This verse, which is of great importance, runs 
as follows :-— " sd ae ogi 3 

Sa-Tal WeT-AGT Wa-IAl A Fa = fb 
area ea—Tar PAA--aT ACTA 

Here is a lst of thirteen ‘Sarmans,’ which were in use amongst the Nagar Bribmanas. 
nearly 700 years ago. Even now they are affixed to their names, when they perform the 
religious ceremonies. Here, however, we are concerned with three of them, just to show that 
the list is nota fiction, but has some foundation in fact. These three ‘Sarmans’ are Mitra, 
Trita, and Datta. In the Pravarddhdya, Mitra has been assigned to two gotras, viz., 
Sarkaréksha and Gamgyd4yana. In my paper on the ‘“‘Guhilots” I have given extracts 
from three copper-plates all found at Alina,35 in which the names of the Brihmana 
grantees as well as of their fathers end in mitra. Here then we have three instances 
of Mitra ‘Sarman.’ That they were Nigar Brdhmanas is clearly proved by the fact that 
they all originally belonged to and came from Anartapura or Anandapura, which is 
identical with Vadnagar. And the gotra of these donees, as given in the copper-plates, is 
S&rkarakshi, the same as Sarkardksha, specified in the Pravarddhydya, The latter again 
gives for Trdia ‘ Sarman’ the gotras Bhiradvija and Atreya. Let us see whether this also is borne 
out by any inscription. The Vavadiyé-Jogid plates*® of Dhruvasena I, and dated 221 G.E. speak 
of the grantees thus: 

TASS TLCS —- FATA A —-LHOS AT —-DSAAPA ATSIS- 
WHA HetTanaaivwart &e., ce. 

The name Anandapura shows thatthe grantees here also were Nagar Brahmanas. Their 
names, it is worthy of note, end in Trdia, and both are of the Bharadvija gotra, which thus per- 
fectly agrees with the information contained in the Pravarddhydya about this ‘ Sarman.’ 

Another Valabhi grant%? has the following :— 

STATI AT THT ALAS - AAT AAT TTT 
— 3TH RHTA-AaTTATITTA &e., de. 

Here also the donee is a Nigar Brahmana, as he is said to have emigrated from Anandapura, 
His name is Magopadatta, which ends in the Sarman’ Datta, and his gotra is Gargya, which agrees 
with the Pravarddhydya, the last giving no less than nineteen gotras for this ‘Sarman,’ of which 
Gargya is undoubtedly one. 

It is thus evident that the Nagar Brihmanas figure firstin the time of the Valabhi princes, 
and that the same ‘Sarmans’ that are now, were even then, current amongst them. Now, the 
question arises: what can these ‘Sarmans’ be? These ‘Sarmans’ cannot possibly be in all cases 
mere name-endings. For the name-endings that we generally meet with are the names of gods 


such, ¢.g., in Manisankar, or some terms descriptive of being devotees of those gods, such, CDs 
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*5 Jour, Beng, As, Soc. for 1909, pp, 1812, 86 Vienna Ori. Jour., Vol. VII., p. 299. 
87 Ante Vol, XL, p. 309. 
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in Ambaidas. But in the present list, most of them, such as Nanda, Varman and so forth, are 
certainly neither of them. On the contrary, even a moment’s reflection will convince us that no 
less than ten of these thirteen ‘Sarmans’ are found as family names among Kayasthas in Bengal, 
corresponding to Datta, Gupta, Nandi, Ghosh, Sarma, Dis, Barma, Bhut, Mitra and Deb3®, And 
of these the names Gupta, Varman, and Mitra are by no means unfamiliar to Indian epigraphy as 
those of royal families. Several coins have been found in Oudh, Rohilkhand, and Gorakhpur, the 
legends on which give the names of kings ending in mttra; and these have consequently been 
rightly assigned to the Mitra dynasty®®. The Gupta family is too well known to require any men- 
tion. All the kings of the Maukhari dynasty have their names ending in varman, and have, there- 





fore, been styled also as the Varman dynasty4°. Again, if these ‘Sarmans’ are mere name-endings, 
it is inconceivable how Varman could have fonnd a placein their list. For Varman is a suffix 
attached to the names of Kshatriyas only, and cannot possibly be affixed to the names of Nagar 
Brabmanas, as they are Brahmanas. But the very fact that Varman is included in the list shows 
that it is not a mere honorific suffix but a family name, whose existence is attested by the Maukha- 
ris also called Varman, and by the surname Barma actually current in Beng&l among the Kayas- 
thas‘, Mr. Acharya has told us in one place that, at the time of performing religions ceremonies, 
it is customary to say Bhagvanlila-trata for Bhagvdnlél, Manisankar-gupta for Manisankar and so 
forth**. Hereat any rate Tréta and Gupta cannot be taken as mere suffixes. For as suffixes they 
would be tautologous, as we have them already in /d/ of Bhagvanlal and Sankar of Manigankar. 
The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that at least ten of these ‘Sarmans ’ represent the names 
of families or tribes that were incorporated into the Nagar Brahmana caste. This seems to point 
to a racial identity or affinity between the Kiayasthas of Bengal and the Nagar Brihmanas of 
Bombay Gujarat. 

If this line of reasoning has any weight, Mitra, one of the ‘Sarmans’ amongst the Nigar 
Brihmanas, really represents one of such tribes or clans amalgamated into that caste. And we have 
already seen that the Nagar Brihmanas, first came to notice during the rule of Valabhi kings who 
were Maitrakas. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion, as I have stated elsewhere, that Maitraka 
and Mitra denote one and the same tribe, just as we know that the Solankis of Gujarit have been 
called by one and the same poet at one time Chulukyas and at another time Chaulvkyas. 

Besides the Mitras, there were, of course, as I have just stated, other families or tribes 
that were incorporated into the Nagar Brahmana caste. In this connection the following 
learned words of the late Sir James Campbell deserve to be noticed :—“ The facts that there 
are Ndgaras among Gujardt Wanids; that Ndgaras are 50,000. strong among the Grrjaras 
of Bulandshahr (NV. W. P. Gaxeticer, III, 48); and that Nagaras appear as Nagres among 
Jats (Sialkot Gazetteer, 45) add to the doubt of the correctness of the Gujardt Nagara claim to 
be Brdéhmans 43, Nagars thus appear not to have been indigenous to Gujarat, but came there 
from the north. When they did come into Gujarat, they doubtless established themselves at 
Se ae ee ees ne te Re ee aE a ee eee eT ey OY Tr nen eee eT 

88 The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, by Bisley, Vol. II., Appendix pp. 74-5, 

89 Indian Coins, by Rapson, §§ 44°and 58; ‘Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, by 
VY. A. Smith, p. 184. 

«0 The Chronology of India, by CO. Mabel Duff, p. 308. 

41 The Kiyasthas of Bengal are, according to traditions, supposed to have come from Kananuj in the time of 
Kaiétra (The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 438). And that the Nagars also came from the north, will be 
shown further on. Nothing, therefore, goes against the view of their racial affinity, if not, identity. It is again 
worthy of note that the Sriméli Brihmanas of Marwir also have no less than nine ‘Sarmans’ in common with the 
Wagars; viz, Nanda, Trataka, Mitra, Bhfita, Ddsa, Gupta, Ghosha, Datta and Deva (Census Report of the Jodhpur 
State, for 1891, Vol. III., pp.141-3). This shows that the Nagar and SrimAlf Braéhmanas and the Bengal Kayasthas 


originally belonged to the same race. 
#2 Vienna Ori. Jour., Vol. VII, p. 296. 48 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. TX., p. 488, note 9. 
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Anandapura or Vadnagar. Itis inthe Vadnagar prasasti of Kumarapala (1143-117 ‘ A.D.) 
that the placeis for the first time called Nagara, and also the caste name Nagara of these 
Brihmanas mentioned, When Visnagar was founded amd some of them setiled there, the old 
place came to be called not simply Nagara, but Bada-Nagar, the old Nagar, which was 
Sanskritised into Vriddhanagara as well as Vatanagara. I believe all their present snub-divi- 
sions except one, are the offshoots of the first swarm of the Nagar Brahmanas, who were settled at 
Anandapura, ‘he exception is that of the Prashnords, who, it is worthy of note, call themselves 
Ahichchhatras or Ahichchhatrajiattyas“. This points to the conclusion thatnot only Nagars in 
Bombay Gujaré., but even Gurjar Nagars of Bulandshahr and Jat Nargres were so named after some 
place called Nagar, which was not far from Ahichchhatra, For, if this Nagar had not been in 
the vlose neighbourhood of Ahichchhatra, the Nagars and Prashnords would not have belonged to the 
same stock ; and consequently the latter, when they emigrated from Ahichchhatra and came into Guja- 
rit, would not have been admitted into the Nagar caste. Now, there is such a place in the Sawdlakh 
hills, called Nagar or Nagarkot‘, which was the old name of Kangda, the principal town of the 
district of the same name, Punjiib. There is a temple of Devi here, which was one of the most 
ancient and famous shrines in northern India, and was largely resorted to by pilgrims from the 
plains. The riches of the temple atéracted the attention of Muhammad of Ghazni, who in 1009 
A.D. took the fort and plundered the temple. It is this Nagarkot, I conjecture, that was like 
Ahichchhatra, the cradle of a caste of Bréhmanas called Nagar or Nagar, who spread everywhere in 
India. Thus we have Nagar or Nagar Brihmanas, not only in the Bombay Gujarat, but in Mysore 
and also in Nepal, There are again sub-divisions named Nigar, Nagari or NagariA among the 
Kashmiri, Kanojii and Maithil Brabmanas‘é, 

Looked at even from the orthodox point of view, the present Nagar Brahmans caste is a 
curious combination of Brahmanic and non-Brahmanic elements. Two of their ‘*Sarmans,” edz. 
Sarman and Deva are, as laid down by the Smrdtis, name-suffixes of the Brihmanas, one, viz., 
Varman is that of he Kshatriyas, two others, viz., Datta and Gupta are those of the Vaisyas, and 
one, viz., Ddsa of the Sidras, All these elements, it may, therefore, be argued, combined to form 
the Nagar caste, But the correct view appears to me to be to take all these ‘‘Sarmans” ag the 
names of tribes or clans that were amalgamated into the Nagar caste, with more or less a Gurjara 
Strain in it, as we have just seen. The following words are worth quoting in this connection from a 
letter from Mr. N. B. Divatia, B.A., Assistant Collector, Ratnéigiri: ‘* Nor can it be argued against 
your theory of clan-indicators that, after all, these suffixes are merely individual name-suffixes like 
lél, Sarkar, Ram, réy, &c., in use amongst the Gurjaritis at present (¢.g., Motilal, Amritlal, 
Mohanlal, Preméanhkar, Bhavanigankar, Mabipatram, Riprim, Mukundray, lévarray, &c.), or rdu 
amongst the Marathas, and that, therefore, these ‘‘Sarmans” are no more clan-indicators than are 
these (él, dm, &c. For, wkile these dl, &c., pertain merely to individuals, each “*Sarman” was 
the peculiar property of a certain separate group of individuals, that group was wedded to that 
particular ‘‘Sarman ” in the matter of naming their members. 

“This principle has survived even the dropping of the ‘ Sarman’ suffix, aS is evidenced by 
the fact that the Nagars, although they have not these suffixes tacked on to their names now, are 
supposed to own particular hereditary ‘Sarmans.’ Thus, then, the invariable possession of @ 
common ‘Sarman’ by a large number of families would naturally presuppose an underlying 
common basic idea, and that idea must be the clan, as it fits in all-round. 


tt Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, IX., Pé. I., p. 15, notes 1 and 2. : 

*S The antiquities of Nagar-kot have been described by Ounningham in Archaeol. Surv. of India, Vol. V., 
p. 155 ff. Nagar-kot is referred to and described by Yuan Chwang (Watters’ Puan Chwang, Vol. I., pp. 187- ),, 
Another uiame by which it was famous was Susarmanagara (Ep, Ind., VolI., p. 100, and Vol, IT., p. 483). Nagara, 
as the name of a town, was known to the author of K4sikd (see his gloss on Panini, IV,, 2.95). 

‘6 Wilaon’s Indian Caste; Vol. Il., pp. 61, 96, 148 and 152, 
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I dare say one noteworthy feature has attracted your attention: vtz., that while ‘Sarmans’ 
(2. g., Mitra, Gupta, Datta and others) have taken the place of surnames in Bengal, amongst the 
Nagars the Sarmans are only historical heritages, not in use now for generations past, and for 
surnames the Nigars have separate avatankas, This also will indicate, in a way, that ‘Sarmans’ 
at one time indicated more than a family. Thus the Bengal Kayasthas reduced their ‘Sarmans’ to 
the position of surnames (just as the Scotch clan-names are now family names, that is surnames), 
whereas we Nigars dropped the ‘Sarmans’ for all practical purposes, keeping them only as 
ornamental mementos of a social state long gone by, just like the gotra, and adopted the avatankas 
for the surnames. Even the avatatikas would have disappeared from practice, in fact they were not 
in daily use, till the University practice requiring surnames gave occasion for their revival, though 
of course the surnames were not as defunct as the ‘Sarmans,’”’ With regard to the presence of 
Sarman in the list of the thirteen ‘Sarmans,’ Mr. Divatia says a3 follows: ‘‘I think the terminal 
Sarman was claimed (as their peculiar ‘Sarman” ) by such of the Nagars as had no real clan- 
indicating ‘Sarman,’ either because, having had one, it had long been forgotten or dropped, or 
because they did not descend from any definitive clan. An exact parallel of this process is at 
present found in the case of the surname amongst us Nagars, There are a certain number of 
families who possess no real surname at all, and, therefore, they have given themselves Mehta as 
their surname; and, as all Nigars know, Mehtd isa term applied to Nigars in a general way, 
thus:—Mehia Nandsankar, Mehti Baptbhai, and so forth. This was the practice in addressing 
Nigars in writing, now gone out of use, except in business account books.” 

I have proved elsewhere, conclusively I hope, that the Guhilots were originally Nigar 
Brahmanas*?, To this tribe belongs the celebrated Udaipur dynasty, looked upon as the purest 
Rajpit family in the whole of Rajputané. I have also shown there that the Guilots have been 
styled Brahma-Kshatri in one inscription and also in one bardic chronicle. The Sena Kings of 
Bengal bore the same caste name, Mr. R. Narasimhachar of Bangalore has kindly drawn my 
attention to at least three such instances in the south. Thus Sravan-Belgola, No, 109, of about 
983 A.D. says that Chamundasraya, the celebrated Jaina minister of the Ganga king, Rachamalla, 
belonged to the Brahma-Kshatra family, The same fact is mentioned in the Chémundariya-purdna 
(978 AD.) also. Udayiditya, a Ganga chief, of the eleventh century is described as of 
Brahinakshatra-vir-dnvaya*®, Sirigirinitha Odeyar, governor of Araga, under Devariya II. of 
Vijayanagar, was a Brahma-Kshatra**, We have thus no lesa thaa five royal families that have 
been designated Brahma-Kshatri. The question here arises, what can be the meaning of this 
composite name, Brahma-Kshatri? I have elsewhere suggested that Brahma-Kshatris denote 
families which were Brabmanas first, but afterwards exchanged their priestly for martial pursuits 
and were fused into the Kshatriya class. I still maintain that this is at least one explanation. It 
is supported by the very nature of the compound Brahma-Kshatra, which has to be dissolved as 
ddau Brahmdnah paschdi Kshgirah, z. ¢., those who were Brahmanas first and became Kshatriy as 
afterwards. The legends of the Chhipd caste in M4rwir, to which alluston has been made 
elsewhere, also show that they came to be called Brahma-Kshatris only after they gave up 
their Brahmanhood for their new profession, But a second explanation is not impossible 
ut least in some cases. It may be asserted that some families became Brahma-Kshatris by 
intermarriages between the Brahmana and Kshatriya classes, We know that Harichandra, the 
progenitor of the feudatory Pratihira family, was a Brahmana, and had two wives, one a 
Brahmana, and the other a Kshatriya woman. Offsprings from the first were styled Pratthara 





«7 Jour. Beng, As. Soc., for 1909, p. 167 ff. 
48 Ep. Carnat., Vol. VIL, Shikarpur; Nos, 109, 110 and 130. 
#9 Jbid,, Vol. VIII, Tirthahalla ; No. 23; here the phrase Brahma-Kehatriya is used, 
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Brahmanas, a f Kadambas. ‘The founder of this family, as we have seen above, was 
think, = en gre he was a Brahmana is clearly shown by his honorifie suffix surman and by 
ache eonaele the word vipra in the well-known Talgund inscription. But bis own son 
the actual el i ation of varman appropriate to a Kshatriya only. Thisshows that Mayirasar 
bears the ne ichandra, must have married a Kshatriya woman, and consequently was the 
ae aa jee pier ree ire But against this view is the fact that the Pratiharas and 
aa 0 seers in inscriptions or elsewhere known as Brahma-Kshatris. A third 
ae ee can be adduced with regard to the origin of this composite name. In the 


Puranas we find at least two old royal families that are called Brahma-Kshatra, Thus the 
UE 


V dya-purdna in chapter 99 has the fonomine pices 
STA ATTAS AMSA WAT PTA? TUTTE: | 
AMAA At Alte sat eafiaena: Il Ree 
Saw aca ward seat swrceafa + Aer | 
scag deat eat auraeatriea: |] 399 | 
In the Vishnu-purdna occurs the following verse at the end of Aisa IV., chapter 21 : 


~ o_o 


AMAA Bl Aaa THTAeAT: | 
Saw wer usd a deat qreeaqa wer |! | 
Here the Paurava family is called Brahma-Kshatra, and with regard to its BIS ECan Ion, 
the commentator on the Vishnu-purdna says: FAT: AAT AAT ayes A AitaT: Brwet ws 
aareacara | This means that from the Paurava family emanated both the Brahmana and 
Kshatriya families. We know that the parents of Puru, who was the progenitor of the 
Pauravas were Yayati and Sarmishthaé, both unquestionably of the Kshatriya caste. Hence 
the question will naturally arise, how and what Brihmana families could have sprung from 
Pora? Chapter 19 of Book IV of the Vishnu-purdna answers it. In part 9 of the chapter we 
have Taqlfestataady Wal: Tea: TAA fesTaAM TLT:. in part 10 occur the words stwateremey: 
avaTay aaa: ACTA (EAT: and in part 16 the words #RTare aataar fear quaq:. The 
expression Salta festaar TW: is explained in the commentary by afar wa MaPqeRICtT 
arama xq: . From these quotations it is clear that no less than four Brahmanic families 
eriginated from Puru, wiz., Girgya, Sainya, Kanvayana and Maudgalya. This is the reason 
why the Paurava family is styled Brahma-Kshatra. YaySti and Sarmishthi had also another 
son called Anu. One of his descendants called Vijaya is spoken as a Brahma-Kshatra. The 
verse in the Hartvasha runs thus: 
HAART TST TIA STAT | 
AeKTaA: Test Few art Aza: || yo 
‘The prose passage in the Vishnu-puréna corresponding to it, is: 
WMATA ea 9 geal sev ae Tarsitsera 1 
The passage is explained by the commentator in the following words: 
WaT AMATATAIS THe Guaaeg eM: 
Tear? FATAL Tear | Herat afaarsira: 
OA gle eye: | tah aaa a TaANESTA: 
Ga Tt | Nae RUM aeeeTTTTA ware: | 
ittle confusion in the commentary here, but what the eommentator means is 
that Vijaya’s mother’s mother was born of a Kshatriya father and Brahmana mother, and that 
he is, therefore, called Brahma-Kshatra, 7. ¢., Sita, after the caste of his mother. This 


There is a 1 


59 In the Bhégavata-purdna, Sambhiti is given as the name of Vijaya’s mother, But this is a mistake, His 
mother’s name was Saty4, as given by the Harvansa and Vayu-purdna. 
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explains, he says, why Karna also, who was brought up by Adhiratha, a descendant of Vijaya 
bs called ‘gon of Sita.’ I do not know where the commentator obtained his Satienintiae: 
b § moana araaeda Mines Wee ines ee ae cee 
Yasodevi and Saty&, both daughters of | Vainstens per a ae - a oe Sy 

| 3 ; yé sprang Vijaya. 
Vainateya, being a son of Kaspapa, was a Brihmana; the queens of Brihanmanas were 
consequently Brihmana girls. Vijaya had thus for his father a Kshatriya and for his mother 
a Brahmani, and was thus a Brahma-Kshatra. There can be little doubt that a something 
derogatory is here implied, as clearly shown by the term site which is applied to Adhiratha 
in 1,1709. Thus we see that, even in the old Purdngs, the meaning of the phrase Brahma-Kshatra 
was not definitely settled, and that at one place itis applied to a Kshatriya dynasty from 
which Brahmana families sprung up and at another to princes, one of whose forefathers 
although a Kshatriya, married a Brébmana woman. There can, however, be no doubt, I think 
as to the sense in which the expression is used in inscriptions. It is applied, as I have stated 
above, to families that were Brihmana first but became Kshatriya afterwards. 
[This was how I had concluded my lecture that has been transformed into this paper:—“ To 
sum up what we have said so far, there is hardly a class or caste in India, which has not a 
foreign strain init. There is an admixture of alien blood not only amongst the warrior classes— 
the Rajpits and the Mardthas, but also amongst the Brihmanas, who are under the happy delusion 
that they are perfectly free from all foreignelement. Ifthe Brdhmanas have not escaped this taint, 
as we have seen, and yet call themselves Brahmanas, it excites the risibility of the antiquarian or 
the ethnologist when he finds some Brahmana castes strenuously calling in question the claims of 
certain warrior classes to style themselves Kshatriyas. The grounds of this strenuous opposition, 
as stated by the Braéhmana castes, are that pure unmixed Vedic Aryan blood does not run through 
the veins of those warrior classes. Yes, this is quite true; but it is equally true that pure Vedic 
Aryan blood does not run through the veins of the Brihmanas also. Looked at from the anti- 
quarian or ethnological point of view, the claims of either community to such a purity are untenable 
and absurd. As the chief thing valued by the members of the higher castes, e¢z., purity of- blood, 
i.e., absence of any admixture of aboriginal or foreign blood, has been proved to be hollow and non- 
existent, the caste jealousies and controversies, which cause immense mischief, are really useless 
and meaningless, It is to be sincerely hoped that the knowledge furnished by ethnology and the 
study of ancient inscriptions will spread among the people, and open their eyes to the emptiness and 
worthlessness of the thing they are fighting for, and put an end to all caste animosities and 


disputes, which are the bane of India. | 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


IS TOBACCO INDIGENOUS TO INDIA? century B.C. to the twelfth century A.D. In 
Sir, support of my contention that the practice of 


In a letter published in the Indian Antiquary, smoking tobacco was well-known in India long 


June, 1909, p. 176, headed “Is tobacco indigenous before the sixteenth century, ] now proceed to 
to India?” I pointed out, in view of the asser- 
tion made by Mr. V. A. Smith that tobaceo and 
the hukka were unknown in India before the 
sixteenth century, when the drug was introduced 
by the Portuguese, that an earthen hukka was 
obtained from the ruins of the Sarnath monas- 


adduce some evidence from Sanskrit litera- 


ture.* 
1 
In the Kadambart (P. 35, line 4, Kasinath 
Pandurang Parab’s 2nd Revised Ed., Nirnaya- 
sagar Press, Bombay, 1896) the poet Bana, who 


teries, the dates of which range from the third - lived in the seventh century at the court of king 


1 Imay state at the outset that I am a non-smoker and have no particular interest in proving that my 
gountrymen have been smoking tobacco from the earliest times. 
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Harshavardhana of Kanauj, in. deseribing king = ey should be asked to smoke 
Siidraka, says— (therefrom), 
qiedrawraraerra F Tear... | So also Charaka— | 
‘The king after finishing his royal dinner fret fissqeeteicnt at aS aaa 1 
drunk (7. e. smoked) ‘smoke-stick’ or cigar ‘Prepare the pipe by grinding the smoking. 
and took betel. ingredients with water into a paste and 
To. this day the expression for “smoking” in | smearing with it a reed-stem shaped like 
all north Indian languages is “yaqre” i. e. | a barley-corn.? 
** smoke-drinking,” and the habit of chewing 
betel and smoking after dinner is a@ common In- 
dian habit. 
















é. 

Passages describing the efficacy of smoking 
‘also occur in these medical works. Susruta 
prescribes smoking for persons suffering from 
headache, ete., and says— 

TH NTIS TEA TTATSAr: | 

HUET: WITT: 

“By smoking a man’s senses, Speech and’ 
mind become gentle, the hair, teeth and 
beards become firm, and the mouth 
becomes fragrant and cheerful,’ 

7 
Again,.in his Chilitsisthana, Chap. 40, Sugruta 
say s— 


2 
The term waqisy in the sense of a cigar occurs 
also in Charaka’s Chikitsisthdna, Chap. 26:— 
COSTAMAATATTATCTUSATT: | 
Said MaRRaQgaTeeaaT 18 eh 
(The patient) should smoke from smoke-pipes 
furnished with smelling substances like eranda, 
nalada, kshauma, guggulu, agurw and chandana, 
but not with kushtha and tagara. 
3 
There are, besides, elaborate descriptions, in 


the medical works of Suéruta, Vagbhata and RTT RITTER H EST MET: | ; 
Charaka, himself, of the process of manu: abe DA iy Sra GA? SATA: 
facturing a cigar or YAaIT. Vagbhata says— TCTT: RSA RTH a 


Ueardavarateoarsqare | PRTEITTA Yo 
‘By smoking, asthma, lock-jaw, stiff-neck, 
head-ache, hemiplegia, hemicrania become 
relieved, Vairechana-smoke (vairechana 
means that which is inhaled for promoting 
evacuations of every kind) forces out 
phlegm by virtue of its raukshya,, 
taikshnya, aushnya and vaisadya,’ 
3 
Charaka Stirasthanan, Chap. 5, has the fol- 
lowing—~ 
SSA THAT THSVy tear gary Frey =| 
TTS STATA LAGE Fa 
‘After bathing, after eating, after bringing 
out the phlegm in the throat by artificial: 
means ;, after sneezing, after cleansing the. 
teeth, after purging the cerebrum by 
having taken snuff; after applying col- 
lyrium to the eyes, and after waking from. 


sleep:—the man of prudence will take to. 
smoking.’ 3 


we RerarsraR aegisesra | 
Pesaiwats teyagra: Baa AI 
aN YSTS we waa gar aaa | 
Sarysat Araieat Gera qareerz 
wacarfat waaacget wits 
“Take ishika or kusi grass, 12 angulas (or 
finger-breadths) long, wet with water for 
aday and night. Anoint it five times with 
ground ‘smoking-drugs.’ When the ae 
(or cigar-stick) is made as thick as the 
thumb and a little thicker in the middle 
like a barley-corn, it should be dried in 
the shade, and so on.’ 
4 
Suéruta gives almost the same process in the 
following words— 


wT Ta a TTaTEReSt Rataraq- 
Sara aaa Mare aa Tae TARE TA 
AAT | 
‘After making a pipe fromthe stem of a reed, 
drying it completely in a windless sunny 


9 
Again in the Charakasthaina, Chap. &, Charaka 
weather and heating, it in a charcoal fire 


prescribes smoking for people who feel in their 


: “After sneezing ’ implies sneezing by the use of artificial means, such as the application of a blade of 
Srass or stiff thread of cotton, * After cleansing the teath’ implies the morning, for that ig the time when 


the people of our country wash their teeth, By doing this the parts of his body above the collar-bone will not, 
become liable to disease of the win 


d, or of the phlegm rof i : ; 
she amoke three times, eta, Pi’egm, or of both wind and phlegm. He should, however, drink, 
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rhouth a distaste for everything, and yet again 
in the Sttrasthinan, Chap. 5, Charaka has a re- 
gular inventory of the advantage of smoking— 
amea Pree: qa trranarareet 
HUTS ArT RRMA THAT: 
THA NSLOAATAT A: STATA T A: | 
Tar eaTHITT TALS TR: (I 
VTAMAT? RS: FRAT: WGA FE | 
Weqysat TAC THYOS TATA II 
wisest AAKIT HATA TaTTTUT | 
TAYMAAaIyT SHAS Sarazar Ui 
GATT TUFAa TH Tala APTA | 
PUTSSH TSA LAMT CALET FT 
ACH STEAL & Fe | 


‘Heaviness of the limbs, headache, inflamma- 
tion of the schneiderian membrane (with 
less of sense of smell), hemicrania, otalgia, 
opthalmalgia, cough, hiccough, asthma, 
hoarseness (of voice), weakness of the 
teeth, otorroea, discharge from the nose, 
discharge from the eyes, ozoena, foetid 
smell in the mouth, odontalgia anorexia, 
lock-jaw, stiff-neck, itching, worms, pale- 
ness of the face, mucous discharges, discor- 
dence of voice, enlarged tonsil, inflamma- 
tion of the ranula, morbid baldness, reddish 
yellowness of the hair, falling of the hair, 


sneezing, sleepiness, dulness of the under - 


standing, long sleep or coma,—all these 
relieved by inhalation of the smoke of 
tobacco. Such smoke also enhances the 
strength of the hair, the forehead, the 
senses, and the voice ’.3 


All the medical works above referred to are 
certainly pre-Muhammadan and certainly 
before the sixteenth century. According to Dr. 
Hoernle’s Studies in the Medicine of Ancient 
India, Charaka flourished between the first 


century B.C. and the third century A.D and 
Susruta flourished as early as the sixth century 
B.C.2 The latter was the court physician of the 
celebrated ‘Indo-Scythian’ king, Kanishka. 
Viagbhata flourished early in the seventh 
century or about 625 A.D.® 


10 


The habit of smoking seems to have been so 
wide-spread as to have been regarded by the 
authors of the Puranas as a national vice 
to be severely condemned. Thus we have in the 
Skanda-Purana, Mathurd Khanda, Chap. 52, 
a long indictment against the practice of smok- 
ing— 

qaqa At ar: Faeasa Sag | 

ae & RfeRt (aaa ATAT I 

Te Als AT Tey TUPATAT: TAT: 

ATHY WaAMed TASEA T IW TAT: 

TWAS SATS FT HOT T ISITIAT: | 

aftrrgoar qfasatea AEicTa eR It 

TPR WAT ARTA AT AT | 

ATVATS ML WT TAWTTCT ATTA: | 

CHEITUT, ATTGTS, &Q BT: | 

‘Smokers after death will be turned into 


ghosts. During the Kaliyuga, Kali him- 
self will be incarnated as the tamdala leaf. 


‘On the advent of the Kaliyuga all the castes 
will be cast into hell on smoking tobacco. 
The worst type of men will fall victims 
to tobacco. Thus, losing their dharma, 
they will fall into the Mahiaraurava hell. 
The eating of forbidden food, illicit inter- 
course with women, the drinking of wine 
and the smoking of tobacco cause the 
same amount of sin ’. . 


As to the antiquity of the Skanda-Purana 
Mr. V. A. Smith has the following note in his 


8 For those who desire to know the Sanskrit names of the diseases mentioned here, but from want of 


acquaintance with Sanskrit, are disinclined to consult the original, the Sanskrit names are given below in the 
order in which their English equivalents occur:— Gaurava, Girahgila, Pinasa, Arddhavabhedaka. Karnactila, 
Akshictla, Kasa, Hikka, Gvasa, Galagraha (in verse 19), Dantadaurbalya, Crota-asrava, Ghranasrava, Akshisrava, 
Pitighrana, Asyagandha, Dantagiila, Arochaka (in verse 20), Hanugraha, Manyagraha, Kanda, Krimi, 
Mukhapanduta, Cleshmapraseka, Vaisvaryya, Galasundi, Upajihvika (in verse 21), Kegakhalitya, Kecapifjaratva, 
Kecapatana, davathu, Tandra, Buddhimoha, Atinidrata. 

« Vide Mr, V. A. Smith, Early History of Indéa, pp. 225-6; Dr. Fleet, in J. R.A. &., 1906, p, 979 5 
Mr. D. BR. Bhandarkar, in J., Bombay Branch &. A. S., Vol. xx., p. 289 &. , 

5 FLoernle’s Medicine of Ancient India, Part 1, 1907, p. 8, 106. 

6 Hoernle, Medicine of Ancient India, Part_1, 1907, p. 11. 
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Early History of India, 2nd Ed., p. 20. “Tn- 
dependent proof of the existenceof the Skanda~- 
Purina at the seventh century is afforded by a 
Bengal manuscript of that work, ‘ written in 
Gupta hand,’ to which as early a date as the 
middle of the seventh century can be assigned 
on paleographical grounds.” 
11 
It is to be noticed that the particular drug men- 
tioned in this passage is called tamala (aate ). 
This leads to a consideration of the Indian name 
for the drug tobacco. It is well-known that the 
Bengali term for tobacco is tamaku (araray)» 
which I believe is a corruption of the Sanskrit 
word tamrakita. The occurrence of this word 
taémrakita (UAH ) in old Sanskrit works is prov- 
ed by the following quotations and reference :~— 
GTM RIGHTY WARTS YRATA | 
sieht aster: afar aftar sar It 
east faigxcni war weaek | 
ata Harty | 
Here tamrakuta is mentioned along with opium: 
ganja and other intoxicants and therefore must 
mean ‘iobacco.’ There are eight intoxicating 
drugs mentioned in the ‘ Kularnava-Tantra’ of 
which tobacco is one. 
12 
The Sabdakaldatruma ( TSTHETEA ) refers to 
the Vishnusiddhantastravals ( Fasaegreaarer- 
qt ) and says— 
aur Psiaegrerarraeat Fal ste wale 
PTVITT TU | 
HVA -GET IATA FAYETTE: 
HRATASIM A HT WTA RTSAT | 
‘Tobacco’ serves the purpose of smoking. 
The smoke stick made of tobacco makes 
the teeth clean and cures all mouth-dis- 
eases, drives away cough and acute fever, 
It is good for those who wish to be good 
singers. " 
My contention is that the Sanskrit word 
tamrakuta (alaRe) and its corruption, the 
Bengali .aTaTa (timaikz) are the same as the 
word ATS (éamal) occurring in the passage 
quoted above from the Skanda-Purtina. In sup- 


port of this, I may mention that this very tamal 
leaf is prescribed as a medicine for head diseases 
in the old medical works. 


13 


Then as to the hukké or hubble-bubble. Here 
is a passage from the Charaka’s Samhita Sitra- 
sthinam, Chap, 5, which describes the preparation 
of smoking pipe, the prototype of the modern 
hukka.— 


Ha PARTIR HA HORITAT ATT | 
afar aaseae TAA TACT 
& St: RY TS I 


‘The pipe should consist of three straight 
limbs. The bottom of the first limb should 
be of the measure of the seed of a jujube. 
In the construction of a smoking pipe the 
use is applauded of materials employed in 
constructing enema pipes.’ 


14. 


Finally as to the prevalence of tobacco smok- 
ing before the days of Portuguese expansion into 
the Islands of the Indian Arehipelago, which are 
believed by scholars like Mr. V.A. Smith to have 
received tobacco from the Portuguese at the 
same time as India, we may quote a Huropean 
authority. 


Prof, Alfred Haddon, F.RS., who in his 
Head Hunters says— Although smoking was 
practised in these Islands (Papua and New 
Guinea) before the Whitemen came, and they 
grew their own tobacco, they never smoked much 
at atime. The native pipe is made of a piece 
of bamboo from about a foot to between two 
and three feet in length . . , . They enjoy 
it greatly and value tobacco very highly, they 
usually sell almost anything they possess for 
the same.’ 


GANAPATI Ray, 
Librarian, Bengal National College Library, 
Caleutia, 


NATIONAL COLLEGE, CaLcurra, 
The 21st March, 1910, 


erence, 


T Kalanja =tamrakuta (tobacco). 
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THE CHALUKYA GENEALOGY ACCORDING TO THE KANNADA POET RANNA. 
BY B. NARASIMHACHAR, M.A., BANGALORE. 


0 os of the greatest poets in Kannada was Ranna or Kavi Ranna. He was the author of 

several works, though only two of them, the Gadd-yuddhka or Sahasa-Bhima-rijaya and the 
. Aitta-purana, have come down to us. The former he wrote in A.D. 982 and the latter in 
A.D,9938. He was a renowned poet at the court of the Chalukya kinz Taila II, It is satis- 
factory that, unlike other poets, Ranna gives in his works several interesting particulars regarding 
himself, He was born in A.D. 949 at Muduvojal in the Jambukhandi 70 of the Belugali 500 
in the Belugare-nadu ; and the Belugali-désa was situated, he tells us, to the north of Toragale and 
to the south of Taddavadi, with the Gattage ( ? Gatprabha) and the Perdore, ‘* the great river,” i.e., 
the Krishna, flowing through it.) He wasa Jaina, of the Vaikya caste, the family profession 
being that of the bangle-sellers, His mother was Abbalabbe, father Jinavallabhandra, brothers 
Réchane and Maramayya, wives Jakki and Santi, son Raya, and daughter Attimabbe. He was 
also patronized by Chavunda-raya, the celebrated Ganga general, who set up the colossal statue of 
Gommata at Sravana-Belgola. His guru was AjitasSnicharya, who was likewise the guru of 
Chavunda-riya. At first honoured by samantas, then by mandalikas, he rose to great eminence at 
the court of the emperor Taila IIT, who bestowed upon him the title Kavi-chakravarti and presented 
him with a (?) madanavatara, a parasol, a chowri, an elephant, and a (?) bhatiagave. As among 
kings the Nijabhuja-chakravarti Taila, the ‘‘ emperor by (the strength of’) his own arm,” required no 
assistance for victory in battle, so among poets the Kavi-chakravarti Ranna, “the emperor among 
poets,” required no assistance for composing poems, He was well versed in both the grammars, 
the Jainéndra and the Sabdanngasana, Among the poets that preceded him, he mentions. Pampa, 
author of the Adi-purana, and Ponna, author of the Sdnti-pur&na, and says that his own work, the 
Ajita-purana, which he styles Purana-tilaka, can be compared only with theirs, _ Pampa, as we 
know, also wrote the Vikramarjuna-vijaya and was patronized by the Chalukya prince Arikésari, 
Ponna, as we learn from his Santi-purana, received the title Kavi-chakravarti from the Rashtrakita 
king Kannara, Krishna III. Ranna tells us that Pampa, Ponna and himself formed three jewels. 
that illuminated the Jaina religion; that by composing the Adi-purana and the Ajita-purana 
Pampa and himself became pre-eminent among the Jaina Brahmanas and the Jaina Vaisyas respec. 
tively ; and that, as Pampa and Ponnsa acquired fame in the Ratta kingdom, so he himself acquired 
fame in the Chalukya kingdom, From the last statement, that Pampa, the protégé of Arikésari, 
acquired fame in the Ratta kingdom, we may perhaps infer that Arikésari’s 1} lakh country 
(sapada-laksha-kehiit) was also included in the Ratta dominions.? 


The circumstances in which Ranna wrote his two works may now be considered. 
There was a Jaina Brahmana, named Nagamayya, in Puhganir of the Kamme-dé/a in the Vengi- 
mandala. He had two sons: Mallapa and Ponnamayys. Mallapa was not only a great warrior, 
but also a liberal patron of literary merit. On the death of their guru Jinachandra-muni, the two. 
brothers caused the Pura@na-chiedimani, t.e., the Sinti-pur@nz, to be written by Ponna. Mallapa’s. 
brother Ponnamayya fought on behalf of king Taila with Govindara, who had marched against him 
allied with traitors, and fell on the bank of the Kavéri. Mallapa had five sons and three daugh-~ 


f Regarding these places see Dr. Fieet, above, vol. XXX, (1901), p. 880f£. Two of them are Mudhoj and Jam- 
khandi, within the limits of the Belgaum District. Toragale is Torgal, about twenty-six miles towar as the 
south from Mudhol, Taddavadi is Taddewaii, in Bijaptir, about eighty miles towards the north-north-east from 
Mudh6l.—Ep.] 

2 The “Jola country ’” mentioned by some scholars in connection with Arikésari has no existence in fact, I¢ 
was brought into existence by a misapprehension of the meaning of the expression Jélada-p@'i in the original, 
which sioxply means ‘ obligation.or indebtedness. ’ 
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ters. Two of the latter, Attimabbe and Gundamabbe, were given in Mist IRE ‘9 king Taila'a great 
minister Dallipa’s son Naga-déva. Mallapa’s eldest son Gugdamayya gained a victory over Gonara, 
Niga-déva, surnamed Orataramalla and Subhata-Trinétra, had a we by Attimabbe, named Padevala 
Taila. Having been an eye-witness of the valour displayed by him in the war eee Kumaras, 
king Taila made Naga-déva his general. The latter also defeated the miny of » anichéla, and by 
order of Ballaha (Taila), drove out Mallama from Karahada, 7.e., Karhad, Karad, ae Satara 
District. On his death, his second wife Gundamabbe, who was childless, became a sai : the other 
wife Attimabbe spent her life in the observance of religious rites and the performance of charitable 
deeds. Attimabbe’s son Padevala Taila became in course of time a commander of Taila’s army. 
It wasat the request of Attimabbe that the jita-purana was written by Ranna. He extols her 
liberality in a number of verses, calling her dana-chintamant, ‘‘a wishing-stone of gifts,’ and says, 
incidentally, that she excelled by far four men who were justly renowned for their liberality, namely, 
Bituga, Nolambantaka, Chavunda-raya and Sankeraganda. Of these, the first is no doubt identical 
with the Ganga prince of that name (A.D. 938-953) ; the second can hardly be any one except the Gaiga 
prince Marasimha (A.D. 961-974), who had the title Nolamba-kulantaka ; the third is well known ; 
and the fourth is perhaps identical with a chief of that name who belonged to the Chellakétana 
family and was afendatory of Amoghavarsha I. With regard to his other work, the Gadayuddha, 
Ranna says that, in admiration of the valour, liberality and other virtues of king Taila’s son 
Satyaéraya, he took him for his hero, and, identifying him with the Pandava prince Bhima, compos- 
ed the poem. As stated above, he wrote this work in A.D. 982, only a few years after his patron 
Taila II restored the Chalukya power. Satyasraya is eulogized in a number of verses at the begin- 
ning of the poem. The titles applied to him are Iriva-bedaiiga, Chélukya-Narayana, Chalukya-- 
kanthirava, Chilakya-martanda, Chalukya-Kandarpa, Sahasa-Bhima, Kamarenka-Rama, Akalaika- 
charita, Ammane-gandha-varana and Sahasaika; and it is from his title Sahesa-Bhima that the 
work wag named Sihasa-Bhima-vijaya. A few of the particulars given by the poet regarding 
Satyasraya may be noted here. He was the son of Ahavamalla and Jakavve.4 On his being con- 
ceived by his mother, the vehicles and other valuables of enemies came ‘into the possession of 
Ahavamalla; on his birth, the glory of an emperor became the portion of his father; and on his 
becoming able to fight, his father’s fame spread to the points of the compass. By order of king 
Taila, he, seated on an elephant, marched against the Ghirjara army and defeated it. He also 
routed the lord of the Konkan, and extended the kingdom as far as the sea. With his one elephant 
he fought against the whole force of the Ghirjara elephants and conquered it. He cut down the 
enemy (? the Ghirjara king), who had taken a vow that he would not bathe until he had slain the foe 
(Satyasraya), who had killei his dear younger brother. When Aparajita, seized with fear, fled and 
entered the sea, he desisted from slaying him, since it is not consistent with true valour to kill 
men who embrace a liiga, enter water, put on a woman’s garments, or ascend an anthill, Hem- 
med in by the ocean on the one side and the sea of Satyaéraya’s army on the other, Aparaditya 
trembled like an insect on a stick, both the ends of which are on fire. Satyaéraya burnt Améuna- 
gara in Aparaditya’s country and received twenty-one elephants from him. ‘The Aparaijita 
mentioned above is the Silahara king of that name, of the Northern Konkan; and the name 
Aparaditya evidently refers here to the same person, inasmuch as it cannot refer to either of the 
chiefs of that exact name in the same dynasty, since they were later than Satyasraya by nearly 
a century and a half, Incidentally Ranna mentions a Kééi-dandaniyaka, known as Brahma 
( Vanaruha-bhava), who revised his poem, He was apparently a great literary character , 
i 

° Duff's Chronology, pp. 78, 80, . 
* In some manuscripts the name appears as Chakavye: but the incoriptions always give the name with /. 
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The colophon at the end of the work,® in which the poet gives some of his patron’s 
titles, runs thus:—Idu samasta-bhuvan-dérayath éri-prithvi-vallabhat maharajadhiraja-parame 
Svarath parama-bhattarakamh éri-Satyasraya-kula-tilakam grimad-Ahavamalla-déva-sri-pada-kal papii- 
dap-Asray-Gsannavarti kavi-chakravarti Kavi-Ranna-viracbitam appa Chilukya-chakravarti-<éri- 
Sahasa-Bhiwa-vijayadol Bhimaséna-pattabhishéka-vatnanam dagam-dsvasamh satnpiirnam. 

In the second aév@sa of the work Ranna gives the pedigree of his hero’s family, which 
may be summarized thus:—Among Satyiéraya’s ancestors were Satyasraya-vallabha, also 
known as Vishnuvardhana, lord of Ayodhyapura and an abode of truth and other virtues ; Jaya- 
simha-déva, a lion to the elephants, the Rasltrakitas; Ranaranigasithha, a Rima in war; 
Pulakési-déva, lord of Vatapipura, 2 performer of horse-sacrifices, with a glory extending to 
other dvipas; Kirtivarma-déva; his son Satyabraya-déva the Second; his younger son 
Mahgalarnava ; Satyavrati the Second, also known as Satyasraya; his son Adityavarma ; his 
son Vikramaditya; his son Durdharamalla; his son Vijayaditya-bhattaraka, known as 
Niravadya; his son’s friend Konkani-Vikramaditya, also known as Vikramarnava ; his son’s 
friend, Kirtivarma; his younger son Bhimaparakrama; his son Kirtivarma the Second ; his 
son Tailapa the Senior; his son Kundiya-Bhima, who killed Mukundi; bis son Vikrama- 
ditya-déva ; his son Ayyana-déva, also known as Ranaraigamalla; his son Vikramaditya, 
also known as Uttungamalla ; to him of the Chilukya family and to Bonka-devi® of the Chaidya 
family was born Ahavamalla-déva, also known as Nirmadi-Tailapa, (described with a large 
number of titles,? among which may be mentioned) the terrifier of Karahata, (7) capturer of 
Pallikéta, putter to flight of Bhadraka, terrifier of the Konkana, a lion to the elephant the (7) 
Krikelika king, a Rikshasa in the battlefield, a spotless Raima, talavarga-tuja-prahara, a dreadful 
poison to the Rishtrakitas, N¢jabhuje-chakravarti, a lion to the elephant the Paiiichala,a fearful 
sever to the Ghirjara, a fire to the Malava, (?) Utpakya-malla. Through these the Chilukya family 


attained preeminence. 

Though the genealogy given by Ranna does not quite agree with the published genealogy 
of the dynasty based on inscriptions,® still it deserves consideration by scholars as coming from an 
author who was a contemporary and a protégé of Taila II. himself, and, as such, may be supposed to 
have had access to the official records. It has, however, to be stated here that the manuscripts of 
the work that have, so far, come to light are not very satisfactory and consequently the published 
edition cannot be implicitly relied on. In this genealogy we find a few peisons named without any 
hint whatever as to their relationship to those that preceded them, while in all other cases 
the relationship is clearly expressed. To begin with, we have a Satydéraya, lord of Ayodhya, after 
whom apparently the family was called the Satyasraya-kula. The next two names evidently 
represent his son and grandson. We are then introduced to Pulakesi I., who, according to 
our author, was the first king of Vatapi or Bidimi. The next two members are clearly his son and 
grandson. The expression ‘ his younger son’ occurs in two places, and it is exactly in these places 
that Ranna’s genealogy differs considerably from the published one. The word ‘younger’ seems 
to indicate that the pronoun ‘his’ does not refer to the immediate predecessor, as there would be 
no reason for passing over an elJer son, but to the member whose elder son and elder son’s son 
have been mentioned. According to this interpretation, Mahgalarnava would be the younger son of 





8 It also ocours at the end of every aSvasa. 
® In one of the manuscripts the reading is Bonta-dévi, in fair agreement with the inscriptions, which give 
Bonthadevi. 
7 See the Kannada original given at the end. 
. 8 Seethe tablesin Dr. Fleet’s Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts in the Bombay Gazetteer, vol, 1, part 2, at 


pp. 336, 379, : 
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Pulakaéi I. The next name, Satyasraya or Satyavrati IT., is clearly a repetition of the name that 
precedes Maigalirnava. Vikramaditya L, who is a younger brother of Adi yavarma according to 
the published genealogy, is here said to be his son: it is just posible that Ranna is wrong here, but 
the matter has to be investigated, Instead of Vinayaditya we have a different name, Durdhara- 
malla, which looks like a title. Nuiravadya is given as another name of Vijayaditya. Hach of the 
next two members is introduced with the curious expression ‘his son’s friend,’ which appears to 
convey a hiut that they were not lineal descendants. If the expression ‘his younger son,’ which 
again occurs here, is interpreted as be/ore, Bhima-parikrama would be the younger son of Vijaya- 
ditya. Renna makes Bhima Il. the son, and Vikramaditya II]. the grandson, of Taila I., while 
according to the published genealogy, Vikramaditya I[[. is the son and Bhima II. the grandson. 
Here Ranna is more likely to be right. The whole genealogy as given by Ranna is accordingly ag 
shown on p. 45 below. Itagrees in a general way with the published genealogy of the dynasty ; and 
tts latter portion, showing the connection between the earlier and the later Chalukyas, is confirmed, 
except as regards the relative order of Kundiya-Bhima and Vikramaditya, by the Kauthém grant of 
A.D. 1009®. This is important in view of the doubts expressed by some scholars!® with regard to 
the direct lineal descent of Taila LI. from Vijayaditya. There is thus reason to think that Taila IL, 
really was a descendant of the former family of Western Chalukyas who preceded the Rishtrakitas. 

In conclusion, [ give, for purposes of reference and comparison, the portion of the Sahasa- 
Bhima-vijaya, in which Ranna gives the Chalukya genealogy :— 

Avara pirvajar app arasugalolag AyOdhyapura-paramesvaranum satyidi-gunsgan-déraya- 
vallabhanum ati-pravrddham Ada disd-danti—prakata prabhivanum appa Satyasraya-vallabhanim 
Vishnuvardhan-dpara-namadhéyanim, Rishtrakiita-gaja-ghaté-vighatana-sithhan enisida Jayasimha- 
dévanirn, ati-pravardhana-praj-dnuraganum ati-prabala-rana-Ramanum enisida Ranarahgasirm- 
hanirh, Vatapipura-varésvaranum asvamédha-yajfia-dikshita [num | dvip-antara-prakata-prabhi- 
vanum enisida Pulakési-dévanim, parirakshita-pavitra-varman enisida Kirtivarma-dévanim, 
tat-tanayau app eradaneya Satyasraya-dévanim, avana kiriya magan appa Mangalarnavanin, 
Satyagrayan app eradaneya Satyavratiyim, tat-tanayan app Adityavarmaninm, tad-apatyan 
appa Vikramadityanizh, tat-putran appa Durdharamallanim, tan-nandanan appa Niravady- 
ipara-nimadhéyan appa Vijayaditya-bhattarakanim, tat-siinu-mitran appa Vikramarnavan 
enisida Konkani-Vikramadityanim, tat-stinu-mitran appa Kirtivarmanim, atana kiriya magan 
appa Bhimaparakramanin, taj-jatan app eradaneya Kirtivarmanim, tat-sunuv appa Piriya 
Tailapanimn, itana magan appa Mukundiya konda Kundiya-Bhimanim, itana magan appa 
Vikramaditya-dévanith, itana magan appa Ranarangamallan enip Ayyana-dévanin, itana 
magan Uttuigamallan enisida Vikramadityanim, Chilukya-kul-Gdbhavan appa Vikramaditya- 
dévangamh Chaidya-kul-ddbhavey appa Bonka-dévigarn puttidam svasti samasta-bhuvanidéra- 
yam &ri-prithvi-vallabhazh maharajadhirajazh raja-paramésvarath parama-bhattirakamn Karahata- 
bhayankaram, Jaolandra (?)-kulina-bhuvana-sad-guna-mani-vibhiishanam sindbura-kandhar-adhiri- 
dha Pallikdt-cllanghanamh Bhadraka-vidrivanath Kojkana-bhayankaram ubhaya-bala dallalam 
marmaley ari-gaja-késari karindra-kanthjrava-mallam vairi-phanindra-sauparnam Kriakalika (?)- 
rija-gaja-késari rana-kumbhi-kumbha-kanthiravam Yadava-kul-dmbara-dyumani rana-ranga-bhish- 
anam ripu-bala-putija-gaja-ghata-bhafijanam sdmanta-mriga-tardilam rana-ranga-rakshasam akalan- 
ka-Ramazh talavarga-tala-prahiram arishta-gharattamn Rashtrakita-kalakitam nija-bhuja-chakravarti 
Paichala-madébha-paichinaham :?) sambira-simbitva-Ghirjara-vajra-dadha-Ghirjara-bbaya-jvaram 
samasta-Malava saptirchi sdtru-grah-Gchchitananuth -mattam anéka-déé-ddbisvaram para-nripa~ 














madagaja-ghati-bhaijananum (?) Utpakyamallam ériman-N Urmadi-Tailapan enisid Ahavamalla-~ 
dévanin uditéditam agi banda Chalukya-varhsam. 


* 


a nnE RRR nn eienem nnanaememnaeenemenaaneseemememeemnetemmmmenemntnommenenaeeeeranm temeeceeaener eee eT 
® Above, vol, 16, p.15. 19 History of the Dekkan, pp- 190, 211 ; Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p, 378. 
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Satyasraya-Vishnuvardhane ; 


lord of Ayédhyapura, 
Jayasimha. 
Ranarangasimha, 


Pulakési ; 


lord of Vatapipura. 





Kirtivarma. Mangalarnava 


Satyasraya IT 
(or Satyavrati IT). 


Adityavarma. 
Vikramaditya. 
Durdharamalla. 


N ee rn 





(His son’s friend) Bhimaparskrama, 


Vikramirnava-K oikani- Vikramaditya. dl 
Kirtivarma IE. 


(His aon’s friend) Taileve'? 
ailapa I, 
Kirtivarma, ra 
Kundiya-Bhima ; 
slayer of Mukundi. 
Vikramaditya. 


Ranarahgamalla-Ayyana. 


Uttungamalla-Vikramaditys ; 
married Bonkadévi of the Chaidya family. 


Ahavamalla-Nirmadi-Taila IT. 
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MALLISHENA-MAHAPURANA. 

BY K. B. PATHAK, CuiteasHata, Poona. 

T have obtained on loan from Lakshmiséna Bhattiraka, the head of the Jain matha at 
Kolhapur, a palm-leaf manuscript of the Mallishéna-mahdpurdya, The manuscript is not dated. 
It contains 98 palm-leaves, each leaf measuring 133’ by 2’. It is written in old Canarese characters 
and in the Sanskrit language. The manuscript contains many mistakes, as will be evident from the 
opening and concluding pragastis given below. I remember to have seen another manuscript of this 
work in the private library of the late Brahmasiri Shastri at Sravana Belgola in Mysore, 
With the aid of this manuscript, +t will be easy to restore the correct text of the prasasigs. But as 
I have no time to obtain the loan of this second manuscript, I content myself with placing 
before Sanskrit scholars the following prasastis as they are found in the Kolhipur MS., proposing 
such emendations as occur to me. 

Some years ago, when I was examining the library of the Jaina mathe at Kolhapur, I thought it 
possible that Mallishéna, the author of the mahdpurdna, which isnamed Mallishéna-mahkdpurdna after 
him, might be identical with the celebrated Jaina ascetic Mallishéna, whose death took place in Saka 
1050 according to Sravana Belgola Inscription, No. 54, which has been edited by Mr. Rice!. But 
the date of the completion of the present purdna, as given by the author Mallishéna himself in the 
concluding praéasté, is Saka 969:— 

qeantarar eat wee wT [| 

aa [Tag] seat aa TQS Tet 
saree aeaard HT) get gtarrs | 
stareraxanne farnrsrreare || 

It is obvious that the difference between the two dates is 81 years. This is against the 
proposed identification. Another reason for rejecting the identification is that the author of the 
purdya calls himself TABUTTHB AAR, While the Jaina ascetic mentioned in the inscription 
is called Hoyt: 

Our author also composed qswaraaeat and arpyarcarea. The last-named work was 
translated into Canarese in Saka 1507 by the Canarese poet Bibubali, who tells us that he finished 
his work at Sringéri, when the chief Pontiff at that place was Nrisimhabhirati, A third work 
attributed to Mallishéna is a commentary on Kundakundichirya’s works. 

Mallishéna mentions as his predecessors, the celebrated author Samantabhadra, who is spoken? 
of by Jinaséna as the author of Yuktyanusdsana. Pijyapida is next mentioned. Then a reference 
is made to Jinaséna as the pupil of Vtraséna and the author of a mahdpurdna. We are next 
introduced to Akalanka, a very lion to hostile disputants resembling elephants, Anantavirya and 
Vidyananda. Anantavirya is the author of commentaries on the works of Akalaika and 
Manikyanandin. The other Jaina authors have been already introduced to Sanskrit scholars in my 
paper’ read before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Astatic Society. 

The opening prasasti— 





vat Prat | axeret va: Frst( # )er- 
aPrTsKagtTa TA: I 
aftagrraitanearasrraart [1 J 
RAMANA SOTAPATTTEAT 13 
eqraqaraeacaran wearat ar afer: | 
arta ane ae Prae geiaT | 8 Il 
TERA Rarewmerast [1] 
Pretnhreacrareatafe ( & jareutsé eaAT gu 
arse wits arefta [1] 
I Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, Intr. p. 41. 


2 The opening ptasasti of the Jain Harivasinéa composed in Saka 705, Ind. Ant., Vol. XV, p, 142, 
8 Bhatrihari and Kumirila, Jou’., Bom, Br. R. A. 8, Vol, XVIII, p. 218 £. 


bastante enema ane TT 
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srqrearearas az farqarafararaerr [uv i 
qesasgiearare aaa <a )yarararr [1 ] 
GIT AST Aa TIesaT II 
MAA MAH AT \aimadhrara [1] 
aaa Beards waaar( THT ASafia|eraz 8 1] 
aSseaararai( at) Tet & ASAT | 
STUAaT TAT WT RTAFAT UE Ul 
sqerma( i) rararae aac area egar: | 
SS TAT( ET JES WT aT eS: +) aaa Ue 
ETAT SMTA Ta TTS: [i] 
TAS SRT TTT 
IEICE aie ATL aTgusalaacaar ueu 
Asi staaea bo | Ula Rw ge: il 
BIA TAS ATR ESAT STAT: Wesu 
agora ( FF ) far va Feysarsagsrar: | 
aay Tea Ara? jeer H: Ut Ke U 
TASAR TAL: VWiaHeacaiaa: | 
SAA TT TA BIT WasgyA: 1% 
HOTA SATTTT Mae SFT Wat: 
frase as: Bar & weaA: | 
aa a aaa WaT TT ITATTa: [1 4QU 
PATSTeAr (eae 5) erat : |] Geta: | 
alas ST PUA BAT 2 LT TT: UW It 
STAAL att waracarcat HiTHTAAT | 
wITRI St) Hrs eT Rik ASATZaIM A | 
Was Arayt wa TOMAT: evn 
aarar reer SES TTS ieTe aT ul 
aaasrarensar aay | 
qarsea aaa Cs |] geaaernraa: UY 
werd Tasarssea (:] see: Tar ais 
ARTI qT aa aa eqnfaagi: Al “EM 
aaferaanarifayay cararsgieiaa: 
afar ardeq( a kara ry alae area Ct 
xX fasagfareare tag: MANU TM A~ 
eqtearraga [: |? aa get: MIT T TTS It 9 It 
art dims: {tr AFATAT TAT t 
muenta aarcay ATAT TOMA AG 1 AS ul 
PASAT RUA T TaTFAS t 
MCI Taga Tot aKa Aar Il Il 
faa far Tt HSA Far AiR: BT IAAT | 
Her asad Daeg areas far aT ATA [| > II 
AURA Masa sr at ararana: cael: | | 
SMUNATIPT Sart PTaTFAfaaesar [1 2 II 
Hanis... oe .. armas [3] | 
saresioraqrarsie Barat aT wary |] 2 II 
farsa [: +) aireiieaare TATA WATAAT | 
ASIC STE THA Sai HAGA [REZ Ul 
AATAASUTASILAT AWTAA: | 
ee ee nN a is ee ae eine PEE 
+ Read A: ATTA. & The metre is faulty. 6 Read arent TTT. 
t The metre is faulty. (The letters Z and 7 only are euperfluous—D. R. Fe] 
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SS 
SAA SHOAal Wareyzwaey |] Ve |i 
STATA TATANG (TATA SALA I 
saa SAAT ATATUTTT TT: HRs i 
LACAN SUT AT arvana ( § q tara! 
ae TTIA EEA TAS AMAT UI XR lI 
Pagerset TET VEAL TF AFR: | 
geet arenes (4 & rr ter; (fs (st JRA TTT || BW Th 
ae areca (ara ] et TaTAgES: UE | 
afta a aefa (a) ear (sr) Tere Tar FAS [Qe 
ae Tey AT FASTA | 
rarer ( za) Farsaron ATH aT AT |) 8 | 
HEAALA BASRA TES [C aa] & aorzz | 
ST RIS: HUA T9q Arar AW WaArAg: [I Re 
The concluding prasasti— 
afi figoedasiratrgiisrie saree as ] 
Usa Te a Stra sai asa TT ATER: Cer) TURN 
sats: HVA — 
sTaAaAaGyT vee 8 ald [+ J 
qipaa( er \eaere( 7 jferate trait 
ara: ROTA TTATT RT A Cua) 
freaeadiar ( Rr ] aerate wea TT IS TT: 
eC 9 eairsireraneadant Rtmarniractars:[ gs: 1 Cig ty 
AEM TMAH S MATT 
fa (:] Saneaaaraaverseer: | 
area, aqaeaaaaraaata( F atan( a ) 
faearaaiagy TATA TAT: Cue 
afeaaraarTy PSMA TAT 
WMS SAATUTARATAAT TAR AAT I 
at AETgUTEt ee BITTAAA HAT 
THAa CHAT ARTS TAT RAH TAT LUSH 
ata sita( 3 BUPA TUE ArRTTAT 
Rereanr srafamaraaar: sraresorga: || 
aarqra sarara( J abreast sarearia( Fer et roerar 
ear share waaaia earraiary: [ 1 e 1) 
qcentagrar ey aes THT [:] Lt] 
wal Tag reat see aUs Tans [119 1] 
TANT TeaTATA AC FL) Tet Saray | 
Srarerzania frevamasare [ll < |] 
TACT ASAT SACLATMACT AT | 
weed Peg a dla: wraaeg ta aa) CUS I 
fread vaeaaart cite eat | 
Tease Hfsaeyr Karr [yo |] 
START A TATE ( % i arerarsraaarara [ : J 
staré 4 waagritay a(t avai [ arleredt: wea: | 
Srfagretdter (4 DUTT T HET o:) TSeHeey at- 
(air Jar¢ at YR 
ait Lat) fraanisaitaner et Part: 


qa ae Cua] 
RRR a a 
: The MS. has aiza before aia, which does not suit the metre, 
° This is the same as M ulgund in the Gadag taluka of the Dharwar District 


19 Read MlMT instead of MWMIACT. 11 AVATC may be a mistake for air 
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reprises sie sraerracdaa- 
Arseny staeardtiacart award |! 
qerat Sete AAtamedt waraisdgent 
areraiarniaiag @ dae garaara [ il ] 
aeariena 8 YT pnt area oe arate 
starairrarsahrraarat: aserawat: (Io |] 
Srraniaaats: Taeatae [ wer: ) 1 
AMSAT: As AaTAaT || e II 





OLD INDIAN NUMERICAL SYMBOLS. 
Br G. R. KAYE. 
I, 


A Goop deal of attention has been paid of late years to the history of the origin of our arithme- 
tical notation and a good many so-called discoveries have been announced ; but the paths travelled 
by the ‘discoverers ’ are marked principally by wrecked hypotheses. The current opinion appears 
to be that our modern notation has been traced to a Hindu source, and consequently it is thought 
that an exposition of the Hindu numerical notations is pertinent to the occasion. The subject has 
been dealt with before, but in most cases from somewhat biassed points of view. 

One of the earliest investigators of this subject was J, Prinsep, who, indeed, actually discovered! 
the existence of the old Sanskrit or Brahmi numerical symbols ; but his discovery was vitiated by 
an assumption that led him into grievous error. In his time the orthodox view ascribed “the 
invention of nine figures with the device of places to make them suffice for all values . . . . 
to the beneficent creator of the universe.’’? Prinsep, like other early orientalists, accepted this as 
testimony of the great antiquity of the system of ‘ device of places’, and assumed that it applied to 
the numerical symbols he had discovered : the result is exhibited in the following table :— 


Prinsep’s 


values 


‘Correct values 





TABLE I, 


The old symbols given by Prinsep represent the originals with fair accuracy, but his only correct 
interpretation is possibly the ‘ four.’ His introduction of the ‘ zero’ is an error,? for it was never 
used in India in ancient times in connection with these symbols. His false assumption as to ‘place 
value’ accounts for this mistake, and also for the erroneous interpretations of the symbols fox 
‘twenty, ‘three hundred,’ ‘eighty,’ and ‘ninety.’ The other mistakes are, partly .at least, 

‘accounted for by a second false assumption, He says:4 ** Upon regarding attentively the forms of 

12 The metre is faulty and the line yields no sense. 

1 Essays on Indian Antiquities, §c., of the tate J. Prinsep. Edited by E. Thomas, Vol. II, p. 71. 

2 Krishna, 16th cent. A D., quoted by Colebrooke. Algebra, §c., from the Sanskrit, p. 4. 

3 He found an example with the symbols for ‘300’ and ‘80’ verified by an equivalent expression in words 
{Vol. II, Pl. XL), but according to his system the symbols without a zero stood for ‘ 38,’ so the zero was introduced 
40 make the ‘ facts’ fit his system. 

4 Op, cit. II, 77. 
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many of the numerals, one cannot but be led to suppose that the initial letters of the written names 
were many of them adopted as their numerical symbols.” This hypothesis was based upon very 
unsound observation ; but it has persisted, in some form or other, until quite recently, e.g., the same 
idea issugzested in Cantor’s Vorlesungen iiber Geschichteder Mathemstik (1907), [Vol.L., p. 604.] 

Prinsep (1838) was followed by Stevenson (1853) who corrected two or three of the former’s 
mistakes, but retained some, and introduced a number of others’; but Thomas (1848) had already 
given sounder views.® Prinsep’s second mistake was modified somewhat by Bhagvanlal Indraji, who, 
in 1877, propounded the theory that the Nagari numerals are aksharas or syllables.?’ This theory 
received the commendation of Bithler, but no satisfactory explanation of the connection between the 
numerals and the aksharas could be given either by the originator of the theory or by his learned 
supporter. Bhagvanlal tried to fit in Aryabhata’s alphabetical notation and other systems, but 
without success ; and Bithler confessed that he could not produce “ the key to this mystery.”’ Of 
course the key to the mystery is that the theory is altogether wrong, but Buhler seemed confiden 
of its accuracy® and even went so far as to make a remarkable deduction from it. ‘I would only 
point out,” he writes,® ‘‘ that the occurrence of the Anunasitka, &c. . - - . - . among these 
figures indicates that they were invented by Brahmans, not by Vania@s, nor by Buddhists who used 
Prakrit, &e. ” 

Professor Kern pointed out!0 that the theory did not explain the old symbols for one, two and 
three, which consist of corresponding numbers of horizontal strokes, and Burnell showed!! (a) that 
the resemblance of the old symbols to the aksharas was in many cases quite fanciful ; (4) that with 
the old symbols for the hundreds, the theory fails altogether; (ce) that no explanation of the 
principle in which the syllables were selected could be given; and (d@) that the resemblance to the 
syllables in question can be said to begin only with the later forms of the numerical symbols. 

Finally, when Buhler retracted his former opinion and agreed with Burnell, the akshara 
theory collapsed. 

In 1882 Sir E. Clive-Bayley attacked the question again!? from one of Prinsep’s points of 
view. He stated that the numbers four to nine were borrowed from the Bactrian alphabet and 
‘*that the proof of the borrowing consists solely in the almost absolute identity of the numerals with 
the older lapidary Bactrian forms of certain letters.” ‘*Ié will be seen,” he continues, “that the 
4 = the Bactrian letter chh, the 5 = p, the 6 = g, the 7 = a, the 8 = 5, and the 9 = h.” 

Canon Taylor! in the same year propounded the same theory, with a difference, and M. 
Halévy also asserted that the Brahmi numeral signs 4—9 were the initial Khardsthf letters for 
the corresponding numerals.\4 

A detailed re-examination of such theories would be a waste of time, and it must now suffice to 
say that they have all been disproved. Indeed, we might go so far as to say that all attempts to 
trace numerical symbols to an alphabetical origin have failed; and this leads us to consider whether 
it is not possible that numerical symbols were generally evolved (of course to a limited degree) 
before alphabetical symbols. The elemental strokes used for small numbers in Khardsthi, Brahmi, 
Roman, Greek (Herodian), Babylonian, &c., &c., scripts support this view; and the necessity for 
some rough notation belore the necessity of an alphabet is fairly obvious. 


II, 
Before proceeding to the detailed consideration of the Brahmi symbols, it is desirable that some 
mention should be made of the Khardsthi script, which, however, as far as India itself is concerned, 
was confined to the north-west portion and even there did not persist to any very late date. 


rs eee 


5 Prinsep’s Essays, Vol. II, p. 80. 

€ Ibed., II, £2, See also Woepcke’s Mémoire sur la propagation des chiffres indiens (1868). 

7 Above, Vol. VI, p. 42. 

8 He afterwards gave up the theory (Indian Palwography, p. 82), but retained the deduction. 


® Above, Vol. VI, p. 48 18 Above, Vol. VI, 143. 
1% Elements of South Indian Paleography, p. 65. 


12 The Genealogy of Modern Numerals, J. B. A. §., Vol. XIV, p. 3. 
13 The Alphabet, Vol. If., p. 236. 1¢ Buhler Indian Studies, Vol, III., p. 52. 
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The Taxila plare anl ober inseriptions!? from t:e Panjab frontier give us the key of the 
Khardsthi notation as far as the hundreds, +o that our knovlelge of the notatioa within this limit 
is probably corre:t. 

The script is written fromm aight to left, awl in the motation the smaller elements are on 
the lett. : 

Our information avout the Kharosthi writing will, pos-ibly, be somewhat extenlel in the near 
future, but, as far as our present knowlelye goes, the Khardsthi notation appears to have little 
connection with the [nlian nutatiun proper. It is said that the seript is derived from or allied to 
Aramaic and the two notations have ciose resemblances. 

In the interpretations of the Khardsthi notation oar earlier orienialists made the usual 
mistakes—e a., Cunningham read ‘833’ insteal of 20 + 20 + 20 ( = 60), 

III, 

The notation that was in general use in India in early times, and persisted until qnite recently 
has been variously termed the Brahm’, Sanskrit, old Nagar, and oli Indian notation. It is 
a non-place-value notation with special symbols for the numbers one to ten, twenty, thirty . , 

. » @hundred anda thousand. The numbers 11 to 19, 21 to 29, etc., are expressed by the 
symbol for the ¢ens followel by symbol for the writs. Two hundred and three hundred are 
expressel by the symbol for 10) with the addition, respectively, of o1e or two horizontal strokes 
or books (see table II). Higher multiples of a hundred are denoted by the symbol for 100 followed 
by the corresponding units figure. The thousands, which occur very rarely, are treated in the same 
way as the hundreds. To express ‘three hundred and ninety-four,’ to the symbols for 100 are 


‘attached two horizontal strokes (or hooks) on its right side, and this is followel by the symbols 


for ninety and four in order, thus 8 a) + . No symbol for zero was employed. 


We have already pointed out some of the errors that the early orientalists fell into i1 dealing 
with this notation, but there are errors of another type that are more difficult todeal with. The 
results of the eatlier investigators were based almost entirely upon the evidence given by eye copies 
of inscriptions, and that found in comparatively modern manuscripts. The old fashioned copies of 
inscriptions were, indeed, a fruitful source of error in many ways and in particular with regard to 
the forms of numerical symbols. We now have, however, a body of mechanically reproduced 
inscriptions, which should give evidence as to the forms of the symbols sufficient to enable us to 
determine the system used with fair accuracy; and in the present note it is proposed to utilise this 
superior evidence and to exclude, as evidence, the old fashioned eye copies. ‘This does not, 
however, make the task any easier: the old eye copies are often so delightfully clear and 
nnambiguous, whereas the mechanical copies are as obscure and as difficult to read as the originals. 

It is, of eourse, impossible to give here all the examples of the Brahma symbols that 
are available, but in all cases the sources of our information are indicated and the reader is referred 
to these sources for first-hand evidence. The earliest examples are taken from the Aégoka 
inscriptions, following which the Nanaighat, Karle and Nasik inscriptions have been utilised. The 
Mathora inscriptions and, later on, the Gupta inscriptions extend our evidence to the north, as do 
the Pallava plates and others to the south. Of great value also is the evidence afforded by coins 
and in particular by the coins of the western Kshatrapas. The sources here indicated may be 
considered to give representative examples which are, more or less, confirmed by incidental examples 
of other periods and places, and by the practice followed in the earliest manuscripts known to us, 

Tn some cases the numerical symbols are accompanied by the equivalent expressions in words ; 
other examples, but these are unfortunately of comparatively late date, are in series—ag in 
pagination ; while a third class consists of isolated numbers, principally dates, and these, if the 
symbols are not of normal types, must be to some extent conjectural. The attached table is divided 
into sections corresponding to these three classes. 


nn a en a rc cr TT) 


15 Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 54; Arch. Surv., India, Vol. V, Pl. XV1 and Pl, XXVIII. 
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és aa a es es So err Ne ee tr rrr 


Those symbols that are accompanied by equivalents in words afford, with certain limitations, a 
¢riterion by which other examples may be judged. Any doub‘ about any particular forms is here 
generally due to the state of the inscription itself, but the evidence is on the whole unambiguous 
and shows distinctly that there was a definite system in use which varied to a surprisingly smal] 
extent over a lengthy period and wide area. 

The first part (A to I) of the accompanying table gives nearly all such cxamples as occur in 
the volumes of the Epigraphia Indica, in Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, ete. The Asoka examples have, 
however, been relegated to another part of the table for reasons that will be given below, and such 
examples as occur in the Tekkeri inscription have been omitted, because the readings are not clear 
enough to be of use as evidence. In the first portion (A to I) of the table, it will be noticed (1) 
that the symbol for ‘fifty’ does not appear at all; (2) the ‘eight,’ and ‘nine,’ ‘thirty’ 


— 


5 OMEN ca eer 8 NAR A oR LIRR mA RR AMBRE LM OSS i I NT ocean nse ces cn tua eS ttinney a! 


ed a Be a Fog Dg eke Eh gt JP BSW f09 400 Ke gow fod B00 Joe eee 
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and ‘eighty’ each appear only once ; and (8) the ‘six’ and ‘seventy’ are respectively represented 
by symbols of diverse forms. 

[NoTE.—T'he sources from which the symbols in the table have been drawn are indicated in the following list + 
Although considerable labour and care have been spentin preparing the table, the reader is warned that the 
original inscriptions, or mechanical reproductions of them, are the only proper evidence, and that such tables as 
these are merely convenient indexes to the originals :— 

A Karle inscriptions (Poona), Ep. Ind., VII, 61. B Nasik inscriptions, Ep. Ind., VIII, 59. © Fleet’s Gupta 
Inscriptions, Plates KII-A. Inscription of Budhagupta (Central Provinces, A.D. 484-5); XIV, Inscription of 
Hastin, (Central India, A.D. 510-11); XVI, Inscription of Jayanatha (Central Provinces, A. D. 4938-4); XXV, 
Inscription of Siladitya vii (Gujarat, A.D. 766-7) ; XXXIX-A. Inscription at Mathura (A.D. 454-5. » 20, 100 
Nausari Plates of Sryaéraya Siladitya (Baroda, A.D. 671) Ep. Ind., VII, 232. py 5, 7, 10, 200, 300 Plates of Dhru- 
vasena I (Baroda, A.D. 525-7), Ep. Jnd., TM, 319. & Plate of Buddharaja (Baroda, A.D. 580), Ep. Ind., VI, 299. 
£100 Gupta Inscriptions, Plate XKXIX A (Mathura, A.D. 454-5). # Inscription of Sankaragana (Nasik, A.D. 
595) Ep. Ind., IX, 296. @1, 5,10, 90, 200 Sankheda Grant of Dada IV (Baroda. A.D. 640) Ep. Ind., UW, al, @ 3, 4, 6, 
Grant of Dada $ dit (Baroda, A.D. 595-6) Ep. Ind., I, 20. w2 5, 6,10 Plates of Sivaskandavarman (Kistna) ; Ep. Ind. 
VI, 85. #7, 80 Plates of Indravarman (Gaiijam) Ep. Ind., ITI, 128, I Plates of Vijaya-Devavarman (Kistna)- 
Ep. Ind., IX, 47. 

I Ballaya grant of Sivaskandavarman, Hp. Ind.,I.6- x Plates of Vijaya-Devavarman (Kistna), Ep. Ind., 
1X., 57%. 2 Plates of Jayavarman (Kistna), Ep. Ind., VI, 815, Mt Plates of Kumaravishnu II (Nelore), Ep. Ind., 
VII. 234. © Bower manuscript (Kashgar? A. D, 400-450). 2% Nepal manuscript, A.D 857 (after Bendall). @ 
and P 6, Nanaghat inscriptions (Poona) Pali and old Sanskrit inscriptions, Pl. 265. Q6, 50, 200. & 6, 50, 200. 
$S 6,200. Asoka inscriptions regarding which a separate note is given. ® Karle and Nasik inscriptions as in 
A and B. sandalso T 6, © 40, T 70 Mathura inscriptions, Hp. Ind., vols. Iand II, © and U Gupta Inscriptions. 
Plates II-B (Central India, A.D. 401); IZIB (Saiichi, Central India, A.D. 412); IVA. (Central India); IV-D 
(Allahabad, A.D. 417); VI-A (Allahabad, A D. 448); KIV (Kathiawad, A.D. 571) XXVI (Raipur C. P.), XXIX-A 
(Patna, A.D. 672); XL-D (Mathura, A.D, 549) ; XLI-A (Gaya, A. D. 588). 

V Rapson’s Catalogue of coins of the Andhra Dynasty, the Western Kshatrapas, etc. W 2, 20 Inscription of 
Harsha (Shajahanpur, A.D. 628-9) Ep. Ind., IV, 209. w 5,10 and X.8, Plates of Vikramendravarman (Godavari, 
Ep. Ind, IV, 194. W6, Plates of Chandavarman (Gaijam) Ep. Ind., IV, 45. W 8 Saiichi Inscription, Ep. Ind. 
TI, 369. w 9 Inscription at Set.-Mahet, Ep. Ind., VIII, 151 30 Mathura Inscription, Ep. Ind., VIII; 182. 
w 4,70 Mathura Inscription, ee Ind., IX. 242 re Liider’s note). W 90,800 and X. 5, 10 Grants of Dadda IV) 
(Baroda, A.D, 641-2), Ep. Ind., V, 41 ee also G above).  $, 20 Inscription of Harsha (Azamgarh) Ep. Ind., 
VIIl, 158). : 

About the form of the saci for ‘fifty’ there is not much doubt, It is well represented in the 


other portions of the table and we might have given in the first section also examples from eye 
copies of inscriptions. It may be noted that up to the time of the investigations of Thomas the 
correct form for this number had not been given. 

Of those symbols that occur only once in the first section of the table, the ‘ eighty’ receives 
abundant confirmation and was even correctly read by Thomas. The form of ‘ thirty’ is perhaps not 
quite so unambiguous as its resemblance to /a has probably tended to some distortion both by writers 
and interpreters. The ‘eight’ and ‘nine’ have very often been misread, in some cases possibly 
owing to the errors in the tables of Biihler and Bhagwanlal, Rapson, who is here a safe guide, 
notices mistakes of recent date. 

This first portion of the table possibly throws most doubt upon the ‘six.’ Asa matter of fact 
we have no thoroughly well authenticated example. The Nasik example (B) is not perfectly clear, 
the Baroda example (G) is taken from a doubtful inscription, while the South Indian example (H) is 
of an altogether different form. The examples J, K, L and O are thoroughly well authenticated, 
but of comparatively late date; and, while J, K and L are from South India, the example O is taken 
from the Bower Manuscript. The other early examples are P, Q, R, S and v. Of these P is taken 
from the Nanaghit inscriptions, where it is an isolated example not too well defined; Q, R and 8 
are from Agoka edicts, and cannot be said to be'thoroughly reliable. They will be examined in a 
separate note. The example V is taken from a Western Kshatrapa coin, and although its form is 
by no means certain, it is the best of the several known examples. Rapson, in the text of hig 
work, employs a type more like the Asoka example Q, but does not appear to be justified in 50 
doing. 

The symbol for ‘ seventy’ is still a matter of discussion. Indeed the ‘forty’ and ‘seventy” 
have been almost hopelessly mixed up by the epigraphists (as in the third part of the table R, 8, T, 
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W) and in all probability the majority of the interpretations recorded is wrong. _Liiders’ discusses 
these two symbols at length, gives references to many examples, and, in my opinion, arrives at a 
wrong conclusion. Possibly Rapson’s coin examples are the safest guide. _ 

The normal symbols for the ‘hundreds’ are well established, but such Variations as E, Q, 
T have to be considered. Of these E belongs to the fifth century and tT to the sixth century A.D., 
but Q, which occurs in the Nanaghat inscriptions, is of much earlier date, These N anaghat 
examples are of great interest, but they cannot be said to be well established, for the interpretations 
thereof given by Bhagwanlal are avowedly based upon the akshara theory and the abnormal symbols 
for the ‘ hundreds ’ and ‘thousands’ are not confirmed by any other sound exaoples. 

lV. 

The notation appears to have developed on different principles at different times. The firgt 
three numbers are natural and differ from those of many other symbols, ¢g., Babylonian, Greek 
(Herodian), Roman, Egyptian, Kharosthi, in being horizontal instead of vertical strokes,!’ Also, 
according to Kern,18 ‘‘ the figure of the fourth numeral reveals its own origin by its oldest form,” 
+t Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji,” he continues, ‘‘in his most interesting paper on the ancient Nagar 
numerals, makes no mention of the fact, that the figure of 4 occurs in one of the Agoka 
inscriptions!®; yet the fact is so important, for many reasons, that I think it worth while to draw 


attention to it . . . The figure for four in this inscription is a simple cross. ‘The device of 
indicating the number four by a cross is so natural, and ingenious at the same time, that any comment 


may be held to be superfluous. Nor wellit be necessary to show that all the later forms of 4 in 
Nagart are the direct offshoots of the ancient sign, such as we find in the Asoka edict.” Kern 
may be right in his conclusion, but the evidence does not definitely lead to it. There is only one 
example of the cross in a Brahmi script, while all the other early examples are markedly 
differentiated from it. The Khardsthi symbol for ‘four’ is indeed a cross, but the Brahmi 
notation was obviously not derived from the Khardsthi. Kern goes on to show that the ‘five’ was 
evolved from the ‘ four,’ but the examples he uses are unsound. Indeed no principle of formation 
connecting the symbols for the numbers 4 to 30 can at present be offered ; but possibly the ‘forty ' 
is derived from the ‘ thirty’ by the addition of a stroke, while the ‘sixty ’ and ‘seventy’ and also the 
‘ eighty’ and ninety ’ distinctly appear to be connected in this way. In these cases, however, the 
principle of formation appears more marked in the Jater symbols, and we must be careful about 
forming any definite conclusion as to the origin of the system from such evidence, However, the 
hundreds and thousands are to a limited extent evidently built up on such a plan, which, as Bayley 
pointed out,?° is the same as that employed in the Egyptian hieratic forms; but after ‘three 
hundred’ and ‘three-thousand’ the Brihmi notation gives up this Egyptian plan and forms the 
symbol for four hundred from the elements ‘a hundred’ and ‘ four’ and so on. 
Vv. 

The period durmg which this system has been in use in India extends roughly from the time of 
Asoka to the nineteenth century A.D. If, however, we consider, the period of its exclusive use or 
rather its predominance, then we must place the upper limit at the eighth or tenth century A.D.21 In 
1896 Kielhorn wrote :22 ‘The latest known copper-plate inscription with numerical symbols, the time 
of which can be fixed with certainty, are all anterior to A.D. 800.” Unfortunately this statement 
has been used as a criterion for fixing the date of other inscriptions; for although the statement 
‘was correct enough at the time, many inscriptions of later date with such symbols have since been 





EA, ATE RTI iy Sltateny/insir SU Sen Han 


16 Hpigraphia Indica, Vol. IX., p. 243. 

11 The Chinese also used horizontal strokes. See Major Woodruff’s paper in the dmerican Math. Monthly, 
1909, p. 125. 

18 Above, Vol. VI, p. 148. 

19 Bp, Ind,, Vol. IT, p. 460, Pl. line 7, 

3¢ The Genealogy of Modern Numerals. J. R. A. 8., Vol. XIV 3, p. 22. 

21 Bithler gives 595 A.D. but this limit is based upon an error. 

23 Lp, Ind., Vol. IV, p. 195, note. See also Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, p. 209, note. 
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ceased to be fashionable for Indian inscriptions. Kielhorn later recorded examples from Orissa and 
Gatijim of the thirteenth century A.D., where, he suggests, ‘“‘ such examples, therefore, would 
seem to have been longer in practical use than in other parts of the country.’’ Other late examples 
have since been found, and Bihler tells us that the system was in use in Jaina MSS. up to about 
A.D. 1450 and in Nepal MSS, to A.D. 1583 and that the Malayalam MSS. have preserved it to 
the present day.*# 

It has been considered somewhat remarkable that this old notation should survive so long, but 
there is the parallel case of the Roman figures, which still have their use. Indeed a non-place-value 
notation has certain advantage3, particularly where no calculations are necessitated by its 
employment. 


THE ASOKA NUMERALS. 
BY G, BR. KAYE. 
I. 

SEveRAL of the Asoka inscriptions contain Brahmi numerical symbols, which are of considerable 
mportance and interest, chiefly, perhaps on account of their supposed connection with the date of 
Buddha’s death, but also in connection with the Brahmi system of notation; and although 
the results dependent upon the generally accepted interpretations of these symbols form the subject 
of much controversy, the interpretations themselves are, apparently, never questioned, ‘* A cet égard 
il n’ya point de contestation ” according to Senart,! neverthelegs, the object of the present note is to 
cast grave doubts upon these interpretations and to show, at least, that thay have been arrived at in 
an unsatisfactory manner. 

The symbols, said to be numerical, that occur in the Asoka inscriptions written in the Brahmi 
Script, are :— 





TABLE I. 


and the plates from which these have been taken are found in the following works :— 

ABC (Sahasrim), Indian Antiquary, XXIT, 298; DEF (Ripnath), Indzan Antiguary, VI, 
156 ; GHI (Brahmagiri), Eptgraphia Indica, III, 188; JKL (Siddapur), Epigraphia Indica, 
FIT, 140; MN (Bairat), Cunningham’s Aégoka Inscriptions, Pl. XIV; O (Kalsi), Epigraphia 
Indica, IT, 460. 

The symbols given in Table I have been interpreted thus :— 





Ail BC Fi Gi| Hi I 


me 


: 


28 The reason for this is, pretty obviously, the introduction of the ‘numerical word’ system and of 
‘the so-called ‘decimal system.’ 
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% Indian Paleography, p. 77. 
1 Inscriptions de Piyadvst, Vol I, 182. 
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It will be observed that, whereas, A, D, G and J are different symbols, being indeed, 
as different as they possibly can be, the value allotted to each is the same, Vbze, 200. The symbols 
B, E, H, K and M, which stand for 50 are much more consistent, but the B is somewhat mutilated 
and the M, according to Biihler, does not exist. Of the symbols for six, we ad leave out of 
consideration the N, whicb like the M is also of doubtful authenticity : the others, C, F, 1 and L 
are certainly not unambiguous, although there is an element of consistency about them, The 
symbol for ‘ four ’ is possibly of KhardsthI origin. . 

Of course, the higher orders, etz., the supposed symbols for 200, are much the most impor- 
tant from an historical point of view and to these we propose to confine our attention for the 
present, 

* a 1? 

Turning to Cunningham’s account of the inscriptions’, we find the following interesting notes : 
“The foregoing discussion regarding the date of Buddha’s Nirvana was written just before 
I had seen the first copy of the Sahasram inscription. The three symbols which form its figured 
date, at once arrested my attention, and I suspected them to be cyphers, but the copy of the 
inscription was imperfect in this very part, and it was not until I visited Sahasram myself, and thus 
obtained several excellent copies of’ the edict, that I was satisfied that these characters were really 
numerical symbols. The figure on the left hand J recognised at once as that to which J had already 
assigned the value 200 in one of the Mathura inscriptions, while the value of the middle figure 
was conclusively determined as 50 by a second Mathura inscription in which the date of Samvat 
57 is expressed in words as well as in figures. The value of the unit, I at first thought, was 6, but 
hearing that the late Dr. Bhau Daji had found a somewhat similar figure as a variant form of 2, 
I adopted the latter as its probable value?, Iwas the more ready to adopt this value as it just 
brought the Sinhalese date of Agoka with respect to Buddha’s Nirvana into accordance with the 
date of the inscription,”’ 

With reference to the Riipnath rock inscription, he writes*: “‘ The date of 56 occurs at the end 
of the fifth line. The symbol for 50 is the same as that in the Sahasrdm inscription, but the 
opening is turhed to the left. Both forms are used indifferently in the Hodgson MSS. from Neral. 
The omission of the figures for hundreds is not uncommon in Indian inscriptions. ” 

The Mathura inscription, which contains the symbol for 200 referred to above, is evidently the 
Katra mound inscription, which Cunningham himselfS dates at A.D. 224, or more than jour 
centuries after the time of Asoka, Cunningham's rendering of this date is, moreover, not above 
suspicion, and the resemblance to the Sahasriim symbol is somewhat strained as, indeed, is 
Cunningham’s transcript of the Sahasrém symbol to the original. These points :are somewha 
strikingly illustrated in the annexed Table II, where Aa is the Sahasrim symbol, Gb is the 
Mathura symbol referred to by Cunningham as being identical with Aa, and Gd is Cunningham’s 
copy of Aa. 

Later scholars supplied the symbol for the hundreds said by Cunningham to be omitted from 
the Riipnath inscription ; but it is doubtful whether their reading is any sounder. Their reasons for 
interpreting the symbol D (Table I) as ‘200’ appear to have been that (1) the accepted reading of 
the same passage in the Sahasram version gives ‘256’, (2) the symbol D is s@ slightly modified, and 
this according to the ekshara theory might denote 200. 

When further on we read® that ‘the sign for 200 (in the Ripnath inscription) is still 
more important, as it furnishes the clearest proof for the correctness of Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji’s discovery of the syllabic origin of the N agari numerals,” we are reminded of the 


fallacy of the vicious circle, Subsequently the akskara theory was given up, even by Buhler 
himself. 


2 Asoka Inscriptions, p. ix ff, 
¢ P, 22, 
6 Above, VI, 155. 


% Later on, he changed back again to 6. 
5 Arch, Survey Reports, Vol. III, p. 87 and No. 23, Pl. xvi. 
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But the akshara theory could hardly explain why, in three separate Asoka inscriptions, 
three separate symbols should be used for 200. JBithler, however, informs us? that the Ripnath 
symbol is sz with a prolongation of the vertical of sa instead of the usual horizontal bar, and that 
the Sahasrém symbol (A) is sw (and that the coin symbol is 2), and that the cause of the uncouth 
appearance of the s in A is ‘ the desire to distinguish, by the form of the syllables, the cases where 
they have numerical values, from those where they have an etymological value as parts of 
numerals,’ 

No mention of the akshara theory is made in connection with the symbol G (Table I) for very 
obvious reasons, but the very strangeness of this symbol almost serves Bithler for a new discovery : 
“The first numeral sign (¢.¢..G, Table I),’’ he says’, “is indeed, as Mr. Rice states, partly 
different from those found in the Sahasram and Ripnath versions, and the difference furnishes 
further proof for the assertion that loca] varieties of the sunthern alphabet existed in the time of 
Asgoka, elc.”’ 

The symbol J is supposed to resemble G, but it is too mutilated to bz of any value as evidence. 

If. 

A comparison of the Asoka symbols with others fuund in India need not lead to any definite 
result, for the great majority of the available examples are of much later date; but such a 
comparison shows that the supposed resemblance of some of the Asoka symbols tv these others 


is very faint indeed, 





TasuE II. 

[Aa, Ab, Ac, Ad, are Agoka symbols; Ba, Bb, Nanaghit, Palt and old Sanskrit Inscriptions, 
Pl. 265 ; Be, Nasik, Bp. Ind., VIII, 59; Cb, Cc, Western Kshatrapa coins, Rapson’s Cataluque ; 
Cd, Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions; Da, ib. Pl. ari; Db, 7b. Pl. vawia A; De, ib. Pl. ald; 
Dd, Baroda A.D. 526-7, Ep. Ind. iii, 319; E and F from the tables of Bithler and Indraji ; Gb, 
Ge, Cunningham’s Mathura examples, drch. Survey, III, Pl. avi; Gd, Cunningham’s copy of Aa 
Asoka Edicts and Ind. Ant. VI, 155]. 

For example, Gd is Cunningham’s transcript of Aa,and Gb is his Mathura example, which he 
recognised at once as identical with Aa. Of the other examples, the two main types are Ba from 
the Nanaghit inscriptions. and Cb. Of these, the former is like Cunningham’s copy of Aa and the 
latter is as unlike it as possible. But the table, like all such tables, is somewhat misleading, for 
it does not show that ninety-nine per cent. of all the well-authenticated examples are of the 
type Cb, and that there is no well authenticated example other than the Nanaghit cases of the type 
Ba. Further it is very doubtful whether Aa was intended to be of the same type as Ba. The 
resemblance may be said to be slight, but we may leave this an open question. Ab and Ac have 


7 J.R.A.S., XIV, 38, p,.9; Indian Paleography, 81. 8 Ep Ind., Il, 135, 
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not the remotest resemblance to any of the other symbols, and on no sound principle can they be 
established as representing numerical quantities. 
IV. 

The context of these symbols, certainly does not support the generally accepted interpretations. 
Bithler gives? for the Sahasrim version: ‘* And this sermon is by the Departed. Two hundred 
(years) exceeded by fifty-six, ‘256’ have passed since *’ and forthe Ripnath and Brahmagiri versions, 
he gives the same rendering with slight verbal differences. Oldenterg gives the general sense of the 
passage as “This teaching was preached by the Departed; the number of the departed who have 
taught on earth is 256.’? Senart’s translation of the Sahasrim version is: “‘ lt is by the missionary 
that this teaching (is spread abroad). Two hundred and fifty-six men have gone forth in missions.” 
M. Lévi explained the number 256 as indicating not a date, but ‘simply the official notation of the 
number of aksharas contained in the edict.’ Fleet’s rendering agrees in substance with that given 


by Buhler. 
Vv. 


Definite conclusions on such a subject as this are difficult to achieve, and, although to be 
desired, are not logically necessary, and, perhaps, in the present state of our knowledge, it is not 
wise to formulate any. We may, however, state the following without falling into grievous 
error :— 

1, The process of investigation that led to the interpretation of A, D, G and J (Table I) as 
*200’ are faulty in almost every detail. The principal guides seem to have been (a) Cunningham, 
who was notoriously erratic in such matters, (b) the akshara theory which is now totally discredited 
and (c) a desire to make different versions agree in dctail. 

2. The symbols A, D,G and J (Table 1) are possibly not namerical symbols at all. But 
might not G be a symbol for 3,0U0 2 

3. The symbols B, E, H and K may be tentatively accepted as meaning ‘fifty,’ although B is 
very doubtful. 

4, The symbols O, F, I and L may also be tentatively accepted as meaning ‘six,’ 

‘, Afresh rendering of the passage from the standpoint that the numerical figures are ‘ fifty- 
six’ would lead to results at least as definite as those hitherto obtained. 





A LACUNA IN THE HARIVAMSA, 

BY A. GOVINDACHABYA SVAMIN, M.R.A.S. 
Ir is well known that the great Vydsa composed the Hart-vmhsa as the colophon to the Fifth 
Veda, the Mahabharata, After composing the latter, it is chronicled that he felt like one bewil- 
dered and entangled in the maze of differences and diversities of religion, but with the load-star of 


the Harivatmga he found his one and true Path to Salvation. This idea is allegorically enshrined 
in certain well-known poems; 
By Vyasa himself in the following verse :— 
1, Asat-kirtana-kdntéra-parivartana-pdihsuldm 
_ Véohan Sauri-kathaldpa-Gatgay-aiva punimahe 
i¢., ‘The tongue has become soiled by wandering in the wilds of lauding others (than Hari); 
but let us wash it by the Ganges (-water) of Sauri’s! (4.¢., Hari’s) praise.” 
The Ganges water here alluded to is his last work, the Harivaiéa (s0 allegorised). 
2, Sri-Parigara-bhattdrya? composed an invocatory verse to the female Saint Anda&l? in the 
following terms :— —_ 
Nild-tunga-stana-giri-tati-suptam-udbodhya Krishnam 
Pérérthyam svam sruti-sata-siras-siddham-adhydpayantt 
® The passage is discussed at length in Fleet’s paper on The date of Buddha’s death, ete, J .R.A.S., 1904, p, 1. 
1 Sauri-Descendant of Sira-Krishna-Hari 


7 A.D, 1074. See No, 32 in the Hierarchical Table to my Lives of the Saints, in English 
5 B. C. 3005. See No. 14, Table op. cit, * 
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Svochchhishtéydmn sraji nigalitam yd balat-kritya bhuak’e 

Godé tasyat nama idam-idam bhiya ev ’stu bhityah. [vide: Ttru-p-pivai] 
_ In this verse Nila is referred to. She is the third Holy Spouse, or Queen, of Narayana, the 
other two being Sri and Bhd, and born again as Nappinnai (Vila) for Krishna. 

3, Periya-v-Acchin-Pillaialias Krishna-Samahvaya‘ wrote a commentary on the female Saint 
Andal’s “ Holy Lyric” the Tiru-p-pdvai, and, when commenting on the invocatory verse above quoted, 
he discussed the point as to who represented Nila, when Krishna represented Nardyana in the Divine 
Cosmic Drama of the Krishna-Avatira, (Krishna’s Incarnation or Descent on Earth), He cited 
verses to show that the daughter of a certain Kumbha was Nili thus born, beginning with 
the verse :— 

Sydlo’ tha Nanda-Gopasya, $c. 

4, When searching for these verses in the available printed editions of the Vishnu-purdna and 
the Hari-vatisa, 1 could not trace them ; but a MS. was discovered by a friend of mine, which is 
said to belong to the collections of Sanskrit MSS in the Madras Government Library, In this 
MS. four Adkydyas were found embodying the verses cited by Periya-v-Acchin-Pillai. Fearing that 
they may be missed or lost again or lost sight of by those seeking for references, I send a transcript 
for record and preservation in the pages of the Indian Antiyuary. 5 

aatrraa: ll ears aires fase waicie: | Taearraaty eat: SeTar ATA Arara: || ear araeq 
VAT THE T Tae | | TART fraarstred asitarar swaeaar: Il gaer aes ararareaszaaraa: | are 
FASTATTS TTT MTFTA Il AAMAS TAL FTA: ALATA ATS: | waar SETS TTT TAT 1 
TTT ATA AT AEATATS RITA META | Faear TAASATT WEIS ATT ag ll TAM Wat WaT 
asiteat | ateradt sreaarar araastezar az: || cae eats senictncofearar | Prardreantter 
TARATAATTAT Il aE THAT TITET | erga at za drat carat ag ll aca 
aeeTM HrTeT SAA AP | ATA A TATA a SHTSTATET | wiragar rears erat qrartera | Parasig- 
saaar ar atarerarcetarr || Pranfaat aeaitar (2) ercarnay oF | al zara afearar spitaeenrteanr II 
fig hrearneat TATA SST aA CHT at fra faratenitectt latarert eatateit raat 
at aa eerie wart Pract lt ast aeaem fer Faas [warts As J TIFT 

aera: || aTeAPrgareas fratar arganfer: | ar Barat ge Prsrar TATeTAT II STAT TET: HAT 
aa ae frarecar | featger rage et et aera: | ata HA aTEe sat SAAT AAT: | ATT 
Freer p aaya ATT ATATTCTAT: lereracreTe HARA AAATA| THFaT RET Ase HAT AUNT: || aTAT- 
eat “aereftat agiarnaglara: | gaTtsTaerarenr: Tae Te: qe: {| daze ategar: STAT FAUT 
Praga Aerger afsaaTarn: Il gar: aaa Teg: TAT Tea TAT: | TTT AATAT TAT TaH- 
Bement || Reuss ara weer Rese: Teast wlearl Tar Saas SA ATA: || FOTHTT 
wa cal adfe or gaterat | 5 aMiaareadeas Tat ReTaT: II SaTTARTTTT qtecentareetla area 
da aeant UE AANA Te: || wera aARANA srrAET TAG || TaPreterg sare Prafarc: Il 
a hrarait aérare ate & carseat | area FEReaT AT STAT AT: ll efa Set ta: sear UAT THT 

aa: | ga STATE THAT BeAr || wT aa TU Arar faeareTeraTTHe: | AAA aa & aqreaa- 
nee : ll star OST TACARTAYEA AAT TAT | TS Tages Qroeart || Taat F gareae 
a wat Pak a | orks aPrearaaaescette: || MUSA Magar aA: | CTH 
aeqeaarag: | ster B Tea Ter WSTECaT aaa: | GeT THTaT TATA TT TRS TART AT 
VATA GRAATT: | & ear stracared rarer: aa aha Ul oFear: Ba TAT TeOTAT Tae: | TCT TAT 
qeareteat: Tar as ll Bee AarAer: HraET AH eT | PRemaedd ast Peach lat Rare 
qari CoAT STAT: | fadtafead card Tare 2 STEIN: || TH aherersates Pea ST TUTTE | Prats: 
arait wear ARECATATTAA || ait Praga Safedeest ware | garat asraerat efrar ar AAT || Tet 
eaeat srereahh adtat fresetarat | ara: aa aararea & ara arg sitfr7: | aE ar By aH: eared 


aqITeSse Va: | Taararardra PAS ast Fane |! 
ata 2fekat-faseateara: 


¢A.D. 1159. See No. 35-Table, op. cit. 
5 On page 880, Journal RB. A. S. 1910, a MS. of Harivaméa in connection with Max Miiller Memorial Fund, 


has been secured in Oxford. Iam curious to know if these missing chapters are there. 
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Feqraa: || Tat Tea MATT | TUFAL TASCA ilar Tera sara: I Sta Wareaar- 
wy: seat anfesraara: | Pare ersrarat ar + APTA | aitaresrerattae cre ert: le 
TTT AST: Pretetaere gar: Ul sqrenrenrst Ta: TeIR TITATTT: | HARE aa TAT Sar MTTT- 
aa: || sratecateara stectiTenaTaat | TAROT FT Sara TREAT 3st Fras Il recheaceans ara. 
eneae: | aaireaain diearrantst || Te Tart sat aerate sat | TTAeTRAT CERT TTA 
stesifaar I ‘freartacnteat TUATTAN SAT | PRnoitsrrerterat fafatreeraat lt aadtreraat 
aimeafraaget | feracdearaacaaray aerrar (| arses aprecia ATATALAA, Rett tat Vath aarar 
aet esvTaasat: Ul TAA mera henia Pasar FaTeAa: L feare Ter FEAT ST AANA || SeUTETy AANT- 
=a SAeTa aafeaqa: ‘| sireprrrerraret Barer Ba TAT || THT TET wore afrerar ara Tar | Rat Taye 
aq aur Teas TE || eter Aearara aTara garfeta: | argareaH ara: SE CIMGIE Cn TAT: 
BOUT TATA TaATT aTaMAs | TF Stareqaret tetregEea&e: || ATT aa War wraesreary CF a | 
sy aett aor war ate Twat ae: Wl get aT a aararvar TTSLTT: | Tear Bega Bebra 
wiTae staal Te WIT way Farm rears, | se: a: wear rer ara Prati Ba: lt Sqreyz 
Haat PTS FF AeA | VSS eq qarfeqeat START TFTA TERA TA ATS AT AC TTS - 
asa | Ta: WATS Fras SBE Sl stat Paves || erreaewdsrarerearereaor azar | Pears =z were 
earerqaed || ARC TAHT: ATsAHAATTAT: | 

ala wtatad aqeieaaieara: 

- -Satqrera: || sey Atanrqenrat Pate: dora: Ares ll Teer aaa, ser ARMASTTAHRT: | TTT 
aaqtT Aaa Ta Aeansta || saat aa areaitet WIN TEACATAT: | TITEAT TAAL ASTRA ATTA: | 
Rast farasrsntar: fers <a AAT: | STAT Fat BATarsar HITT TAT AAT: lI wears TSA ETE Har 
THAT FE THR aes AY TVET STATA || AeA aetna aaar-wasay | aa CASTES 
qa faVTAT: || waa TAMA TU a a aaa uaa a HaTaT: Trae ae TareAAT | Sear 
qt aaa ary aay TT AT | TRA ZMT TATA ARTT SET: 1 ASATRARTAAT TS Bt META ase F | 
aeaa aia ster Far AaeaaT || AAT Qa TCA TAL AASAT TAT | TAIT ST at ReaAy wrTa- 
ey HUTA aT || Bat TAS Tea et AEATAT NTE | KATA eITAaAA ATS: FA PATA: lL sTeaTTL Sey 
aa TARA 1 TT cararmAatal TIT ar an | eter TITA: HAT FAs: ROA Gad: 1 aay 
NAL AA ST serra || ea wast ara era Taara aserant: | wararesizs sarfe Rear za- 
Tar tar || Fay ae AAT ATA waits aay: | te ores CT Teal WAI FeAl BAST: || TIE Ae ATEN 
SATA RUA | aT MST A AT TT ATs: IT: || TBST Tag Vaal: | ayt feerar 
TAHA TTIW Tea seas || wat wroeaaRTes (ears zai aT | sea Tea aia Tt Ae TaTaer II 
sta WATT ATTA TET S| TART FT Sear MUA! SraTarTA || VA TT AT BTA THTTT cr oe 
eqet | wareqeegey 3 AMT: Taras rsraayr || ae area sey BAER SAT ETT: [| Whar ster THA: agTAay- 

Te 8%: || herds reste = at Fa TTATAAT: | AAT TaRTARA PTT: SF aaa: || aI weal 
Parra lear aa | F sro assere earars wha: || TAMAS SEAT SReTATLAR TT: | Saqrearaarear 
arrears TT || THAT mies aqeara aereera saa | sedan wraat + aéreara wa- 
Fat Ul apa teaiger Bt TET aT MUTT: | MEAASETAT AAT TTTETT: (| Tat Aa4r TIT ar 
qaara Rerar: | 
i atc “Hereaet ang (baat: 

Satara: ll ate HSTEG NTA TTT yas ata || Ta agi TEAST TENET aaferar: | arearr- 
TA: FATS ASAI || We AA SAAS Bar areaa Ait | cz F afer rarer ay PETAR: \| freraq- 
ST AAT ART TATA a4 || Cat ata ear at aT ea VATA: || anata AIS HAG WITT: | Te- 
MHTHMPT AION TTTATA || arasa TaTFat TTT TT a TAT | Tera aesas Tear SER IR ELS 
reat afar ager: || ee Aare TAT ast: HAMS TT: || Teast Te aR ToT 
wert | 8 gor fears: gar Ass TErgeere || qaiaaeaey = SS TARY: | T VA Tea Fy: 
HEAT aaa: ll qt we aaa asi HET mit | eel arazeneay Hey AAaTTT | 
area ATA WET: HoT eegTeTy: | arenetet: geste: Hat || gregareaaes: yeh 
STAT giseaeat Gry sated (laa: Ket sarge afer stare | aT sear area 
al Sar Saaittaty | tet eet wéteqrer HAT AT aarae | Sat aware t Mars sararerai- 
TAM AT TaCy SATAY FATasAT: | ATTA ATT 3 t AACA Te aaeaa [laa aabtts ear aaa aT: 
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TH ATTA EA ARCATA AT TA fe llaaea PRAT AT Sa gees: | Maes AT AT aieareafestara |! 
pplaedas alates areas J zea | Tara MAAS TUAW agTT: || TeTpss [| ses aaa ara 
apatea faut | sare arsed Tara Tey: Pera: |i FAIA ATT ATT: TA AHA: | Teo MES ST ATAT- 
aat Aria as || aaET Skt) Mass TT Waa | WHA oS I TANS CTATCAS || Wat TAI Aterer 
srt ROT TH a | Steg PHP aa A TT es Ss Va qr || arearezeaeit NT TAAP AT Aa | Feazeaq | 
yay area ACaEtag: || Hor aoa arg stra ae sre: || aren waaay war aaa ae | 
grey SATT TIT: TAT qeRTaT: | i 
ala tetay Teaeaatars: 


SONGS ABOUT THE KING OF OUDH. 
BY WILLIAM CROOKE, tarz I.C.S. 


[Waiid ‘Ali Shah, the last King of Oudh came to the throne in A..H. 1268 (1847) and was 
exiled in 1856, just before the mutiny of 1857.] 


No. I. 

The Departure of WAjid ‘Ali Shah from Calcutta. 
Repeated by Kalikd Prasdd, Headmaster of the village school at Ahbarptir, 
District Fyzabad. 

Recorded by Pandit Rém Gharib Chaube. 


Text. 
Sripati Maharaj, tu bipati niwiro, Kat aibain Hazrat des hé? 
Pahild mugim Kahanpur bhejyé: dusri Banaras jat hd. 
Tisari mugim Kalkatwa men bhejyé: Begamon to bhagin pahar hé. 
Alam Bigh men goliyA chalat hain: Machchhi-bhawan men top ho. 
Beli-girad men tegwi chalat bain: banan se andhiyar hd, 
Bahar sowaih kul ra sipahiy&: dewarht men rowain Kotwal hé. 
Bich mahaliyA men Begam rowain: lat chhatkéiye lambi kes hé, 
Topiyé chhutai wah topkhinwa ; hathiya chhutai philkhan hé. 
Ghore turang saharwi: min chhuté séthi hamir ho. 
Kaisar Bagh men Begam rowain : lat chhatkiye lambi kesh h6. 
Raghunath Kuawar: “ Kiripa bhayo ham ko bhayo banbis hé,” 


Translation. 

O Sripati Maharaj (Ram), thou art the remover of calamity, When will my Lord return to 
his country? 

The first halt was Cawnpore: the second at Benares, 

The third halt was at Calcutta, and the Queens fled to the hills. 

Bullets were flying in the Alam Bagh: there were cannons in the Machchi-bhawan. 

Swords were drawn in the Bailey Guard : it was dark with arrows. 

Outside mourned the sepoys : in the gateway mourned the Kotwal. 

In the palace mourned the Queen, and let their long locks fall dishevelled. 

The cannons were left in the magazine: the elephants were left in the stables. 

The swift horses were left in the city : our friends forgot their sympathy. 

The Queens wept in the Kaisar Bigh, and let their long locks fall. 

Saith Raghunath Kuawar!: “It was the pleasure (Ram) that we should be in exile.” 


erm erg PC CS AEC SC OC Ce TC ICC A A CE TCL 
: : 1 The Author. 
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Wo. If. 
The Flight of W4jid ‘Ali Shah. 
Suny) by Saligrén K ayasth, 
Recorded by Léltd Prasdd, a master tn Amarpir Village School, District Itdwd. 
Text. 
Tum bin, Hazrat, 4j mulk bhayo suno. 
Koi, Hazrat, bare khilirt ; khyal kya ktnho ? 
“ Meri Kesar Bagh lagiy gard kar dinho.” 
Hazrat chale Kalkatta, Asro kin ho. 
Kéi Begam bhai aswir, mulk taj dtnho. 
Angrez Bahidor 4i4 : mulk Jai linho. 
Kisi ne vahin kari lara, nahin jang kinhi, 
Kot jangal aur bayabiin basar& linhi. 
Translation. 
Without thee, my Lord, the country has become silent. 
My Lord, thou wert very happy ; what dost thou tink ? 
* They have turned into very dust the Kaisar Bigh that I made. ”’ 
My Lord went to Calcutia and we had hope. 
Some of the Queens left the country in carriages. 
The great English came and took the country. 
No one raised any fight or rebellion. 
Some took to living in the forests and woods, 
Wo, IiT. 
Wajid ‘Ali Shah and the Kaisar Bagh, 
A. Lament. 
A song in honour of the Kaisar Bigh of Lucknow and the late king of Oudh, Wajid Ali Shab. 
Recorded by Pandit Ram Gharib Chauée. 
Text. 
Kaisar Bagh bandyd, mazah Wajid ‘Ali ne na péy4., 
I. 
As pis sone ke kangure, bich mei takht bichhiyd. 
An pari Angrez ki paltan, hukum apna chaléyi. 
Mazah Pddshdh ne na pdyd, kuisa Kuisar Bayh bandyé. 
2, 
Amir ghartb sabhi hilmil rowain, rowai phutphut kar sard sansar: 
‘ Hay ! gayo pardes men, apne desh se rukhsat hoke sardir.* 
Kaisé Katsar Bagh baniyd, mazah Wajid ‘Ali ne pdyd, 
3. 
Lale if’e kapare pahane Padshéh yogiya rip baniiye. 
Lale lile kapare sire musihib yogiyé rfp bandye. 
Are, Kaisar Bagh bandyd, mazah Hazarat ne na pay a, 
Translation. 
Wjil Ali built the Kaisar Bigh, but did not enjoy tt, 
I. 
On all sides turrets of gold and in the middle a throne were placed. 
An Engtish force came and settle l and a; umed the authority. 
What a Kaisar Bagh Wajid ’Ali built, Lut did not enjoy tt. 
2. 
Noble and peasant all wept together, and all the world wept and wailed. 
Alas! The chief has bidden adieu to his country and gone abroad. ~ 
What a Kaisar Biyhk Wajid’ Alé built, but uél not enjoy tt. 
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Clothed in red, the king put on the guise of a mendicant. 
Clothed in red, his followers pat on the guise of mendicants. 

O, my Lord built the Kaisar Ragh, but did not enjoy tt. 

No. IV. 
The Departure of the Bahu Begam to England in appeal. 
Songs in honour of the Bahu Begam’s departure to England to ‘ appeal.’ 
Recorded by Ram Gharib Chaube. 
Text, 





1. 
Nandan ke joyya, are nd bahu ré. 
Allah tumhen lawe ! Layai Nabi aur Rasil ! 
Turk sawarin paidal hoya gaye, galiyoh men roye sipah. 
Hathi bhi bik gaye, ghore bhi b.k gaye, unt bht ho gaye nillam. 
Nandan hé joyd ré, nd bahu ré! 
2. 
Kaisa hai wah desh ? 
Keke, ré, hath chithiya likh bhejin? Keke, ré, hith sandesh ? 
Kaga ke hath chithiya likh bhenjin? Panchhin hath sandesh ? 
Nandan ke joyd ré, nd bahu ré. 
3. 
Dekhan ko jiyé hoy4. 
Lagi ré bazariy&, Sahab, teri jakan bikain hiré aur lal, 
Chaturd chatarS sand& kar gayé, rah gaye murakh ganwir. 
Nandan ke joyd ré, nd bah ré. 
Translation. 
1. 
Going to London?, thou art no daughter-in-law, 
May God bring thee back! May the Lieutenant and Prophet (of God; Mubamnmad) bring 
thee back | 
The Turkish horseman have become foot, and the sepoys complain in the streets. 
The elephants and horses have been sold, and the camels put to auction. 


Going to London, thou art no daughter-in-law ! 
2. 


Of what kind is that country ? 
By whose hand may I send a letter? By whose hand my news ? 
Shall I send my letter by the crows? my news by the birds ? 


Going to London, thou art no daughter-in-law, 
3. 


I long to see thee. 
© Englishman, there is thy market where diamonds and rubies are sold, 
The clever have sold their merchandise : the fools and clodhoppers have been left, 
Going to London, thou art ne daughter-in-law, 
No. V. 
The Settlement of Oudh. 


Sung by Girdhari Dds Chaube of Chandrapur, District Agra. 
Recorded by Ram Gharib Chaube. 
Text. 


1. 
Jis waqt Sihbah Shahar Lakhnau liya, 
Wajid ’Ali, jo Shah tha, Kalkatté chal diya. 
Shihzidgin Begam hamrih kar liya hai, 


a a 








2 The text has Nandan, The nativesthink London to be the most enjoyable place in the world and have 
adopted Nandan (ban) the Paradise of India, with which they are familiar, as their name of London, 
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Malikah Muazzama né tankhwih kar diya hai, 


Agbdl se Firangt mule Awadh le ltyd. 
Sab Rajgdn khauf se itd'at gadul kiyd, 


Be-intizdmi aist thi Badshah ghar, 


Wiran mulk hoté thi, rakhte nahin khabar. 
Angrezon ne jab dekha, aisa macha hai ghadar. 
Nayab Shaharyar ne dakhal kar liyé shahar. 


Agqbil se Firangt mulk Awadh le liyd, 
Sab Rajgén hauf se hathidr dhar diyd. 


Phaild amla Firangt ka tirsath ke sal mei ; 


Blawi hui hai mulk men painsath ke sal men. 
Angrez phir dakhal kiyi Chhiyasth ke sal mea. 


Birjisqadar Begam Naipal raj men. 
Agbd} se Firangi mulk Oudh le leyé ; 
Sab Rdjgdn khauf se hathtdr dhar diyd, 
4 


Jis waqt Beli Girad mei Sahbin the ; 
Koi rasad na chaltt thi, mabtaj Khoda the. 
Aur gorahay lekar musta’id jang the; 


Bhukhon piyason marte the, an bhagte na the. 


Agbdl se Firangt mulk Awadh le liyd 
Sab Réjgdn khauf se hathidr dhar diyd. 


Jab Sahbin dhawa karte the fauj par ; 

Badmish mulki batti dété the top par. 

Unke mugibile se chhipaéte the dar ba dar. 

Sar kat le the gori unhen khoj khoj kar. 
6 


Talwir aur goli aur sangin chalti thi; 
Sadhin zarb ke ipar jab batti baltt thi. 
Awaz us taraf se zamin tharthariti thi, 
Us waqt zan shikam se hamal dal deti thi. 


¥ahjisqadar Begam ki kahi gai bahaduri ? 
Daniyad mefi ném rabgayé shahi se &khirt. 
Ab kaun kar sakaigé aisi bahaduri ? 
Begam nikalte waqt khud jang ky& kari ? 


Jis waqt Rini Sahab goron se jang kiye ; 
Badmas bhiq bhaq ke Uttar ki rah liye. 
Jagrij Sing richha goroi k& kiy& khib-. 
Ek ek ko markar, n4li men diy& dub. 

9 


Yah Ran& Bent Madhav j jawih mard hai bari ; 


Khud jang mingté hai, musta’id hai khara. 
Yah Ich Baiswire k& Baison kA hai kara. 
Ab to muq@bilé Angrezon se & pari. 


tO. 
Tab Sahbin apas men maslahat kiya: 
“ Rana ko lewa milfy Mulk Awadh le liy&. 
Aur Rajgan sare Mulk Awadh bewafa. 
Yah log honge hazir jab khauf ban mala. ’” 


~ 
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il. 
Jab Raji Man Sinh Firangi men 4 mila, 
Us waqt Lal Madho par khauf chal milé :— 
‘‘ Badmas bhig bhig luke jike Karbala, ”’ 
Jab Sahbin jaké gzher liya bar mala. 


Tab Rénd dil meh soché: 

ab dbrit ke sath ntkal chaln€ khib hat, 

Afw4j apni leke Uttar ki rab It. 

Sab raj apni chhorke Begam ki sath di. 
13 


Akhir ké bad haw&s hue rajgin sab. 
Kisin namakharimi Awadh Shah ghar hai jab. 
‘* Angrez bewafai karaiige kaho yah kab 2’ 
Bar khauf hizir Aye yah rajgan sab. 
1 


Pahla hi intizim bandobast sarsart ; 

Barah Zilla kiya hai au arba Kamfshnari, 
Sibah Awadh men ek hai Judishal Kamishanart, 
Nisbat apil ke yah darja hai akhiri. 


Pher bad ko mauze mauze ka had bast kar liyé; 
Dande aur mende ki sab fhagra utha diya. 
Ahini zanjir paimaish shurd kiye ; 

Mamkin aur ghair-mumkin sab juda kiye. 


Jab kAghzat bilkul tartib kar liya. 

Tab intizim sali bandobast ka kiyd. 

Har ek ke nam jari hukmnama kar diya. 
Aur ishthar eee ka de diya. 
li. 

Barah baras ki mayy4d muqarrar jo ki gai ; 
Tirsath ke jagah sal ekkawan likhi gat. 
Andar maiid qabzah digri df gal. 

Qabzah na bid, arzi kharij kar di gat. 
18 


Har ek ZilA men char muhakama khara kiya :— 

Zila, Kalaktari, Diwani, Ayaa kiya. 

Faujdari, bid bandobast ro diya. 

Yah hal kah gat, goyé qalam band kar diya. 
Translation. 


i. 

When the English took the city of Lucknow, 

They sent Wajid ‘Ali, who had been king, to Calcutta. 

He took the princes and the queens with him, | 

And the great Queen (Victoria) gave him a pension. . 

By their prestige the English took the country of Oudh; 

And all the chiefs acknowledged their supremacy through fear. 
2 


There was such disorder in the king’s house, 
That the country was devastated and no one took notice. 
When the English saw that such anarchy was reigning, 


The Queen’s Deputy (the Viceroy) entered the city (of Lucknow). 


By their prestige the English took the country of Oudh, 
And all the chiefs laid down their arms through fear.” 
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3. 
The English first commenced to rule in the year 635. 
The rebellion was in the year 65. 
The English came back again in the year 664. 
Birjisqadar, the Queen, fled to Nepal. 
By their prestige the English took the country of Oudh, 
And all the chiefs laid down thetr arms through fear, 


4. 
When the English were Bailey Guard, 
There were no supplies, and there was only the mercy of God. 
And the white men were full of fight ; 
They were dying of hunger and thirst, but did not run away, 
By their prestige the English took the country of Oudh, 
And all the chiefs laid down their arms in fear. 
5. 
When the English pursued the army, 
The rebel scoundrels sprung their mines on the guns, 
They hid themselves as best they could from place to place, 
The white men cut off their heads wherever they found them. 


6, 
Sword and bullet and bayonet was used ; 
Hundreds were wounded when the mines were fired. 
The earth trembled at the noise of it, 
And the babes fell from the wombs of pregnant women. 


7. 
What kind of bravery did Birjisqadar, the Queen, show ? 
Her name has remained in the world. 
Who now will ever show such courage ? 
When the Queen had fled what fight was possible ? 


8. 
When the Rané Sahib fought the white men, 
The scoundrels fied to the North, 
Jagraj Singh followed up the white men well, 
He killed them one by one and threw them into the stream, 


9. 
Thé-Rana Beni Madhav was a very strong man. 
He wanted a fight and stood ready for it. 
The steel of the Baisas of Baiswara is hard. 
Now it fell to him to face the English. 


10, 
Then the English counselled together :— 
“Let us join with the Rina and take the Country of Oudh. 
‘All the other chiefs of the Country of Oudh are unreliable. 
If these come in then there will soon be fear. ” 
ql. 
When Raj Man Singh joined the English, 
Then Lal Madhav began to fear :-— 
‘The scoundrels have taken refuge in Karbala. ” 
. Then the English soon surrounded him. 
earner aE LL TL CL A ECL LLL SASS TE CISTI eSB EEA SSR SS AT A A SONA fast itidaesetsarencaecianaaannanaennmenaislll 
® A, 1. 1268 A.D, 1847. 


* This story isa litéle mixed, Wajid ’Alt commenced his reign in AH. 1258 (A.D, 1847) and w. led it 
1856. The Mutiny wasin 1857: ) ae exiled 3 
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12, 
Then the R&jd thought in his mind that 


Mt would be well io escape with honor? 
He took his armies on the northern road. 
He gave up his kingdom and went to the Begam. 
13. 
In the end all the chiefs lost their heads. 
They saw that all the people were faithless to the house of the King of Oudh. 
‘© When will the English be unfaithful? ” 
And so all the chiefs presented themselves through fear. 
14, 


The first arrangement (of the English), was the rough survey (of the country). 
They made twelve Districts and four Commigsionerships. 


In the Kingdom of Oudh there is one Jadicial Commissivunership, 
For the purpose of appeal this is the Jast Court. 
15. 
After that they fixed the boundaries, village by village. 
They stopped all the quarrels over uncertain boundaries. 
They began to measure (the land) with iron chains. 
They divided the cultivable from the uncultivable lend. 
16. 
When all the papers (for the land) were in order, 
Then they managed for the yearly settlement (of revenue). 


They sent summons to every name. 
And advertised for every claim. 


17, 


They fixed 8 period of twelve years® 


And instead of the year 68 they wrote 51’. 
Decrees were granted for possession within the period. 
li possession was not proved, applications were rejected, 


18. 


In every District four departments were set up :— 
Revenue, Judicial, Oriminal and Settlement (of Revenue). 


Then they arranged for the army. 


This is the story as it has been committed to writing. 





MISCELLANEA. 


THE EARLIEST SAKA DATE. 


Mr. NARASIMHACHAR announces the discovery 
in a Jaina work entitled Lékavibhdga of the Saka 
date 880 corresponding’ with the 22nd regnal 
year of king Sisnhavarma Pailava of Kanchi. 
This date, equivalent approximately to A.D. 468, 
is considerably earlier than the oldest Saka 
date hitherto recorded, viz, 4¢27=-A.D. 505 in 
Varahamihira’s Paficha-siddhdntika, 1.8 as 
pointed ont by Dr. Fleet (J.R. A. S., 1910, p. 819). 


The discovery, announced in 1909, is confirmed 
in 1910 by the verification of the details of the 
date. 


A definite basis for ultimate settlement of the 
Pallava chronology is also secured. 

Full information on the subject will be found 
in the Annual Report of the Archeological Survey, 
Mysore, for the year ending S0th June, 1909, 
para. 112, and ibid. for 1910, para. 115, dated 
August Ist, 1910. 

V. A. Suirn. 





5 This is a prose interposition. 
® J. e., they fixed possession for twelve years aa giving an absolute title to the land. 
7 Le., possessors admitted in 1847 were granted possession from 1835. 
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Verse 25. Read egeg as suggested by Pandit 
Durgiprasid, and compare *Q7TReRPEARRT: 
at VLE, 1697. 

48. Read °affyay? with D. 
94. spear N, E; a possible reading. 

100. qarea° N, P, C, D. 


621. 
622. 
623. 
628. 
629, 


110. gaa: P, D, aaa: N, EB. 
122, ar[slearadi[sifstaa N, P, D. 630. 
135. Read aracregqar with P, D; see Panini, | 932. 


VIII, 4, 18. 

182. sega MSS. and D ( eqyqng C). 

280. Read perhaps 3H. 

292. Read TASAA. 

316. Read °farsyz:. 

335. Kae ane MSS. and D. 

345. The correction WTayreye is unnecessary ; 
marerqarsta means ‘left behind | °°. 
through carelessness,’ ‘ao 

350. Read weg. : 

398. sadary MSS. and D ( gepghrt ©). sh 

399. wafaae N. 657. 

436. Read perhaps “aq: 659. 

483. The MSS. ant D read qq, which seems 663. 
correct (qzq’ C ). 667. 

493. qaaige P, D, 668, 

495, eyreafa: P, D. 670. 


683. 
| 685, 

638. 
639, 


642. 


853. Read perhaps wegrfeeya. 
555. QE eqeaiyo M with L, 671. 
B59. efagre M, 672. 
ool. gaaify M. 675. 
o67. fearea Nand E with 3 
572. fart M. 679. 
673. aresarfie M. faafyt M. 
581. Sqrereey A. 681. 


684. 
685. 
689. 


588. aifassqre M+: compare L, omay MM. 
In J. RB. A. 8, 1907, p. 408 £f, 
Dr. Vogel has identified Babbipura 


(or Babbhapura) with Babdr near , 691. 

Jammi. 692. 
589, EB “atesit [a herzt M; compare L. 698, 
590, wedftte M. aaqredyat: are M. 699, 
593, Sa atqgaye M, L, D. 701. 
596, ~arftay M; compare L. 7038, 
598. emarat geet free M. 
608. aarare M, XN, C, D. 705. 
619. ce °aeifia M, L, as suggested by P. 


Durgiprasad. 709, 


620, Ceraraed: M. £3 arfraq M, L, as 


suggested by P. Durgaprasid, 

PITore M. 

om qe tay M. 

qa & M. 

EF erceady and eeggir M with L, 

rrystre M. 

oTstT M, N. 

cS trizaq M, L, as suggested by P. 
Durgiprazad. 

ES apyrafy M with L. 

ES -grt M with b, 

ES aarsa M with L. 

ie omnaneaafa M, N, P, D; see 
Panini, I, 4, 76, 

Al ararfa satire: M. 

cs" 4fasarat M. Gs af: M with 
L 


sya M. Es ovfe® M with L. 

aa M. 

ga aeqr M. 

Kes" quze M with L. 

waz M. 

wh a M. 

ck? aie M with L. 

ES sfaraeara: M, L, C, as suggested by 
P. Durgaprasad, 

eeysquerad M. 

omar M, 

RS festftasarpo M with L. ae oear: 
M. 

ie ag: M, L, as suggested by P. 
Durgifprasad. 

afeamaarare M. 

ES mrareqgard M with L, 

EP od wararat M with L. 

atsaiey M. 


rar gear M. 


ES we a drqacay M with L, * 

Ke aatigra® M, P, C, D. 

emasiaey M. 

Targa’ M, P.  ompg: M. 

ES adtittmacnge M, L, as snggested 
by P. Durgaprasad. 

Kes aa ar M, L, E, as suggested by P, 
Durgaprasad, 

sTraea M. apaare M, 
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710. 


766, 
769. 
770. 


“71. 
Aer 
774. 
776, 
779. 
782. 
783. 


#85. 
792. 
790. 
796. 
797. 
§00. 
801. 


$02. 
804. 


807. 


EF areatig M, L, as suggested by P. 
Durgaprasad. 

E> aTeTUat M with L. 

adiarar M. E> acre M, L, as sug- 
gested by P, Durgaprasad, 

ES sara: | Mowith L. empfeama M. 

qRaawd M. 

ES waofentag M with L. 

fast qaraza M. 

eyqreqea M, P. 

afeaare a M. 

ES raara’ M, D. 

fea: ga: M. 

EGP asafeasqearar M with L. 

Ee alae M. 

ES raat ca a a M, 

E> aftara M. 

Read fasaamrer with C. Ee faee- 
arteaaa M with L. 

saqert M. 


BSI ACAI M. €@& ‘oraed M, L, as | 


suggested by P. Durgiiprasad. 

ez A ait M, L, as suggested by P. 
Durgaprasad. : 

aA mauereararaeimarar: M; compare 

*eAiTe M. 

EP stare M with L. 

cS qaaa M with L. ce “Prag 
M, L, P, D. 

es ueferar M with L. wargat M. 

eo afefy: M with L. 

anc’ M; compare my note on VII, 663. 

cP ars M. 

ES saat a M with L. 

greats M. 

ge areat M, L,D. ee Prasqar M 
with L, 

hee Cetra M with L. 

faa fart M. 

quar M. 

qara ara M. 

°aTeara: M; read °qqrarTe’. 

sena M. 

ea °fasa M, L, as sug 
Durgaprasad. 

ES wears M with UL. 

CT BATA M, L, D, ogra? P ; read 
Cteattae. Ke outrat: M with L. 

HeATAT M. 


gested by P. 


897. 


901. 
902. 
9038. 
904, 
907. 


908. 


°gaiger M. any M. 
ES sia M with L. ‘aura XM. 
ks ateratra M., 

a arearear? M with L. 

“aaa? M. = zeqrengy M with L, 

ea ettawest g M with L. 

ES Prevage? M with L. 

“eatTaey® M. 

Ros Cmaedq M, L, D. 

aare =M. 

acuraiay M. 

Farear’ M. 

Read °sazaq°. 

ies Sarstr M with L. 

ES afrag M. 

ES dtery M,L,N,C,D. ge wars 
M, L, as suggested by P. Durgaprasid. 

RS feaaa a M with L. 

marerirag M. 

Ks arr® M. tS Ceqreqat Mo with 
L. 


Read 4 Arata ar. 

tS Cafirat M with L. 

arn M. 

Ka °qeretiat M ; compare L. 

ger M. ee areas: M. 

fe Hite? M with L. 

zara’ M. Bead qrmreararersr. 

ter anfiaa M with L. 

Cfacerr® M. 

CGP strata M with L. 

arareat M.  G@Pavat ae M with L. 

KS “eT M with L. esiait M. 

Oneticnrar M; read. “sefanta’. ogame? M. 

crqdizarst M, L, Prrareaftat P; read 
fraratsmatst with D and compare 
fassutig at VII, 922. 

qzqieaersa M; read AeyIeqearsa.- 

qeqaia M. careanfa® M. ge Prasat 
M with L; compare VII, 337, 617, 
and my notes on 621, 629. 

Gar arhaged qeaartta: M ; compare 
L. GP areata? M with L. 

aang M. 

afar M. 

sea M. 

a ecg M. 

ts atari’? M. 

cS aearita M, as sug 
Stein (Text). 


gested by Dr. 
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— 


410), 


jy. 
413. 
16. 
Ls, 


1) at ee 


329. 
932. 
v35. 


939. 
243. 
949. 


955. 
956. 
957, 
963. 
964. 
965. 


368. 
969. 
971. 


974, 
979. 
980. 
981, 
982. 
383. 


986, 
988, 





ATTA HTT A 
Translate :— ‘ The horse, powerful be- 


cause it was of Khandesh breed, having 
erossed the swollen river, also followed 
him who was being immersed in great 
danger.” 

Read firgtty® with D, 

es> “srrfzar M with L. 

Read perhaps @mzttt 

The second half runs thus in M:-— 

cata arat ariar eITa Rye 

att 

KS wnF_q M with L. 

ada MSS. C, D. °arfat? M, 

cS fiexur M with L. 

wairaar M. 

atzatetear: M. Compare Vtkramdnka- 
dévacharita, XII, 12, and Héma- 
chandra’s Anékarthasangraha, U1, 118, 
commentary. 

"ase vattaar: M. 

qurarfeq M. 

GS Prieta M, L, as suggested by P. 
Durgaprasad. €@P mara M with L, 

a sag: M, N, P, C, D. 

(P carearaeey M with L. 

ea near M. syaraeqa: = geeqa 
TAMA; compare VII, 941. 

(=P “arcarra M, as suggested by P. 
Durgaprasid. tea? M. 

caters M. 

eS onferqarncterar M. 

aera’ M. 

HUT Tz Tat Tae M. 

oscar M. 

eS saarctt M. aye? M. Rae MRT 
wcrcdeq? M. Compare the footnote in 
Dr. Stein’s Translation. 

arz A, 

Osage? M. ante? M. 

a= -artara M, as suggested by P. 
Durgaprasiad. 

ESP diftas M. 

ba Omagica M with L. 

t= Carardract M with L. 

= Carfra: M with L. 

area qaaeay M. 

GS saartay M with L. ges Arey? 
M with L, 

Read eeezar with D. 

fas ars M, L, as suggested by P. 
Durgiprasid, ee qeat? M, L, C. 





wsncaniaane  M. 


995. 
998, 
1009, 
1002, 


1004. 


1006. 
1009. 
1010. 
1011. 
1012, 
1014, 


1019. 
1022, 
1024. 
1025. 


1026. 
1029. 


1042, 


1043. 
1045. 
1047, 


1053. 
1054, 


1056. 
1059. 


1062. 
1096. 
1112, 


1118. 


1114, 
1115. 
1118. 
1119. 


1120. 
1121, 





991, 





Ke ear ya° M with L. 

KS °afraava: MSS. and D( af? C). 

kes” qt M,N, P, L,C,D. ay M. 

Ks °asarera M with L. 

> “aa M, L, as suggested by P. 
Durgaprasad. | 

KS rafrsasa M, as suggested by P. 
Durgiprasad, 

are M, P, D. 

ES aadez M with L. 

fazeaataa M ; read “gaeq. 

Parear: M, C. 

Cue M, 

ES Arar MSS.,L, C, D. KE sas 
M, D; see Panini, VI, 1, 89. 

Ke Avaae’ M, as suggested by P. 
Durgaprasad. 

ras’ M; read ‘grarer®’. Ke ara 
M, L, C. , 

Rete M, garda M. 

Kes feratarenra® M, b, P, D. 

“asrata M. 

ES araeaq M, L, as suggested by P. 
Durgaprasad. 

cS gaa M, L, as suggested by P. 
Durgaprasad. 

Read aaqdert. 

GS yaar A, P, HE, C, D. 

The reading Wray requires no 
change ; compare Szsupalavadha, I, 58. 

Read qrg-at with D. 

fe catea M with L ; compare VII, 
1299. Here and in verses 1062 and 
1065 M reads 3B for ty. 

BS aarnaa M with L. 

Read qaqmzarar: with ©, as suggested by 
P. Durgaprasad. 

Read perhaps farar-qa°. 

Read yarfaur with C. 

‘crsit M, P. Ge cata M; Siva 
and Vishnu are alluded to, 

“areas RT: M. (> wa: MSS., 

eargita M. aeeqe M. aaequra: M. 

agar tag M, 

gta? M. : 

RSS qafé: M; compare VII, 935 and 
Dr. Fleet’s Dyn. Kan. Distr., p. 446. . 

srearer M. . 

KS qa M, 
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1122. 
1123. 
1124, 


1127. 
1129. 
1182. 
1135. 
11387. 
1139. 
Lidl. 


1143. 
1147. 


1148, 
After 
1150. 


1154. 
1156. 
1170. 
Alvi. 
1172. 
1173. 
1174. 
1176, 
1177. 


1178. 
4179. 
1180. 
1182. 
1187. 
1188. 
1189. 
1192, 
1194. 
1199. 
1200. 


1208. 
1212. 
1213. 
2220. 
1221. 


M omits the second half of verse 1227 and the 


careqaraftearay M. 

afta M,C. 

faeqetr M. Read "arqfe>, -‘ chase,’ as 
suggested by P, Durgiprasad. 

af M. aaa MV. 

Read 3fsz7=7°. 

gS sraasrarar M with L, 

"qarealrgarlarcaat M. 

aq N, P, D. 

‘eaqeat AM. 

gas ara M, L, as suggested by P. 
Durgaprasad. 

afenaa amaay AM. 

gS aracearica M, L, as suggested 
by P. Durgaprasad. 

Read fqasqse: with D. 


1149 M inserts the same verse as L. 


aay M, L.; aatfaew? M. Read perhaps 
SA AAT TAT THAT and compare 
Dr. Stein’s footnote on I, 18v, where it 


is shown that Rajapuri was included ' 


in Darvabhisira. 

es arte: M. 

aa Arig fe M. 

aS eaeear? M. 

SS veyafeqsay M with L. 

eS ya M with L. 

omey: M. 

agazicerar M. trar a M. 

Kas scaeenrg M, C, D. 

fer aranasea’ all. GS warm M 
with L. : 

fap Mngt M with L. 

Gar fratya q M. ga Bear M. 

hizia MM. 

aararafa’ M. 

Spaizatca M. 

qantas AM. 

carcrgaara M. 

Ka -afasartar: A Cfasqar’ only C). 

anugq M, C. 

Read artd:. 

KS aarsit M, L, as suggested by P. 
Durgiprasad. 

GS aa arta A. 

aazaeg frag M. 

Read perhaps afaaqazaea. 

étar° in both cases M. 

art: M. 


first half of 1228, 


NM 8 
& bo 
ma CD 


oF 


9 Oo Ge 
pew 


8 por 
9 ead 
ws) 


ps eh et 
4) 
He 
fa 


bho 
Qe 
=, 


1251. 
1296. 
1261. 
1262, 
120-4, 
1266, 
1269. 
1272. 
1273. 
1279. 
1283. 


1289. 
1292. 


1297. 
1298. 
1299. 


1301. 
1302, 
1305. 
13807, 
1311. 
1822, 
1329. 
1326. 
1382. 


1333. 


1342. 
1344. 
1345, 
1346. 
1349. 
1351. 
1364. 
1377. 
1380. 
1385. 
1391, 
1398. 


gh gp te gee leer aber Ara 


‘arg’ AM. 
Kes" xeraag M. 
Read st or HUE 
a oN - 
KS ~ararar M. 
CSP wma M,D. gS wAraaea M. 


marae M,N. 

oom eryara M; see Dr, Stein’s note on 
Vi, 1171. 

sufa? M. 

Ra arfetaqe AL, P, D. 

KS “area M. 

‘safarar? M, P, D. carewar? 3. 

-qraqegegq M, 

KS cas M. eS aatarora M. 

marae M. 

agag M. 

"SAAT AE M. 

aqeaq M,N, P,C, D. 

CaS araqreqrara zat? M. Res? aee 
M, D. 

arzaic’ MSS., C, D. 

sratr: 1 faarar MM. GS az? AL; see 
VII, 1298. 

Sctrafea’ M, P. 

gcse qz° MSS., C, D. 

Read azeaqsy, as suggestel by Dr 
Stein (Text); compare VII, 452, 
azrearga? M, N, D. 

garage M. 

-seqrgrar AL. 

E> -araanad A. 

Srerrap? ML. 

arareaa ya M. 

Parag M. 

cS arte: M 

“qe M. 

Ges eae? M, P, D. 

ee frdrtrara M, as suggested by P, 
Durgaprasad. 

aqe M. 

eS aa_M. 

°arfza M. 

RS cart M. geqqa M,N. 

°aqrawa: M. 

ararfarararerag feat: M. 

cs craa L, N, P, ©, D. 

Read perhaps eqfaar. 

Read perbaps qaeq. 

Read perhaps saa: . 

Read 3a. 

qari: M, N, C, D with At 
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1399. eratsHt? M in the margin. 


} 40) oe 
1402. 
1403, 


i410. 


1413. 
1432, 


1433. 
1440. 
Jit]. 
1450. 
ido. 
1459, 
1462. 
1463. 
1465. 
1467. 
1480. 
1485. 
1487. 


14.89. 
1491. 
1492. 
1509. 
jold. 
1511. 
114. 
1519. 
1525. 


1533, 
1538. 


3542. 
1543. 
1549. 
1506. 
1561. 


1567. 
1569. 
1577, 
1583. 
1594, 


1599, 
1597. 


ES ar careitiFaced M. 

Ge" areafy M. 

ES “nitcat M. 

es za M.as suggested by P. Durga- 
prasad, 

‘suifefarmar: M, P, D. 

sazat M. ge saree M, as sug- 
gested by P. Durgiprasad. 

"fq M, D. aprar’ M. 

esraifaar M. 

Read perhaps sfaq:- 

Craqa M. 

aqrad M. 

gurta M. 

qerezar M. 

carga M. 

carat P, D. 

sage: M. 

agar M. 

Read STqAaeAaarea. 

sTqamHra seems to mean the same as HffF 
‘a hostage’; compare VII, 1473. 

eS BATS: M. 

quieacqaed M; read °qeadiz. 

Read area. 

faz? M. 

er cas M, ©, D. 

‘sa(r leq M. 

agra MSS., C. D. 

ES awaagte M; compare qeaarayay at 
VII, 570. Read perhaps q yyreerq. 

Ra Curiae M. 

Read perhaps “edfsrarq?.—* He (nearly) 
died repeatedly of fever, and with him 
his father (out of anxiety for him). ’ 

earaeey: M. 

Ee saey°? M. 

Read qaareafary. 

dimeadr M. 

Ee ‘aut: M, as suggested by P. 
Durga prasad. 

Read ate are with D, 

“aa M. 

Read FASTATYAy. 

ayeara’ M. 

ES «warza M, as corrected by Dr, 
Stein, 

arqey? M; read ayqee’. sw sry M. 

ES gry M. 


1598. 
1601. 
1607, 
1609. 
1620. 


1624, 


1626. 
1627. 
1628. 
1629, 
1633. 
1635. 


1636. 
1637. 
1641. 
1642, 
1644. 
1645. 
1646. 
1649. 
1650. 
1604. 
1657. 


1659. 
163. 
1664, 
1665. 
1667. 


1670. 
1675. 
1677, 
1678. 
1679. 
1680. 
1681, 
1682. 
1686. 
1687. 
1698. 
1702, 
1712, 
1727, 


1730. 


1731. 
1782. 





Read fag twargazeq. 

wewry caq N, P, D. 

gairat® M. 

arqqa M. 

i frqra M, as suggested by P. 
Durgaprasad. 

BS” RerauT M. 

yarsaaq M. 

cS xarasarfy M. 

ck ‘afeqra® M, D. 

Osa M, E. 

fcaeraar M. 

aaraarrar: M. Cganeaay M, N with 
Al, 

aigar M. 
Pryor? M. fe wear? M, P, D. 

eafeeq? M. 

Read srscarat with D, 
ace lager rar urasara® M. 

fasra M, P.O, D. 

Kes Sear g:@q° M, L, O, D. 
grarszara M. 

Gas" eftanuiiean M. 

“ae faseast sear M. 

wear M. aitaaaatar: M; compare 
L and the footnote in Dr. Stein’s 
Translation. 

Raa M. 

rary M. 

CS ararsarqens M. 

Read yaratur with C, D. 

 aqity=q° M, as suggested by P. 
Durgaprasid, 

Read yarayur WT wMTyy with D. 

eS" wrest zersr° M. 

Ke ‘say: ae M. 

Read Qarajur with C, D. 

Ke Cagar M, A}, &, D. 

Read qaraar with C, D. 

eS t aa: ast M. 

Para sae M, D. 

ayq M. 

sear gat MM. ofaeepe = M. 

Read yarijar° with C, D. 

Read °are? with D, 

ear’ C, D. 

Read witarezar with D ; see P&nini, 
VIII, 4, 18. 

aS araga® M. 

GS zayz E with L. 

Read °arstaray. 
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DONALD WILLIAM FERGUSON. 
BY A. M. FERGUSON, M.B.A.S, 


[| T have a sad pleasure in publishing this memoir. Donald Ferguson was a valued 
contributor to these pages, and always ready to assist mein any obscure point of Oriental 
knowledge requiring acquaintance with the languages and literatures of the Karopean nations 
connected with the East.—Ep, | 

Donald William Ferguson was born at Colombo, Ceylon, on the 8th October, 1853, died 
of pleurisy at ‘ Samanala,’ Croydon, on the 29th June, 1910,in his 57th year, and was cremated 
at Golders Green on the 2nd July following. He was the third son of the late A. M. Fergu- 
son, C.M.G., who arrived in Ceylon in 1837 and died there in 1892, being for the most part of 
those 55 years chief proprietor and editor of the Ceylon Observer. Mr. D. W. Ferguson was 
educated at Denmark Hill Grammar School, Camberwell, by C. P. Mason, the celebrated 
grammarian ; at Mill Hill School by R. F. Weymouth, D. Litt,; and at Regent’s Park Baptist 
College, by Dr. Joseph Angus, M.A., author of “The Bible Handbook.” He married, in 1883, 
Winifred Meredith, the daughter of the Rev. F, D. Waldock of Ceylon. His widow and two 
daughters survive him. Although delicate in childhood, knapsack walking tours in Switzer- 
land with his elder brother so strengthened him that in his 17th year he was able, with the 
same companion, to walk in Bohemia 50 miles in one day and 34 miles the next. 

Mr. Ferguson studied medicine under Dr. Frederick Roberts at University College, 
London, but gave that up for literary work. He was for many years co-proprietor and 
co-editor of the Ceylon Observer with his father and with his cousin, John Ferguson, 
C.M.G., who has now been connected with Ceylon for nearly 50 years. By medical advice 
he had to retire to England in 1893, and spent the last 17 years of his life at Croydon in doing 
most valuable work relating to the ancient history of his native island, as the subjoined list of 
his works in the British Museum Library will show. He hada good command of French, 
German, Dutch, Portuguese and Spanish: also an acquaintance with Latin, Italian, Sinhalese, 
Tamil and other languages. He inherited his father’s talent for remembering accurately what 
he read. He was a frequent and acceptable contributor to the Athenum, Notes and Queries 
indian Antiquary, Orientulist, and the Journals of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Great 
Britain and Ceylon, of both of which he was a life member. He was also a member of the 
Philological Society, where he made valued friendships with the late Dr. Richard Garnett, 
Dr, F. J. Furnivall, etc. He was a man of strong views, and hated allshams. Needless to say, 
he was a constant student in the British Museum Reading Room, from the catalogues of which 
the following list of his works is compiled :— 

Ferguson, Donald William. See Kuhn, E.W.A. On the earliest Aryan element of 
the Sinhalese Vocabulary . . . Translated by D. F. (1885 ?). 8°. 

See Ferguson, William, of the Ceylon Civil Service, List of writers on Ceylon, etc. (En- 


larged by D. W. F.) [1886.] 8°. . 
See Daalmans, A. E. A Belgian Physician’s Notes on Ceylon . . , « Translated 


from the Dutch by D. W. F. [1888 P] 8°. 

Captain Joao Ribeiro: his work on Ceylon, and the French translation thereof by the 
Abbé Le Grand, Extracted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, 
pp. 47, [Colombo ? 1888.] 8°. 

See Ribeiro, J., Capitano. Ribeiro’s account of the siege of Colombo in 1655 56. (Trans- 
lated) by D. W. F., etc. [1891.] 8°. 

The Reverend Philippus Baldeus and his book on Ceylon, pp. IL, 47. Colombo, 1895. 16°. 
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Captain Robert Knox: the 20 years captive in Ceylon . . « . Contributions towards 
a biography, pp. 72. Printed for private circulation. [1896-97] 8°. 

See Knox, R., Captain. Robert Knox’s Sinhalese Vocabulary, (Edited) by D. W. F., ete. 
(1897) 8°. 

See Texeira, P. The Travels of Pedro Texeira . . . with . . . am introduction 
by D. F, [1902] 8°. 

See Vieyra, C., and Calao, V. Letters from Portuguese captives in Canton, written in 
1534 and 1536. With an introduction . . . by D. F., etc. Portuguese and English 
£1902} 8°. 

Correspondence between Raja Sinha II and the Dutch [1645-1660]. Extracted from 
Journal No, 15, Vol. 18, of the Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch [1904.] 8°. 

See Rajasimha Il, King of Ceylon. Cartas de Raja Singa If, Rei de Candia, aos 
Hollandasas, 1636—60, publicadas por D. Ferguson [1907] 8°. 

The Discovery of Ceylon by the Portuguese in 1506 . . . . « Journal of the Ceylon 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX, Colombo [1908] 8°. 

See Barros, Joio de. History of Ceylon from the earliest times to 1600 A. D., as related by 
J. de Barros and D, do Conto. Translated and edited by D. F., 1909. 8°. (Journal of the 
Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 60). 


FIVE BANA INSCRIPTIONS AT GUDIMALLAM, 
BY T. A. GOPINATHA BAO, M, A, TRIVANDRUM. 


Tue temple of Parasuriméévara, from which the five inscriptions edited below have been copied, 

is situated in the village of Gudimallam, six miles north of Renigunta, which is a village, with a 

railway station, in the Chandragiri taluka of the North Arcot District. One of the inscriptions 

belonging to this temple informs us that it was completely rebuilt in the ninth year of the reign of 

Vikramachdladéva (A.D. 1126).1 The present structure is not after the common model of 
the period to which it belongs: the vimana has the so-called gajaprishthakrité shape: but a close 

study of the plan and sections, given in the accompanying plate, warrant the conclusion that the 

architect had distinctly in view the shape of the nga ;? and hence the esmé&na might better be styled a 
liagakritt-vimana, Again, the linga of this temple is a most remarkable one, in that it is an exact 

copy of the phallus, and has the various portions shaped very accurately. It has been made out of 
a hard igneous rock of a dark brown colour, samples of which are found near the Tirumala hills, 
The {ziga and the image of Siva carved on its front side are very highly polished. Unlike the 
| ater representations, the image of Siva has been made with only a single pair of hands, the right 
carrying a ram by its hind legs and the left holding a water-vessel. A battle-axe rests on its left 
shoulder (from which perhaps he derives his name of Paraguramégvara), and there is the usual 
matted and twisted hair (ja/@) on his head. He is standing on the shoulders of a Rakshasa whom 

the sculptor has represented with a pair of animal ears, The lsiga is the only one of its kind in 


1 No. 212 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for the year 1908, 
? The gajaprishthakriti-vimana is found only in Saiva temples; ¢ g.,the Dharméévara temple at Maniman- 
galam, the Saiva temples at Sdmaigalam, Pennagaram, Bharadvajasrama near Arcot, Tiruppulivanam, Konnity 


(near Madras), Vada Tirumullaivayil, ete., eto. Ihave not come across any Vaishnava temple having this kind of 
vimana, 


Gudimallam. 


The Parasuramesvara temple : 
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Southern India, and frum its sculpture, it may be set down at the latest to about the second or the 
third century A.D.2 The plate shows the front view of it. 

Of the five inscriptions under notice, one was discovered by Mr. Venkayya and the four others 
by me. The stones on which are the four latter inscriptions, were lying scattered about the precincts 
of the Paragaramisvara temple. Oue of the slabs, that beariag ou it the inscription B., was broken 
into six pieces: they were found aiter much search, and were put together, and the inscription was 
thus recovered.4 

The inscriptions are in general in an excellent state of preservation ; but the stone bearing 
A. is broken lengthwise, and the first few letters of each of the lines are lost; but it is easy to 
supply them from the context. Also, the slab on which E. is engraved is broken on the right side, 
on account of which the last few letters of the first eight lines and the first letters of a portion of 
the inscription on the back of it are lost; in this record, the subject-matter cannot be made oat, 
but the regnal year and the name of the king in whose reign the document is dated are easily read. 

As regards orthography, the records present very few peculiarities to which attention might be 
drawn. What little is worth noting, is given in the introductory remarks to each record. 

These inscriptions are of great importance in fixing the exact periods of the Bana kings, to 
whose reigns they belong. The records A, and B. are dated Saka 820 and 827 respectively, and 
refer themselves to the reign of Vijaydditya, a son, according to A., of Bana-Vidyadhara, and his 
wife Maraka[nim]madigal. Another Vijayaditya-Mahavali-Vanarayar is mentioned in E. as the 
contemporary of Visaiya-Dantivikramavarmar, in the 49th year of whose reign the revord is dated, 

In C., mention is made of Vana-Vidyadhara, the Bana, who ruled under Nripatunga, 
and the record is dated the 24th year of thereign of the latter. The inscription D. belongs to 
the 23rd year of the reign of Nandippottarasar, whose contemporary was Vikramaditya-Mahavali- 
Vanarayar. 

From the Udayéndiram grant of the Bana king Vikramaditya II, we obtain the folowing 
genealogy of the Bana kings’ :— 

1. Jayanandivarman 


(He ruled the western portion of the Vadugavali country.) 


Vijayaditya I 


Malladéva or Jagadékamalla 


me oo bd 


Banavidyadhara 


Prabhumeru 


| 
Vikramaditya I 


Ic ot 


Vijayaditya IT, 
alias Pugalvippavargania 


8. Vijayabahu-Vikramaditya IL, a friend of Krishnaraja IT of the Rishtrakita dynasty. 





2 Compare this image with the picture of the Yaksha given on p. 36 of Griinwedel’s Buddhist Art in India as 
translated by Gibbson and Burgess. Theface, the ear and the ear-ornaments, the arms and the ornaments 
on them, the necklace and its design, the arrangement of drapery, particularly the big folds that descend between 
the legs, all these are identically the same in both the image of Siva reproduced here and the Yaksha already 
mentioned. 

¢ Four of these are now set up in front of the entrance of the temple and that on which our inscription B, is 
engraved, is left in the safe custody of the village officer, 

& Hy, Ind., Vol. III, p. 7. 
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From this genealogy we learn that Vikramaditya II, atas Vijayabahu, mae was a friend of 
the Rishtrakiita king Krishna II, who reigned A.D. 888-91], must have ruled in the last decades 
of the ninth century A.D. Therefore the Vijayaditya meutioned in our inscr:ptions A. cea C., whose 
dates are given as § 820 and 827 (A.D. 898 and 905), must necessarily be peer than Vikramaditya 
II; and, since he comes immediately after Vikramaditya in point of time, ne should be the 
snecessor of Vikramaditya II, From A. we learn that the father of this Vijayaditya was a 
Bianavidyidhara, Hence the latter, preceding Vijayaditya, as he must have done, may be identical 
with Vikramaditya Il. If this identification is correct, we have to infer that Vikramaditya II must 
have borne the surname Banavidyadhara. 

From an inscription at Manigatta Gollahalli in the Kolar District, Mysore, we learn 
that a Bejeyitta-Banarasa was reigning in Saka 831=A.D.909-10.6 And from the fact that the period 
in which that ruler lived agrees with that of the Vijayaditya of our inscriptions A. and B., there is 
no difficnlty in taking the three records as referring to one and she: aimio individual, The 
Bana king bearing the name, Banavidyadhara mentioned in C., who is described as a contemporary 
of Nripatudga, rust also be the same as the one referred to in A, But A. states that this 
Banavidyidbara’s wife was named Marakanimmadiga] : hence he must be ciferent from the Bana 
king of the same name, mentioned in the Tiruvallam inscriptions, whose wife was Kundavvai, 
a daughter of the Gaiga king Prithvipati 1.7 The inference that the king mentioned in the 
Tiruvallam inscription must be different from him who figures in our A. and B., is borne out by the 
fact that the former lived about A.D. 814-77, the period assigned to Prithvipati I, whereas, the 
inscriptions edited below show that the latter flourished about A.D, 898-905, that is, a generation 
or two after the latter. 

In my paper on “Six Pallava Inscriptions, ”* I have shown (1) that the so-called Ganga- 
Pallavas are identical with the regular Pallavas ; (2) that the names Dantivarman, Dantivarma- 
mahiraja, Dantippoftaragar and Vijaya-Dantivikramavarman refer to a single individual ; similarly, 
the names Nandivarman, Nandippottaragar, Vijaya Nandivikramavarman indicate one and the same 
person; (3) that the kings Dantivarman, Nandivarman and Nripatuigavarman were grandfather, 
father and son, respectively; and (4) that their reigns must have extendeed approximately 
as follollows :— 


Dantivarman ee sed site ene ». A.D. 760 to 811. 
Nandivarman is oe ne ie is » 811 to 873. 
Nrisatuhgavarman .., ste sis ee se = g_~=Ss 878 to 899. 


Then the 49th year of the reign of Dantivarman, given in E., must approximately be A.D. 809, 
a date which fits in very well for Vijayaditya, son-in-law of the Gahga Prithvipati I, who ruled, as 
we have stated already, from A, D. 814 to 877. The contemporary of Nandivarman about the 28rd 
year of his reign, that is, A.D. about 824, according to D., was Vikramaditya. Since Vijayaditya, 
the contemporary of Dantivarman, the father lived so near in point of time to Vikramaditya, the 
contemporay of Nandippdttaragar, the son, I feel inclined to take Vijayaditya as the father 
of Vikramaditya. But the Udayéndiran plates inform us that Prabhuméru was the name of 
the father of Vikramaditya ; then it would follow that Prabhuméru was a déruda of Vijayaditya, the 
contemporary of Dantivarman? If all the identifications ventured above are correct, the genealogy 
of the Banas and synchronisms of this with the other dynasties will be as follows :— 


CR re eteeneepenannaieee-rerneannn 
6 No. 99 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for 1899: and Ep. Carn., Vol. X, Mb. 229, 
7 8. 2. L., Vol. II, Nos. 247 and 248. 
8 To be published shortly. 


® No. 542 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for 1903 bears out this conclusion. Therein the king is 
ealled Mahavali Vanarasar Vijayadityan Viruchilamani Prabhuméru, 


a, 


te 
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Century. Banas. Pallavas. Rushtrakiitas, Cangas. Cholas. 


Thence ommceee ea pnearenty a 
Ses | > = = ood a ec 


J. Jayanandivarman. 


2. Vijayiditya I, Dantidurga II 
| (A.D. 754), 








A.D. 750. 13. Malla or Jagadékamalla. 





4, Binavidyadhara, Dantivarman. Govinda III Sivamiza TI 
| (A.D. 782-814). (A.D, 805-810). 
i \ 
» Prabhuméru [alias | 
A.1), 800, Vijayaditya IL |10 
G. Vikramaditya I [alias Nandivarman, Amighavarsha I Prithvipati I. 
daipavidyaidhara]; mi. Kun- (A.D. 814-876), 
davvai, daughter of Prithvi- | 


pati [11 


| | 


Marasimha I. 


7. Vijayiditya IIT. Nripatuigavarmen. Krishna IT ef 
| (A.D, 888-911). Aditya I, 
A,1D. 900, 8. Vijayabihu Vikraini- | | 
ditya IT [alias Bana Vidya- Prithvipati IT. .  Parantaka I 


dhara, md. Miraks- 
niminacigel ]. 


| 


9. Vijayiditya 1V, 


(A.D. 907-947). 





Bee mn we ee en 
a a ete en ce rete ete ene 





oe ny 


*@ Thoso in square brackuts indicate the identifications proposed in the paper. 


1 8.2.2.; Vol. IL Kielhorn in his “ Synchromatic Table for S. India” (Rp. Ind., Vol. VILL) takes Vikramaditya I, as the contemporary of Nripalunga, which 
dogs not ugree with the facts noticed in this paper. [For a different view, see Rivoo’s ALysore and Coory from the Inscriptions, p.19~—D. RB. B. | 
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Ii, according to the identification arrived at in the preceding paragraphs, Prabhuméru should 


be assumed to have borne the name Vijayaditya, he would become the second of that name; for, 
the first Vijayditya was the son of Jayanandivarman. Then, the third Vijayaditya would be he, 
wit? has hitherto been known as the second; aad the fourth and last Vijayaditya would be the son 
of Vikramaditya IT, alias Binavidyadhara, 

The last known date of Vijayaditya IV is Saka 831 (A.D. 909),% In the 9th year of the 
reign of Parantaka-Chola I, he ranquished two Banas and presented their kingdom to the Ganga 
Prithvipati I1.13 This conquest by Parfotaka must have taken place sometime before A.D. 916, 
the 9th year of his reign. Since the last known date, A.D. 909, for the Bina Vijayaditya IV, is 
<5 near A.D, 915, he must be one of the two Banas deposed by Parintaka I. 

A study of the foregoing table enables us to note that, in the majority of the cases, the names 
Wiacudive: Mahavali-Vanaraya, and Banavidyadhara were borne alternately by the Bina kings: 
for example, Nos, 2, 5,7 and 9 are Vijayadityas, while Nos, 4,6 and 8 are Binavidyadharas, 
Oi the three Banavidyadharas, two are Vikramadityas. 

A.—Of the time of Vijayaditya-Mahavali-Vinaraya: dated Saka 820, 

This inscription is engraved on three sides of a stone lying in the yard in front of the Paraéu- 
rimésyara temple, The stone is broken lengthwise on the proper right side, and hence the first 
few letters of each of the lines are lost ; from the context these can be easily supplied. The front 
of the stone, and the side, are smooth, whereas the back is very rough; consequently, that portion 
of the inscription that is engraved on the back is partly illegible, 

The characters are Tamil, except the Bina introduction in Sanskrit giving the name, etc., 
of the Bana king, which is written in the Grantha alphabet. Other Sanskrit words occurring in 
the inscription are also in Grantha: ¢9., parasuramésvara, prithvirijyam, sandhya and sabhai, 
The language of the record is also Tamil, 

The inscription mentions first the Bina king, Banavidyddhara and his wife Marakanimma- 
Gigal, Their son Vijayaditya-Mahavali.Vanarayar is next introduced. The record is dated Saka 
820, in the reign of this Vijayiditya, Miarakanimmadigal, the mother of the ruling king, paid to 
the assembly of Tiravippiramapéda a sum of money, from the interest of which they were bound 
to supply the necessaries for the evening offerings and for burning a perpetual lamp before the 
god ParaSurdimesvara. 

The place Tiruvippiramapédu, mentioned in the inscription, may be identified with the modern 
Yerpedu, a station on the Pakala-Gudur section of the Madras Railway. It is about five miles 


east of Gudimallam, and seems to have included in ancient times the present Gudimallam in which 
at present the temple is situated, 


Text.14 
Front of the slab— 


1. [Sva]sti Sri [|*] Sake- 
2. [la-ja]gattray-a- 

3. [bhivandi]ta-suraisu- 

4, [radhi]sa-Paramégva- 

d. [ra-pra]ti-harikriti-Ma- 
6. [haba]li-kul-stbha- 

7, [va-Sri |-Vanavi- 

8. [dyadhalrar Mahadéyi- 
9. [gal]layina Marake- 
10, [nim |madiga] magani- 


12 See note 6,0n p.106, above, SE I., Vol. II, pp. 867 to 388, 14 From impressions prepared by me. 
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Il. [r Vija]yaditta-Maha- 
12. [vali]-Vanaryar prithi- 

13. [vier ]jyafisjeyya [1*]Sa- 

14, [gara]ly=andn en- 

15. [ni ]rr=irnbad=avadn 

16. [Tiru]vippiramapét[ tu] 

17, [sri ]-Paragurimiévaragara- 

18. [t]tu~pperumanadi[ ga ]- 

19. [Jujkku saf{ndhya] kalattu 

Side of the slab— 

20. [tira]vamudukkum nanda-vijakku onrukkum=iga-kkudutta sembon 

21, muppadin-kalafju [1*] Ippon Madévi adigal pakkal ivvar sa- 

22. bh[ailyon-kondu ipponnukku=ppoli iittiga tiruvamudukku nigadam i- 
Back of the slab— 

28. . 2. . . . dati=je[ln]ttu- 

24. [vO]m=andm sabhai- 

25. [yojm .. 2... s 

2Ou-- ais sa Ai Se ; 

27. * ndu selutta- 

28, * matti-kkudut- 

29. [tom] sabhaiyOm=a- 

30. nr=enrom Ga- 

31. [njgai idai-kkuma- 

32. [ri]dai=chcheyda[r se]- 

33. yda pavatiu=ppa 

84. [du]var=anar [I\*]. 

Translation. 

Hail! Prosperity! While Vijayaditya-Mahavali-Vanarayar, son of Marakanimmadiga] who 
was the great queen of the glorious Vanavidyadhara,—born from the family of Mahabali, who 
had been made the door-keepers of Paramésvara (Siva), the lord of gods and demons, who is 
worshipped in all the three worlds,—was ruling the earth: in the Saka year eight hundred and 
twenty, a gift of thirty Kalaftjus of gold was made by the Madevi-adiga] for offerings in the evening 
and for one perpetual lamp to the Lord of Sri-Parasaramésvaragaram of Tiruvippiramapéda. 

(Line 22.) We, the assembly of this town shall receive the gold from the great queen 
(and) as interest on this gold, we, the aseembly shall have to pay . , daily for offerings 

(The rest of the inscription, being fragmentary, ts left untranslated.) 

B.—Of the Time of Vijayaditta-Vanaraya: dated Saka 827. 

The slab of stone on which the subjoined inscription is engraved is, as already stated, broken 
into six pieces. But the inscription is not thereby much damaged; only a few letters are lost here 
and there, The record is otherwise in a very good state of preservation, The alphabet of 
the inscription is Tamil, but Sanskrit words are written in Grantha ; ¢.g., Vijayaditta Vanerayar 
prithvirgjyam in lines 3 and 4, and sabhai in lines 7 and 21. The letter s#, occurring in the word 
kalaiji° in line 14, is corrected from &u. 

The inscription belongs to the reign of the Bana king Vijayaditya, and is dated Saka 8[2]7 
that is, seven years after the first record (A. above). It states that an adkarin named 
Viramangalan-gilar gave to the Sabha of Tiruvirpiramapédu, twenty kalavijus of gold, from 
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the interest of which they agreed to burn a perpetual lamp before the god Parasuramésvaragaran. 
The rate of interest per annum per kajaiiju of poy was four mafijadis ; and so the total interest on 
the twenty kalaiijus amounted to four kalaijus; this comes to twenty per cent, per annum, a 
rather heavy rate of interest, The buying capacity of a pon may be judged from the fact that 
45 nalis of ghee could be obtained for a kalattju of pon. So, then, four kalanjus represent 
180 nals which, at the rate of half a mali per day for burning a lamp, would last for the 
whole year, 

Tiravirpiramapédu is said to belong to the Silainadu of the Tiruvéngadakkottam. 

Text.t5 

1. Svasti Sri[u*] Sa[gara]yan- 

2. du 8[2]7 [avajdo Vi- 

3, jayiditta- Val na |raya- 

4, [r] prithvi-rajyai=jeyya= 

5. + Tiruvéhgada=kkottattusch Chilai- 

6. nittu-t Tiruvirpiramapettu- 
7. [sabhaiyO]m [Adi]k[&]ri Viramanga- 
8. langi{lar va]li pakkall® engal=irp- 
9. Parasur[amé |svaragarattu-ppiranarkku= 

10. chchandiraditta-gata[m] na[nda |vilak- 

11. [ke]rip[pa]darku konda pon 

12. /"[ip|pon mudal irubadin-kala- 

13. [Hi ]jinal-(l)aoduvarai [na jlo maija- 

14, di=ppalisaiyaér=pon [n ]arkalaiiji 

15. nar=kalatijukku né[rpatt]ai(y)nnali- 

16. ppadi nirr=enbadi[na ]li neyyal 

17. nisadi uri(y)ney kondu nanda- 

18, vilakku muttimai erippoOm=andm[ \*] 

19. muttir=kangaiyidaiskkumari idaichche- 

20. ydar seyda p[a*]vam pa[du |jvOm=an6- 

21. m Sabhaiyom 

Translation. 

Hail! Prosperity! In the Saka year 8[2]7, while Vijayaditta-Vanarayar is ruling the earth, 
we, the assembly of Tiruvirpiramapédu in the Silainadu, (a sub-division) of the Tiruvéngadakkéttam, 
have received 20 X18 of gold from the adhzhkarin, Viramahgalangilar, for burning a perpetual 
Jamp as long as the moon and sun endure, before the Lord of Paraguriméévaragaram of 
our town, 

(Line 12.) With this capital of 20 kalatjus of gold, (the aggregate interest accruing) at the 
end of a year, at an interest of four mafjadis on (each kalanyu of gold), is four kalaiijus of gold ; 
from these (four kalanjus), one hundred and eighty nalzs (of ghee) (4eing realised) at the rate 
of fourty-five nalis per kalafju, we bind ourselves to burn, without failure, a perpetual lamp, (feeding 
at) with ghee at the rate of urd per diem. 

(Line 19.) If we, the assembly, should fail (to fulfil the contract), we shall incur all the sing 
committed between the (River) Gaga and (Cape) Kumari, 


le LL eerie ernanasatninr tay 
15 From impressions prepared by me. . 


36 Hither vali or pakkal alone would do ; both of them mean the same thing and hence one is redundant. 
iT There must be the figure twenty followed by a symbol for kalaviyu. It is broken in the original, 
18 The symbol for kajafiju in.the original is represented here with K. 
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C.—Of the time of Vanavijjadhara-Mahavali-Vanaraysa: 
dated in the 24th year of Nripatutga. 

This inscription is engraved on the four faces of a slab of stone, the left half of the upper 
portion of which is broken and lost. Therefore the last few letters of each line of the upper half of 
one of the sides, and the first few letters of each line of the upper half of the back, are lost. But the 
inscription can be made out easily as far as line 17, after which the reading becomes fragmentary . 
Hence that portion of the inscription beyond line 17 has been omitted in the transcript and 
translation. 

Excepting the Bana introduction beginning with sakalajagatraya® and the few Sanskrit words 
that occur here and there, the alphabet of the inscription is Tami]. The Sanskrit Bana introduc- 
tion and the words prithvirajyam, sabhai, and dharmma’ are in the Grantha characters, The 
language of the record is Tamil. 

The inscription seems to make some provision for feeding Brahmanas, and is dated the 
twenty-fourth year of the reign of Nripatunhga. His feudatory, Vina-Vijjadhara-Mahiavali- Vanarayar 
is represented as ruling over the western portion of the Vadugavali. 





Text.!9 
Front of the slab— 
1. Svafsti srij[]*] 
2. Nri[{patun]- 
3. garku [yan]- 
4. du iruba[ttuna]- 
5. lavadu [||*] [Sakala]- 
6. jagattral y-a bhi ]- 
7. vandita-[surasura |- 
8. dhisa-Paramé[éva ]- 
9. ra-pratibarikrita- 
10. sri-Mahabali- 
11. kul-otbhava- 
12. sri-Vanavi- 
13. jjadhara-Maba- 


14. bali-Vana- 
15. riyar Vaduga- 
Side of the slab— 
16. valiyin mérku prithvi-rajyai =jeyya=t-Tiruvéngada=k- 
17. k6Ottattu=chChilainattu =t-Tiruvir(p)piramapéttu sabhai. . . . 
Translation. 

Hail ! Prosperity! The twenty-fourth year (of the reign) of Nripatuhga (betng current) :— 

(Line 5.) (The éranslation of this passage is the same as of lines 1-7 of A). 

(Line 12.) When §ri-Vanavijjidhara-Mahivali-Vanarayar was ruling the western portion of 
the Vadugavali (country), the assembly of Tiruvir(p)piramapédn, belonging to the Bilainadu, (a sub- 
division) of the Tiruvéhgadakkottam. . . . . » « 

D.—Of the time of Vikkiramaditta-Mavali-Vanaraya : 
dated in the 28rd year of Nandipottaraiya. 

This inscription is engraved on the front and down the side of a slab of stone, and is in an 
excellent state of preservation. The language and the alphabet of the inscription is, with but a few 
exceptions, Tamil The words prithvirajyam, Agnisarmman, sravanat, parasuramesvarattu, mahadévar, 
Oe ee a te a a a ae et 


19 From impression prepared by me. 
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and sabhai are written in the Grantha characters. In line 25, the phrase gekkuflanalelam is a 
iistake for gekiullanavelam, The letter r@ in mimravadu in line 4 has a separate secondary 








@ symbol. 

The record belongs to the reign of the Bana prince, Vikramaditya-Mahivali- Vanarayar,2° 
and is dated in the twenty-third year of the reign of his overlord Nandippottarasar. The Bana 
prince is represented in this inscription, also, as ruling over the Vadugavali-mérku. 

Agnigarmman, one of the members of the gana (assembly ?), sold a plot of land called 
Véppambol-ppal, and Mullirkilir purchased it and gave it to the Parasuramésvara temple for 
burning a perpetual lamp before the god of that temple, The Sadia ordered that thenceforth al] 
o}-mills in the town should be placed on this piece of land, and their owners should be obliged 
to supply a certain quantity of oil per -mill. 

Text.2! 

Front of the slab— 

1, Svasti Sri [{]*] Nandi- 


2. ppottarsiyark- 

3. ku yandu iru- 
4. battu-minra- 

5d. vadu Vikkirama- 
6. ditta-Mavali- 

¢. Vanarayar Vadu- 
8. gavali-mérku 

9. prithvirajyai= 


10. jeya: Tiruvipira- 
11. maped=aluh=gana- 
12. ttara] Mallir=kil[a]- 
13. r Véppambél= 
14, ppal ivvir=alu- 
15, i=ganattaru] Ku- 
16, Jlaippanit=kka- 
17, niyar Agnisa[r*]mma- 
18, n yvilai sravanai22. 
19, yal virru-kon- 
20. du ivvir Parasu- 
21, rfa*] misvaratin Mafhidé]- 
22. varkku tiruvilak- 
23. ku neyppuram8=/[@ ]- 
24, ga kuduttér []*] 
Side of the slab—- 
25, ivvir sabhaiyo(m)mum innilatté ivviir=chchekku]lanalelam’% 
26. natta-ttirnvilakkukké(y)vayennai kolvadaga=ppanittdm [|*]. 


Are ee in ee 





em OT arent tee eye re Seen: 


_ 7° An insoription belonging to the Srinivasapir taluka of the Klar District, Epi. Carn., Vol. X, Sp. 6, calls 
Vikramaditya, Jayaméra and Bazavijyadhara. Compare also No. 539 of the Government Epigraphist’s collection 
for the year 1906, 


1 From impression prepared by me, 
es . : : - P 
re a word Sravanai occurs in one of the early Pandya inscriptions found at Mautir, which will be published 
G. = 
38 The term puram occurs in such phrases as unnGlicai Salat ; i 
is analigai puram , salaippuram, , adukkalaippuram, &o,, in all of 
which cases it means ‘for meeting the expenses of so and tes a ae ae ai 
3t Read Sekkullanavelam, 
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Translation, 


Hail! Prosperity! In the twenty-third year (af the refgu) of Nandippottaraiyar, while Vikkira- 
caditta-Mavali-Vanaraya was ruling over the western portion of Vadugarali, Mullirkilar, 
a member of the Corporatien of Tiruvipiramapédu, having purchased by a sale-deed (¢he plot of land 
cnown as) Véppambol-ppil from Aguisarman of Kulaippanir, a member of the assembly (?} ruling 
this town, made a gift (of 7f) to the (god) Mahfdéva of the Parasurimésvaram (¢emple) of this town 
for (the supply of ) oil (required for burning) a lamp. 

Also, we, the assembly of this town, ordered that all the oil-mills existing in this village shall 
Chenecforth) be set up on this land, and a portion of the oil (compressed in them) shall be obtained 
for the lamp. 


E.—Of tho time of Vijayaditta-Mahavali-Vanaraya: dated in the 
49th year of Visaiya-Dantivikkiramaparuma. 


This inscription is engraved on one face and dewn one side of a slab of stone set up near the 
well in the compound of the Paraguriméégrara temple, and is finely preserved. The hody of the 
inscription is written in the Tami] alphabet and language; but the Sanskrit words, seast? rj, 
Danti?, Vijayaditta-Maharali, prithré-rajyam, bhogam, iddharmanchandradityr-gatam, iddharman, 
and asvamédham are in the Grantha alphabet. 

The record belongs to the 49th year of the reign of Visaiya-Dantivikkiramaparumar, when 
Vijayaditta-Mahavali-Vaoariyar was ruling over the Bana country. The object of the inscription 
is to record that Ayyapporri alias Kaliyamangalai-gilir set apart a piece of land for deepening the 
tank known as Veijéri, which was situated in Tiruvippiramapédu. This is the first record I have 
come across in which the title porri occurs. This title is at present used exclusively by the Tuluva 
Brahmanas and a class of the Nambidri Brihmanas in the west coast, 


Text.*3 
Front of the slab— 
1, [Sva]sti Sri [i*] Ké-vi- 


2, §s[aijya—Dantivikki- 
38. [ra]ma—parumarku y/[a]- 
4, ndu narpatt [o|- 
5. nbadivadu [Vil- 
6, jayaditta—Ma- 

7. hiavali-Va[na]- 

8. rayar prithivi-r[aj- 
9. jyaii=jeyya []*] Ti- 
10, ruvippiramapé- 

11. d=alun=ganat- 

12, taru] Kaliyama- 

13. ngalan=gilar 

14. Ayyappol[r]- 

15, riyén [||*] ehge- 


16. | Tumbaniri 


FP i pS PSP ESAS SS A aS 
23 From impressions prepared by me, 
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17. ullai Nandi-ku- 
18. ndil=ina se[ru}’* 
19, ivvir Vel- 
20, ifé}rify)kku [é}- 
91, richchernv=aga 
92, yaittén [/*] 
93. dir-bhoya[n]- 
24, gondu iv- 

Side of the slab— 
25, Viellle- 
26. riyilé 
97. kuli kut- 


~— 


28, ti attu- 

29, vadiga 

30. vaitté- 

81. [n Yddba- 
$2. [r]Jmmaicha- 
33. ndradi- 

34. tya-gate- 
35, hjel- 

36. vaday- 

37. tév []*} 1 
38. ddharmmafije- 
39. Jutti- 

40. niral 

41, asvamé- 

42. dhabdjey- 
43. da palan 
44, peruva- 

45. ri" 


Translation. 

Hail! Prosperity! (Jn) the forty-ninth year of (the reign of ) the king Visaiya-Dantivikkira- 
maparumar, (while) Vijayaditta-Mahavali-Vanarayar was ruling the earth, I, Ayyapporri, alias 
Kaliyamangalan-gilir, one of the Ganas ruling Tiruvippiramapédu, set apart the plot of land 
named Nandikundil situated in the bed of our Timbanéri, as the érichchéru (¢.¢., land allotted for 
doing something to a éri, a lake) for the Velléri (Jake) of this village. I assigned this for deepening 
the Velléri (lake) with the produce obtained front this (cheru), This charity shall endure as long as 
the moon and sun last. Those who forward the cause of this charity shall acquire the merit 
of having performed an asvamédha (sacrifice). 





This word literally moans a plot of land, Regarding the usage of this, Nachchinarkkiniyar, the eminent 
Tamil commentator, says that itis used by the people of Aruyanadu in the place of sey {the same as occurs in 
naijey, punjey, §c.). 
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SONGS FROM NORTHERN INDIA 
BY 
WILLIAM CROOKE (Lars I.C.8.). 
Echoes of Modern History. 
No. I. 
A Ballad of Bharatptar. 


( Unfinished.) 
Sung bu Bal Krishna Sikh of Chandrépir, District Agré. 
Recorded by Jaidayéal Chaube of the same village. 


Text. 


EE din £4 zikra aziid, 

Kalam, dawat, kaghaz maujid, 

Usi din kuchh aisi samat :— 

¢Musallah hoke kar do Bharatpir par charhat,’ 
5 Kalkattaé men baithkar, kiyfé maskut, bhai. 

Sab Angrezéa ne milkar ck arzi banal, 

Lekar arzi ke tain ndw men dala, 

Jab kishti legi par, arzi ko nikala, 

Jise Kampint kahte the parh parh ke sunaya. 

10 Lat Gavarnar ne sunke babut bahnt sarahé, 
Us arzi par hukm hua au parwane ; 

Au rah samandar ke kiyi us ko rawiane. 
Harkiarah jo us par se Kalkatte ko aya ; 
Phir hukm sunai o kitaboh meh chhapwaya. 

15 S&hab ne jald Subidar pukari :-— 

‘‘Hukm Kampini k& suno aya hai, pyara.” 
Nayak aur hawaldir dahne se bulaya ; 

Aur bien taraf paltan jangi ké jamaya. 
Sdhab ne kahi karté hain :— 

‘‘Qharhane Bharatpir ki tayari ; 

20 Ya lete hain us qila ko, yA maut haméri, ” 
Son sunke sab kahne lage dil men sipabi:— 
“Sirat nahin kahin bachne ki ati hai, bhai. 
Mar marke au lar larke qilé kis ko mila hai? 
Yah sab se zabardast Bharatpfr k& qila hai.’’ 

25 Anti-gurgor ne kiya pahle charhitt ; 
Jan se jat& rabi par qasm na pal. 
Na malum wah kis taur se pahuncha tha qile pai ; 
Golandaz ne phir top ko tayyar kiya ; 
Bharatpiir ke gole se use tart urady&. 

30 Kitnoa ne us kA pata diya, phir khoj na paya ; 
Dar dar gaye sab dil meh pai munh se na bataya. 
¢ Wallah, in lar&tyom meh to ham logon ka ghar hai ; 
Phir Bharatpor charhane meh bhali kaunsa dar hai ? 
Mugdar bht hilate au lejim ke jharike ; 

35 Sunte hi hukm jt men hogai sarake. 
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K hate the khoraéken aur hathi se pathe ; 
Sunte hi yah hukm un ke chutar phate. 
Kushtiyan bhi larte au khelte the bhi akhire. 
Un logoa kt thotiyoh men to ho gaye jhare. 

40 Sahab ne kaha:—* Le chalo Chhawani Mathura ko, bhai.” 
Ghabrain bain dil un ke aur phir ho jiwain thekane. 
Lashkar men ukhare tanbu aur kanitain ; 

Phir bahut se sipahiyon ki lagi chhipne ki ghatain. 
Sahab ne kahé :—“ Ab to subah kéitch ki thahar?,”’ 

45 Phir rone lagin sipahiyon ki larki au mehri :— 

** Ab ki to mere chundari ki ayas goiyaa. 

Jaldi se kab laut ghar awainge saniyaii? ”’ 

Ab din rat chalt phanj kahin thaharane na pai. 

Jake Méti Jhil par jat halt kardye. 

Raja ne jo charhke qila apne se dekhi ; 

“ Yah kaisi pari phauj? Kucbh bhir k4 na Jekha, 

Main janté hut, hay, Firangt charh dye.” 

Raja ne sab apne golandaz bulie :— 

““ Kya dekhto ho mar chalo,’’ 

dd Is phauj Firangt par paraii p&nchsau gole ; 

“Mat ghat gai sahab ki jo kari him pai charhag, 
Aqal uth gayé Hindostin se, kuchh nest? 4i, 

Jab topain naw4st ki pakar charkhi marorén ; 
Phir gore Firangi ko kabin ek na chhorén, 

60 Golon ke chalne se jo ek birgi bhuchal machaiga ; 
Phir gord Firangi koi sibit na bachaiga. 

Goli ke danddan se jab maii mar karungi ; 
Kalkatta tak mar dhaih dbir karunga. 
Sihab se kaho, hat parai, Kalkatta ko jawai. 

65 Agar barsoi lara tau bhi qiid hath na Awai, 
Sahab ge kahé hatké kar Je kiiich sabera. 

Is meh bhi kuchh khair hii? ky& maut ne ghera,” 
Sihab ne kaha “ Hamire kampu meh hain barrai ke chhateé ; 
Ham mirke kar dewaingé dé ghari men latte.’ 

70 Tab chalué lag& donoa taraf golé pai gold. 
Tab jake Jawahir j6 waht jhatpat bola ;— 
‘Gham khio zar4 iy meh : bigarté nabin apna. 
Is rat men diyd mujhe Baldeont sapni 3” 

Raja né kaba : “ hat, be J awahir, mal bharné ; 

75 Baldeont nahin liye phat men, bharné. 

Mar jay, Jaw4hir mal, y&h terd saké. 

Ap Firangt méa mila, mujhe batoh men yikhé. 
Sab biti ka tu bhediy&, karai him ge chor.” 

Darwizih ko jo tép thi, wah chauk ko pherin. 

80 Itne men phir chalne laga topon se gola ; 

Phir gild Bharatpar ka yon pat si dola. 
Thandha hu& gol na kuchh harkat laya. 
Rajé bhi hansd hhdb aur fanj hansdyd. 
Raja né kaha : ** ba¢ sund, fauj sipaht, 


Oo 
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85 Is Lat ka sar kat, pherd Jat dehai.” 

Haujon ne kaha :—-‘ Yabah se ham kabhi na hataingé. 
Tukre ur jayan yahan tharhé katainge, 
Mar jay chaijai jiwa, dije bar na mariyo. 
Jiw& jauléi rahai chola meh nd—mardi af kariyo.” 

90 Itne men kaya Sahat ne phir gild par dhawé ; 
Phir we hi Pirbiyaé kahain:—*« Sahab, ham na jata. 
Gar honge qila men sau do sau sipabi, 
Kahin aisd na ho, ham par parai qahar [JAhi.” 
Gar gar garré ki gar gar gar gar; 

95 Tan burchi de tan hath chhatt par dhar kar. 
Tan burchi tanbar lag& dhun se bachdni; 
Au sur bir lage, kala Nat ei dikhane, 
Tab bahut sipahi gire garmi ké bahane; 
Aur bahut sipahi lage goii ko chalane, 

100 Sahab ne santari “ wel ! tum na daraigé ; 
Jo yahin qaza ai, to kya ham na maraig4 ?” 
Sab Angrezon ne jat put kar ek béli béll, 
Bandigqof mei phir bhar gat paach chha gli. 
Disare Angrez ne ek b&t sunat, 

105 Jab goron ne bandiq bhar sangin charhat. 
Pahale talwar chalf sheo kt b&akt; 
Bahut sipahiyon ke lagi maut ki tanki. 
Phir jab ki Patnanon né lai myanh se nafigt, 
Phir chauk men ghera gaye goré sangt, 


Translation. 


On a day it happened, 
When pen, ink and paper were ready, 
On that day the English made some plan 
To equip themselves and attack Bharatpir. 
5 They held a meeting in Calcutta, my brothers, 
And all the English joined in making a petition. 
They took the petition and put it into a ship. 
‘When the ship reached, the petition was taken out, 
And it was read to those whom they call the Company". 
10 The Lord Governor heard and praised ié, 
Orders and letters were written on the petition, 
And were sent out by way of the sea, 
The messenger who came from the other side (England) went to Caleutta, 
Explained the orders and printed them in books (Government Gazette). 
15 Then the (British) officer sent for the (Native, officer) :-— 


Se ea Sd a ee 
1 Deually in the native mind this represents the King and Queen. 
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‘Listen my friend, to the orders of the Company.” 
He called the Corporal and the Sergeant from their quarters, 
Ard vollected the war battalion ‘by the left.’ 
The (British) officer began to say ;-—“ there ig preparation for an advance on Bharat pir. 
4) Eicher I shall take the fort or I will die.” 
When they heard this, the sepoys began to say in their hearts :— 
‘There is no way of escaping from this, brothers. 
Who could take this fort by slaying and fighting P 
This fort of Bharatpir is the strongest of all,” 
Anta-curgur? made the first attack. 
He lost his life, but did not redeem his oath (get what he aimed at), 
No one knows how he reached the fort, 
The gunners then got the guns ready, 
And blew him up quickly with the balls from Bharatpér. 
30) Many gave a clue to where he had been, but they found no trace of him. 
All were frightened in their hearts, but did not say so with their tongues :—= 
‘© By God, our home is in this fighting ; 
Why then should we fear greatly to attack Bharatpir P” 
They were fond of swinging clubs and single-sticks ; 
35 But on hearing the orders they were thrilled in their hearts. 
They ate largely and looked like elephants, 
But on hearing this order they became afraid. 
They were wrestlers who fought in the wrestling-cround, 
But they became terrified in their hearts. 
40 Said the officer :— ‘let us go to Mathura Cantonment brothers .” 
Their hearts were troubled, and they began to march again. 
The tents and marquees of the army were struck, 
And many of the sepoys began to try and hide themselves, 
Said the officer :— ‘*We must now march in the morning.” 
45 Then the wives and daughters of the sepoys began to weep :—= 
* Now has departed the life of my married-garment.8 
How can they eome back quickly to live at home?” 
The army marched day and night and halted nowhere, 
They stopped‘ when they reached the Pearl lake, 
00 The Raja went up into his fort and saw them. 
** What sort of army has encamped ? There is no limit to the multitude. 
I know, also, that the Europeans have attacked me.” 
The Raja called all his gunners :— 
*¢ What you see, kill.” 
55) Five hundred balls fell upon the European army, 
**The (English) officer’s reason is gone who attacked me, 
Fortune has departed from Hindustan, and destruction has come.’ 
When I set my eighty-nine guns on wheels, 
I will not leave a (white) Englishman any where. 





fe 
Qe 


2 Native nickname for some English General, 


5 The husband has departed. “ 
* Observe the English word “halt” in the text. 
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60 From the firing of the cannon will be a time of earthquake, 
And no white Englishman will be saved whole, 
When I constantly slay with my cannon, 
I willraise the smoke of slaying to Calcutta, 
Tell the commander to go back to Caleuita. 
65 If he fights for years the fort will not come into his hands, 
Tell the commander to commence the march back to-morrow moruing. 
He had better consider what kind of death encompasses him. ” 
Replied the commander: ‘In my camp there is wasting of life. 
I will attack and redace the fort in two hours.” 
70 Then ball on ball began to fly on both sides, 
Then went Jawahir (to the Raja) and spake at once :— 
‘* Stop this for a little ; it will do no harm. 
Last night Baldeont (Bhaw&nf) sent me a dream. 
Said the Raja :—Be off, Jawahir, thou filthy blockhead. 
75 Thou dost not carry Baldeont on thy forehead, fool. 
May thy power depart, thou filthy Jawahir. 
Thou hast joined the English and dost deceive me with words. 
Thou knowest everything, and hidest it from me.” 
The guns that were on the gate were turned on to the market, 
80 Meanwhile they began to fire the guns again. 
Then Bharatpér Fort began to tiemble like a leaf. 
When the firing ceased there was relief. 
The Raja laughed himself and made the army to laugh. 
Said the Rija: * Hear my words, O men of the army. 
85 Cut off the head of this Lord (General) and bring about the supremacy of the Jats.” 
Said the army :—‘‘ We will never retreat from this place. 
Even if we be cut to pieces we will remain here at our posts. 
If we die and lose our lives, we cannot die a second time, 
As long as there’s life in our bodies we shall not be unmanly.’’ 
$0 Meanwiule the (Brit'sh) commander made another attack on the fort, 
Then said the Pairbiyds :—* Sir, we go not. 
If there be in the fort one or two hundred sepoys, 
Even if there be not, the wrath of God will fall on us.” 
There was a noise of gar, gar, garrd, gar, gar, gar, gar® 
$5 The drammers beat their drums furionsly. 
The drummers beat the drums to cover their agitation. 
And. warriors began to show their skill, as a Nat shows his dancing. 
Then many sepoys fell under pretence of the heat. 
And many sepoys began to fire, 
2G0 Then the (English) commander said to the sentry :-—‘* Well,® you are not afraid, 
If death comes here, then shall I not die ?” 
Then all the English consulted and gave a signal, 
And put five or six bullets into the guns, 
Then the English gave another signal. 








_ 





ee ee 


6 The English terms in the text are here very curious. 





5 The noise of a kettle-drum. 
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105 Then the white inen fixed bayonets on their guns. 
First there was a play of swords. 
Many sepoys received fatal wounds. 
Then when the Pathins drew naked swords from their scabbards, 
The white men in the market were filled with confusion. 


No. 2. 
A Song of Bharatptir. 
Sung by Tulsi Rém of Nakal, District Sahéranpir. 


Recorded by Yéd Ram of the same village. 


Toxt. 


Harsukh to karai bayan : Bharatpur to zahar hai. 
Unchaé s4 bana kot, wahai khandagq meh nahar hai. 
Mara to nahin ji yaga wahih Thakur ki mehar hai, 
Tin sau jawan mere niklaif hain jangt. 

Pachhattar jawanon ki jis méi chbati hai nangi. 
Tar tar topt wah to kulli bana len ; 

Do do Firang? ko pakar, sir ko bhiraé den. 

Tamar Ghul ko karaih qaid, faujaifi kata den s 
Apne fatahniime ka danka bajé dea, 

Bolo, “ Haqqa Haqaii ; 

Phorou dhara dhakka, 

Burhiya& ko do takka,”’ 

« Basi to khata hin nahin, tiz? pakake 1a ; 

Baigan ka sir pita hai, kaddu men kya wafa 2°’ 


Translation, 


Saith Harankh : Bharatpiir is poison, 

The fort is lofty, and a stieam is in the moat. 

Tt will not be taken : for God (Thiékur) is merciful. 

My three-hundred warriors go out. 

Seventy five of the young men have bare breasts, 

Throwing off their caps they go in their locks. 

They seize two Europeans each and break their heads, 

They take Tamar Ghul’ prisoner and destroy the arnyy. 

And noise abroad their song of victory, 

They shout, “ God and my right: 

Break the drums : 

Give the old woman a penny.” 

“«T do not eat stale bread, bring me fresh.” : : 

*¢ The head of the egg-plant is broken, what’s the good in (beating the head of) the pumpkin?” 
tt re r . 


* An attompt at some European name, 
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No. 3. 
The Taking of Lahore. 
(1849) 
Sunq by Ganga Singh of Chandrdpur, District Agrd@. 
Recorded by Debt Das of the same village. 
Text. 
Lihor pai ktth charhét phauj sab, jwanon ; kaist part hai lardi 7 
i 
Idhar se ye jhér Parbiya ; udhar Sikh charhi aye, 
Idhar sé aye sojar goraé ; udhar se selar dhiye. 
Lithor pai kinhtn charhd phauj sab, jwdnon ; kaist pari hat lardi ? 
2 
Burjan, burjan gora charhi gaye; paltan dhal hai sart, 
Panchwin Risala ko dhawa whai gayo, Raja ki topaia chhinAi. 
Léhor pai kinhih charhdi fauj sab, jwdnon ; kaist part hai lardi ? 
3 
Lat Sahab or Rint Sahab Chhawani Jalandhar ki pat. 
Lahor pai kinhin charhi phauj sab, jwdnon ; kaist part hat lardi ? 
Translation. 
All the army marched on Lahore, my boys ; how went the fight ? 
l 
From this side came the Pirbiya men : from that side came up the Sikhs. 
From this side came the white soldiers® ; from that side came the sailors. 
All the army marched on Lahore, my boys; how went the fight ? 
2 
The white men climbed the towers, and all the regiments rushed up. 
The Fifth Cavalry attacked and captured the guns of the Raja, 
All the army marched on Lahore, my boys; how went the fight ? 
3 
The Lat Sahib? or the Rant Sihib!° came to Julandhar Cantonment. 
All the army marched on Lahore, my boys ; how went the fight ? 
No. 4. 
A Rising in Saharanpur. 
(1824) 
Sung by Tulst Rdm, Brdhman of Nakal, District Sahdranpur. 
Recorded by Ramchandra Dés, Brdhman, of the same village. 
Text. 
Bijat Singh Kunjé" lardi mat kartyé, 
An bhi lej&, dhan bhi leja, leja bhatije ko sath. 
Bijai Singh, ete. 
An bhi leja, dhan bhi leja, ban men khelé shikar. 
Bijat Singh, etc. 
Kalwé ka sath chhér, Bhire ka sath chhor, din gaye tujhe marwéiwai. 
Chalkar Bijai Singh Landhaure dye, karai chachchi se jawab. 
Bijai Singh Kunja : “ sau sawar diye, re chachchi, dekhén Angrezoi ke hath.” 
Bijat Singh, ete. 
8 Observe the English words in the text. 9 3.¢., the Governor-General or the Commander of the Army. 
10 Rani Jindan, the mother of Dulfp Singh, 11 Kunja, a village in the Rurki Tahsil. 
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« An bhi lejd, beta, dhan bhi lejé, beté, ghar baithé chain bhi urdwi.”’ 
Bijat Singh, etc. 
Gang par ka Kanwar jé Gujar, jis ne diya hai sath, 
Bijai Singh, etc. 
Shor sahab jo charhkar, dye danku sab marwiaye. 
Bijai Singh, ete. 
Tori Pali ne kari bahaduri, khub bajai talwar. 
he a Translation. 
Bijai Singh, don’t fight at Kunja. 
Take corn, take money, and take your nephew with you. 
Bijai Singh, ete. 
Take corn, take money, and go hunting in the forest. 
Bijai Singh, etc. 
Take KalwA with you, take Bhira with you ; at the end of the day you will be killed. 
Bijai Singh went to Landhauri and spoke with his aunt. 
Bijai Singh of Kunja (said):—*O aunt, give me a hundred horsemen that I may show the 
English,” 
Bijat Singh, ete. 
“Take corn, my son, take money, my son, and pass your days quietly at home,” 
Bijai Singh, ete. 
The Gajar Prince lived beyond the Ganges, and took (Bijai Singh) with him. 
Bijai Singh, etc. 
Mr. Shaw came up and killed all (the party of) the dacoits (rebels). 
Bijai Singh, ete. 
Tord Pali did brave things and well wielded his sword. 
Bijui Singh, ete. 
No, 5. 
The Famine in Saharanpur. 
St, 1984 (A. D. 1877). 
Recorded by a Schoolmaster of the Déisirtct. 
Text. 
Karuni nidht Din-dayil, karo jim barkha kt tali! 
Aisi kyé achet Indra alt parji ke wilf. 
Kuda, tél aur nadiyaa sakhii, au sukhi gait sab patti dali. 
EE bind nahtfi parai ghaté jhuk jhuk nit Awai kali, 
Din-bandhu, Kartir; day& kyon jag se tumné utha li ? 
Tawa, kasandi, lutiya, bela, dhar khai thal. 
Kare naugariyia, nath, bali sab befich benchakh Ii 
Mukh baye mukh Rim khalaq sab phiratt bikhrali, 
Rim Chandra ab karo kist dhab jag ki pratipalt 
Translation. 
Abode of Compassion, Friend of the Poor, that hath caused the want of rain! 
Indra, the lord of the people, hath been so careless. 
Wells, tanks, streams are dry, and leaves and branches have dried up. 
Not a drop falls, though the dark clouds bend low. 
Brother of the Poor, Creator ; why hast thou taken thy merey from the world ? 
Pawning—pans, jugs, kettles, dishes and cups we have lived. 
Bracelets, necklaces, nose-rings, ear-rings we have sold to live. 
With agitated faces the'people of God (R4m) are wandering about, 
Ram Chandra (God) protect the earth in some way or other. 


3 A village inthe Rurki Tahsil. - 
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SONGS OF THE MUTINY. 

BY WILLIAM CROOKE (Late ICS.) 








THESE songs were collected some time ago chiefly by Rimgharib Chaube, who remarked that 
the Mutiny had very deeply iropressed the overwhelming power of the English on the whole 
population of the districts affected by it. The higher classes hid this impression, but the lower 
orders had no compunction in composing verses in honour of the British victories, and such song's 
are to be found all over Northern India, still upon the lips of the people. Ramagharib Chanbe 
remarked also that for this reason it is worth while recording these Mutiny Songs as an indication 
of the real feeling of the people on the subject fifty years after the occurrence. Native editors and 
publishers are now collecting and printing them. 

{The particular collection now given has all the usual characteristics of popular Indian songs, 
meant to commemorate historical occurrences, The songs only vaguely allude to history and put 
into homely language matter of purely local interest, chiefly in set forms of words which woald 
do duty for almost any point connected with the subject.—Ep.] 


No. I. 
Meerut, 1857. 
Sung by the Gijar women of Sahédranpur, 
Text. 
Logon ne lite shal doshale: mere pyére ne lite rumal. 
Mirath kd@ sadar bdzdr hat; mere sdniydh ldie na jane, 
Logon ne lite thali katore; mere pyare ne lite gilas, 
Mirath kd sadar bdz4r, etc. 
Logon ne lite gole chhuhare ; mere pyare ne lite badim, 
Mirath kd sadar bdzér, etc, 
Logon ne lite muhar asharfi; mere pydre ne lite chhadam. 
Mirath kd sadar bézdr, etc. 
Translation. 
People got shawls, large and small; my love got a kerchief. 
There ts a great bizdr at Meerut ; my love did not know to plunder. 
People got dishes and cups ; my love got a glass. 
There is a great bdzdr at Meerut, ete, 
People got cocoanuts and dates; my love got an almond, 
There ts a great bdzdr at Meerut, ete. 
People got coins of gold; my love got a half-penny. 
There is a great bdzdr at Méerut, etd. 
Wo. II. 
Fyzabad, 1857. 
Sung and recorded by Banda 'Ali Sayyid of Undhi, Distriet Paizabdd. 
Text. 
Rand Bahadar sipAbi Avadh mei dhum machai, more Ram re, 
Likh likh chithiy4, Lat ne bheja ; “an milo, Rind Bhai re. 
Jangi khile’t Landan se mangé din, Avadh meh Sabah banal, re.” 
Jawab sawal likhé Rana ne: “ham se na karo chaturai re, 
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Se ee 
Jab tak prin raham tan bhitar, tam kan khod bahdai re,” 


Zamindar sab mil gaye gulkhan, mil milke kapai re, 
Ek to bin sab kat kat j4i, dusre garhi khodwai re. 





bee od 


Translation. 
The soldiers of the Rana raised trouble in Oudh, my Ram, 
The Lord (Governor-General) sent a letter: ‘‘ Come and join us, Brother Rana, 
I will get military honours from London, and make you a governor in Oudh.” 
The Rana wrote an answer: ‘* Don’t play with me. 
As long as there’s life in my body, I will dig you up and throw you away.” 
Ali the zamindars met together and joined the English. 
(So) first the Rina’s clan was destroyed and secondly his fort was dug up. 


No. III. 
Gulab Singh Thakur of Barw4& Batola, Hardoi. 

The story is that Gulab Singh, the Thikur of Barwa Batolé, tahs#l Sandila, District Hardoi, 
was a bachelor who had adopted his sister’s son. She was a brave woman, who inspired him to 
further deeds of daring. 

Sung by Qumarwddin of Sandild and recorded by Rdm Gharth Chaube. 
Text. 
L 
«© Rdid Guldb Singh, rahiyd tort herdn ; ek bar daras dikhdwé re.’ 
Apni garhi se yah bole Gulab Singh; ‘Sun, re Sahaba, meri bat re. 
Paidal bhi mre, sawar bhi mare, mari phauj behisab re.” 
2. 
“‘ Banke Guldb Singh, rahiyd tort heriin: ek bér daras dikhdwd re.”? 
« Pahalt larai Lakmandgarh jite : dusri lari Rahimabid : 
Tisri larai Sandilwa men jite : Jaman men kinhd mugam re,” 
Refrain. 
“Rdjd Guldb Singh, rahiyd tori heritn : ek bdr daras dikhdwé re.” 


Translation. 


1, ; 

« R&jd Guldb Singh, Tam a little tired of waiting: show yourself for once,” 

From his fort spake thus Gulab Singh: ‘* Hear my words, Lady. 

I have slain the foot soldiers, I have slain horsemen, I have slain a countless army.” 
2. 

“Brave Guldb Singh, I am a lttile tired of watting : show yourself for once.” 

The first fight I won at Lakmanigarh ; the second camp at Rahimabad. 

The third fight I won in Sandila ; and made my camp at Jami} 

| Refrain, 
“ Rajd Guldb Singh I am a little tired of waiting : show yourself for once,” 


(Zo be continued.) 





1 Lakhmandgarh is the popular name of the Bailey Guard at Lucknow. Rahimab4d is an important town in 
sahefl Malihabid (Hardot), Sandild is the town of the /ahstl of that name. Jéméi isa village two miles from SandilAé, 


ra ‘ 


Fig. I, Abd, Dilvaga, temple of Vimala Sth, in chamber in the south-west corner of conrtyard. Sculpture of 
Samavasarana. 
Fig. II, Picture of Samavasarana on a leaf from Jaina MS. 
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JAINA ICONOGRAPHY. 
BY D. B. BIANDARKAR, M.A. ; POONA, 
(Continued from Archeological Survey Report for 1905-06, p. 149). 
II.—Samavasarana. 

HILE much is known and has been written about Brihmanic and Buddhist iconography, 
that of the Jaina sect is practically ignored. In fact, Dr. Burgess is the only antiquarian 
that has studied and written about Jaina mythology and, toa certain extent, about Jaina icono- 
graphy, bat great ignorance prevails as regards these matters amongst scholars and antiquarians in 
general.! This is, indeed, to be pitied as materials for their study exist in abundance, In the 
Archeological Annual for 1905-06 I wrote a paper on the Sakunikd-Vihdra, and I propose here to 

describe the Samavasarana, which is my second contribution to the study of Jaina iconography. 

Vague ideas have hereupto existed as to what a S:mavasaranc is, and it has not unoften been 
confounded with the Sameta-sikhara even by antiquarians who ought to have known better, I 
too was practically ignorant, three years ago, of the object and characteristics of this Jaina 
sculpture until I was enlightened on this poiat by Fravartaka Maharaja Muni Sri-Kantivijayajts 
when I was on Mount Abi. This subject arose, as we were together going over the corridor cells of 
Vimala Sa’s temple and came up to a scnipiure (Fig. 1) in a side chamber in the south-west 
corner, which but for him would not hare been known to me as that of a Samavasaranc. He very 
kindly explained to me its principal features, aud promised to send me a short manuscript dealing 
with it and a small picture thereof contained in an oid work in his Zhdndér (Fig. IL.). These 
were received last year. The work calls itself Samavasarana-sfavana at the end, and is given in 
the manuscript with an avachiré or gloss. 

The name of the author of the work, which is in verses, appears te be Dharmaghésha-siri from 
what the commentator lias said in his Glossary on verse 10. But more detailed information is furnished 
by the author himseli in verse 1. If we carefully notice the double entendre obviously intended, 
we find that Vidydnanda aud Dharmakirt? are ment‘oned as pupils of Dévéndra, Now, Dévéndra 
is the forty-fifth pontiff in the Tapigachchha patidvali8 He died in V. 8. 1827 and his appointed 
successor, Vidy&nanda-stri, thirteen days after him. Dharmakirti, therefore, received the sdripada 
ander the name Dharmaghésha. Shortly before this manuscript was received, I had occasion to- 
glance over the pages of Hémachandra’s Trishashjt saldkd-purusha-charttra published by the 
Srt-Jaina-dharma-prosdraka-sabhd of Blivnagar. On paces 83 ff. and 45 ff. of tle first and 
second parvans, I lighted upon two splendid descriptions of the samavasarana of the first and 
second Tirthamkaras given by that renowned Jaina monk and author. But I shall hire give the: 
whole of the text of, and commentary on, the Samavasarana-stavang and sup} lement each one of its 
verses by such lines as may bear on the point from the account of Adinatha’s Samavasarana only 
contained in the first parvan of the Ty tshashit-salakd-purusha-chariira, 

Sif 81 TTT | 
UP Rares Maras EAT AS It 
eaeararaey faerat aarzaayey || & | 
sit Il fart TTF A, wa grat ea Lan detent ara sre aca ae Harare: Ft Te: 
rare Prearaeaaatae war wee Taereeatenh | sera fat egy: | TFET 
read ga: aya | Rardad aad dlancaedies aw fasdha terres: fi array fasaia 


AMAT: STAT AATATD sures fiqfader FT TagAeMET: F TAT Ul 3 II 
(V. 1.) For the highest lore, delight, piety, and fame, we praise the Tirthamkara, who oe 


attained to the conditiou of a kécalin, who has reachel the position which is respected .by the 
Indras of the gods, aud who has (consequentiy) oceuy ied a samavasarana, 





1 Cf, A Grérinot, Essa. de billiograt ly Jaina, Paris 1$C6, pp. 381 ff. 
3 A, 8. R, tor 1405-06, p. 141 £. 3 Ind, Ant., Vol. XI, p. 255, 
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nnn ree 
qafsaaatrar anarerrar Prarar seq 77 || 
aaa Gast ae AAAS HAT | R II 
mafia: aaa aateerareatian wre aur Raleena: alee ay earaerenwrt 
aipraita aaa: sPrat strasrat Sr srarareares arapare: WRU 
(V. 2.) Wherever the Jinas exhibit the condition of a kévaltn, in which all substances 
manifest themselves, there the Vayu-Kumaras cleanse the earth one yojana all around. 
The same thing is expressed by the following verse from Hemachandra’s Trishashti-saldka- 





nurusha-chariira : 
AT: AAVATIEAMAANAHASHATA 1 
STURT ARAM: CTH AsTaTA AT: (| VR II 


Translation. 


Then Vayu-Kuméras, who themselves had been purged of their pride, cleansed the ground of 
Namavasarana (to tue extent) of one yojanu. 
qtafa Fear gisas TIT AAATAT Il 
Pacafa sor aR Tete aT IIS UI 
TANIA GUT Te Ta lesge fa gut wegaraiysrar: Te waa gears: | 
HAAVAL TWiea spagaseaeseqwanvepqngedreay: | ar TW ANIAeae: AUTH SAAT: 
SaaS Teas | a Ara: | ARMA ae Aelas Casa disaey aiedteees: || B1 
(V.3) ‘The Mégha-Kumiaras rain down fragrant water; [the Vyantaras], who are the gode 
[presiding | over the seasons, spread heaps of flowers; and the Vanamantaras make the surface of 
the earth variegated with ruby, gold and gems, 
Side by side with the above may be read the following three verses, from Hemachandra’s 
work :— 
wearaseaa Hara: fairs: Paras | 
mraqarsd: arearrraatasaa: TT: || YB II 
STAT: STAAL TFA AAS SALT: | 
MeAATAT THAT AAAHMTIM ITA || VR |] 
TAINAN TAA Wasa | 
Tres sqrt aeqreafancer F || VRE 


Translation. 


424, The Mégha-Kumaras watered the earth with showers of fragrant water. With the 
fragrant vapours [arising therefrom], [the earth appeared] as if she offered incense-worship to the 
Lord that was to come. 

425, The Vyantaras through devotion paved the surface of the earth, themselves as it were 
with stones, viz, gold, rubies and gems. 

426. And there they scattered fragrant flowers of five [different] colours with stalk 
downwards, as if sprung from the surface of the earth. 

Here it will be seen that the work of spreading flowers and that of paving the floor have both 
been assigned by Hemachandra to the Vyantara, whereas by the author of the Samavasarana- 

stavana the first only is assigned to Vyantaras, the second being put to the charge of the Vana- 
mantaras. But there is, really speaking, no inconsistency. For, as will be seen from the list 
appended to this paper, there are two classes of Vyantaras: (1) those who are called simply 
Vyantaras and (2) those who are called Vanamantaras, Hemachandra merely speaks of the work 


done by the Vyantara class in general, and the Samavasarana-stavana specifies the work done by 
each of the two Vyantara orders, 
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TATAIUAC STATA | 
areyacasaale faaey aa RNTHAATAYr II 
CAUSA Ta PATS IY | 
sta 4a: | sparatr cena Prnbragat aPratieitsa: \ 1 merit satfqeaardtsaa- 
SN: TITAS caps: 3 arele ATT ARaT KT BaATTsrg: 3 tl v II 
(Y.4.) There are three ramparts :—the innermost, intermediate, and outmost. [The first] 
is constructed of gems, with the battlements (Zapigirsha) of rubies, by the Vaimanikas; [the 
second ] of gold with the battlements of gems, by the Jyétishkas ; {and the third] of silver with the 
battlements of gold, by the Bhavanapatis, 
The same description of the ramparts is given and at greater length in the following verses 
from the Trishushti-galdkd-purusha-charitra : 
aaithktaad aT array say: | 
CTAA CHAT SaT AASTAT [1 V3 UI 
ATTA TAHA TATA aa Fl 
sigh qaaiea at Pravaeitgnriay tl Bey hr 
TeAAT AY gt aT arta PTE Fa fafesar: | 
THe HAH TANATAACTT BAT |] VI 
THHACAATATS: BLTATAT Taz | 
PRIGEC PES ICC CUCE Mi? ta 
AIT ATTA SHA: | 
aKa ASAT FF TaTSTT AT: [1 VV I 
vena Prarerty afratsifer see | 
arateargarts Perrseararses It VRS UI 
aaa saastiaa AAA AAA | 
CARS THAT a Pradigar wit tl Ve I 
Translation, 


483. Then the Vimdnapatis constructed the uppermost rampart consisting of gems [and 
looking Jas if it were the snatched-away girdle of Ratnagiri (lz¢. the mountain of gems). 

434, And there composed of various rubies were [its] battlements (kapiéirsha), which, with 
(their) rays made thesky [decked] as if with a cloth of variegated colours. 

435. There again in the central portion the Jyétishpatis constructed a rampart of pieces of 
gold, which were, as it were, the lustres of their bodies rolled into one |nmp. 

436. And of gems they made the battlements there, which looked like jewel mirrors to the 
females of gods and demons. 

437, And outside it a silver rampart was, through devotion, constructed by the Bhavanapatis, 
which was, as if Mount Vaitadhya, become circular. 

438. hereon extensive battlements (of gold) were made, which were like gold lotuses in the 
water of the celestial well. 

439, The Earth shone with these three ramparts as if she were decorated with three ear-rings 
of the Sris (beauty personified) of Bhavanapatis, Jyétiskas, and. Vaimanikas, respectively. 

acta straaaradraagy res ToaaTaqarar II 
SAYAATA ATT TAWA AT Wall & Il 
sry TATA fea earg_ Ta aged ar | aT Ta TTA AT: WAH RY WT: BX ATH 

sates | sat Tare ToTATaTh TAIT THAT: arava eat 

aearaarans Ronee rae aaa + WoqeT | Ta: TUATMTT Yo aTwat: qASy 

qooo STAN AI FT FANTASIA Seay Yeo waly | aa fedtaarsra yo ETA: 
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SSS 
qooe atararai wate uate | aaecdiaae: aa: ygee wAte ear Vismeat 1 faenft ay Area 

War: 33 FT | HWS ¢ TTT: | aaa Tt BS8Q ate | war a HTS ROT R& yea 

Ta: MAL TT TAP Yooe 1s THAIS MrTEs TT ARASH HIT Qt ee farsa TA- 

a mane yes Samavasarana, the ramparts are 33 dhanus and 32 aigulas wide, 500 
dhanus high and 1 kroga 600 dhanus (counting both sides) distant from each other. Each rampart 
has four gates made of gems. . 

The commentary on this verse is important, and its translation will be found useful. I give 
it here: 

‘© A samavaserana may be of two kinds,—round or square, In the round samavasarana each 
of the three ramparts is 33 dhanus 82 amgulas thick. The distances between the three ramparts, 
counting the distances on both the sides should be 1 kroga and 600 dhanus. The steps outside, 
numbering 10,000, are not included in the yojana (which is the expanse of the samavasarana. Then 
after the first rampart is plain level ground of 50 dhanus. Farther are 5,000 steps; they are each 
1 hasta long. Dividing (5,000) by 4, we obtain 1,250 dhanus (as the whole length of space occupied 
by the steps). Then after (crossing) the second rampart there are 50 dhanus of plain level ground 
and 1,250 dhanus (as the length) of 5,000 steps. Then comes the third rampart, and after 
traversing 1,300 dhanus, the centre of the pedestal. The three ramparts are each 33 dhanus 
1 hasta and 8 aigulas thick. By adding all the dkhanus (mentioned above), we get 3,999. By 
trebling 32 amgulas we obtain 96 migulas = 1 dhanus. Thus it comes to 4,000 (dhanus). Taking 
only one side into consideration we thus have 2 Krosas, On the other side (also) there are 
(similarly) 2 krosas. The yojana (space) is thus accounted for in the case of around samavasarana.’” 

So far the translation, But in order to make the contents of the commentary quite clear, it is 
necessary to adda little explanation, As a preliminary to this, the following table may be here 
given :— 

24 athgulas = 1 hasta. 
4 hastas = 1 dhanus. 
2,000 dhanus = 1] kroéga. 
4 krosas = 1 yojana. 
Now, what the commentary says is clear from the following :— 


dhanus hastas asigulas. 





2,5005 see ees steps of the first Rampart (i.¢., the length 
of the space occupied by them). 
33 1 8 thickness of the wail. 
Rampart I “ 50 si ous plain level ground. 
1,250 haat? sta steps of the second Rampart, but occupying 
space in the first, 
$3 1 8 thickness. 
Rampart II... { 50 at ~ plain level ground. 
1,250 bos Gi steps of the third Rampart, but occupying 
space in the second. 
33 1 8 thickness, 
Rampart Il ... 1,300° bis space between wall and centre of pedestal, 
4,000 sae = = 2 krogas = 4 yojana. 


We similarly have 4 yojana on the other side, The whole thus amounts to ] yojana. 
ee 


* Most of the points noted in the commentary are specified in verses 7 and 8 below. 
* Not to be counted, being outside the somavasarand. 


* Half of 1 kreda600 dhanus, which ig ubhaye-p dréyayor-antara. 
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rt rr Are er EE Ure. 
A tr roe gh ne er ee 


BIT TTI TAI ATHAHATA || 
qeata at fasrasar Araay Taras Sal & 
aata gT aaatt | Pras: cere wavacgwen: | awafedrrawirseat sraqegdioyt ang: 

area: | Ratarataatareat saat Are: | gears Se sf Te ahreTrweac yore 
Roo WENA srry TRIPE areas Areat aur saws aaa sry a ql8qy | 
AAMT WHAT AGTATHaT Yoro wary i fata PrPaaafe too | SIMATATRL ATTA xG00 
MTA (| AP Beat PAT: loo 1 STHATATTATA °° UALS Tea Fea | TT Yoos use 
Sathr | tar ae ATTA Aa | TF UT HT TM MITE Aaa aa fedrars | watasfa wa 
arsra FRafa FH il & Il 
(V.6) Ina square (samavasarana) the ramparts are one hundred dhanus (each in distance), 


‘The first and the second are one and a half kroga, and the second and the third ramparts are one 
rosa distant (from each other), The rest is as before. 


The gloss. on this verse is also important, and may be rendered as follows :-— 

“In a square (samavasarana) also there are three ramparts, The walls are (each) 100 dhanus 
thick. The distauce between the first and second ramparts, by counting both the sides, is one 
and a hali kresa. The distance between the second and taird ramparts, by counting both the sides 
is une krosa, (The words) puvvam-iva sesham are (to be taken to imply) that the distance between 
the innermost walls is 1 £rosa and 600 dhanus. Here also on one side you obtain 4 yojana if 
in a square samavasarana the outermost wall is not included in the yojana. ‘Then the distance 
between the outermost and intermediate ramparts is 1,000 dhanus. In the second, you have 
(as thickness) 100 dhanus of the wall. The distance between the innermost and intermediate 
ramparts is 1,500 dhanus. In the innermost you have (as thickness) 100 dhanus, After going 
over 1,300 dhanus from the innermost rampart, (you reach) the centre of the pedestal, (You) thus 
have 4,000 dhanus, and (the whole) comes to 2 krogas. Just as on one side you have two krogas, s0 
on the second side also. In the square (samavasarana) also you thus obtain one yojana.”’ 

The contents of the commentary speak for themselves, But the following will make them 
quite clear :— 


dhanus hastas = ashgulas. 
I f (100)? Se .. thickness (of the wall). 
Rampart *) 1,09) ve ... distance between the outermost and inter- 
mediate ramparts (= half of syaqradreqz). 
100 aise w. thickness (of the wall). 
Rampart II | 1,500 cee «.  istance Oetween th: intermediate and in- 
nermost ramparts (= half of gyaqrateae). 
f 100 =“ .. thickness (of the wall), 
Rampart IIT **} 1,300 ae se Space between raupart aud centre of 
pedestal (taken from the last). 
4,000 = 2 krosas = 2 yojana. 


We similarly have to take into account 4 yojana on the other side. The whole thus comes to 
one yojana. 
SANT ASATA RUGS Wes Fal TeAATT || 
at TAT ATTN aS BT ATA TT AAT || 6 UI 

easels cqaeadraaia wea wear wera aa | aa Go aE Tae: aa wPaers: 
TT TTA | 9 | 
at raat waaay rae Srarraea Tar aA || 
agai geaway saTHrate at Ws Il <I! 
aaa a TT: i Ter ara: TET TART TAA WAT RT y TY? eo TAT- 
orferey: | ts ear alee Il < | ; 

(V.7) Having gone over ten thousand steps, each one Azsta broad and high from the 
(outside) ground, the first rampart (1s reached), Then is even plain ground for fifty dhanus, and 
thereafter five thousand steps again. 

(V.8) Then (comes) the sesond rampart, (and) after that plain level ground for fiity dhanus 


and five thousand steps; (then) the third rampart (anu) after toat level grouad up to 1 &roga and 
600 dhanus. 


tT Not to be counted, as stated in the commentary. 
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be a ee le a ie St Ne ae a 
Nee a ae 


All the details set forth in these verses have already been specified and utilised in the 
commentary on verse 6. Gee ppt, -taeeretate : 
qzare fears asa afardisa Faroraw |! 
duneatie He agearale qeaeT : 
qaalt Prato arract ey ares Pratearge oo ag: Ty a wT BEATA ATT 
cat wala | 8 Il : 
V.$) In the centre is a gem-studded pedestal, with four doors, three steps, and as high as the 
figure of the Jina, 200 dhanus broad and long, two and a half krogas high from the ground level. 
FAUAL UCM SA SAS AAAS TATTAT I 
aay az F7Ss ATA saa aaa ye | 
faaa Trsarg Tesreeat Prorat sacar | Bare area At Teta a ager Uh 9 ll ier 

ATeTW A Wa: We rar wala | sy Paar girs: Barna art sTaTaga | 
er 4 fHaasareaTtas Taras = seats asta es gaz | qo wa- 
CUCU SAT TH ATA AIAT HASEA arrayed wareaa | agate Brett TACAAAT FATT 
STwaTS | tt TTT TARGA ASAT STACAT ASTTTT GH SAT 
sya || teres (aie ars weeny egies | Safarrsasit ACT TCCAT ATA Ul eet 
TTATMUACA TUTTE PAAATSTSMA TAA Maa AAAS | WHAA ATH AIMS TAT 
ated Farsi dearat sraitaey atsrtsaiey araaa G2a | arse sfratcearfaat sre 
Weagt F dheimat erase: | sea aT | ATArarge faeraaest ATstgs AAS FT Eel a WET | 
frets (&) aATeT (2) AS (a) FAH (v) Fretar (&) wars (8) PAA (9) arses (¢) areata (8) 
frees (Qo) [1% te Pere (Ry) arses (42) Hee (3) TAT (Q¥) TE ATT SATT (4%) 
Tee (4) HT (09) siaaTes (4¢) seaT A (AS) UVM ATT (Qe) TSH A Tar (Rd) 
ASIST (RQ) qATTT FS (Rg) [| Ae at (Qe) TAaTres Teaeear Hava [Rll ARTA TATE 
AAV F TAA || Prete saat sresat qresesat uv ATT aTTsTs FeASsTal 
PRT TH Ua IT Sse Tees WaW TA UY SEGA AISA SATA ACS 
aarar || qoraceresatdar Beasser Porras |1§1l eft Taras Trae ia | staeracaTay Fr- 
TWINS Traut fsa ceaaRSfraaaa asec wArdieniirera areas: 
aT RY ATT TTT: | TET AY TTA: Sera ears | Trades BQ TAT Ferg Fic- 
eae Stara: [lata ae start agaht aret arerhsferste ll gfe faesttfuajerrerias 
amenaedaacay | reat eaer geass acaia fread: | svaesaTaresssanas aaqare- 
ali oo naraceaia aaa ela | sratrarardt terran wearit feeraarhst aar- 
edistrd |] Yo |] 

(V. 10) tin the centre of the dais stands) the Asoka tree, twelve times as high as the body of 
the Jina, and exceeding a yojana in breadth, ‘Then (underneath) is a (particular kind of pedestal 
called) devachchhaiida, (and on it are) four lion- thrones accompanied by (four) foot-stools, 

The commentary on this verse would be too long and discursive to be translated here. But 
the substance of it may be briefly statel as follows. We are told that the Agoka tree should be 
twelve times the height of a Jina and should be spread to the extent of one yojana all round. 
Now, this may be possible in the case of a great many Jinas, but not of all; e. g., Mabavira. The 
height of Mahavira is 7 hastas. Mu!tiplying it by 12, we obtain 84 hastas = 21 dhanus as the 
height of the Asoka tree in this particular instance. This tree, being only 21 dhanus high, cannot 
even be expected to extend beyond the wall of the third vapra, which is itself 500 dhanus high as 
verse 5 informs us. How then can it reach the extent of one yojana as required by the present 
verse? In the answer given by the commentator to this question, there is a little confusion. But 
the true solution proposed by him appears to be this; The instruction about making the Aégoka 
tree twelve times as high as the body of the Jina holds good in the case of all Jinas except two,— 
Rishabhanitha and Mahavira, In the case of the former it should be 3 gau,t.€., 3 krogas high, and of 
thelatter, 32dhanus. Verses from two or three different sources are cited in support of this. Then is 
made the important sggestion that the height of the Agoaka tree should be increased by placing on 
it the individual chaitya tree of the Jina. Authorities for this also are adduced, and verses quoted 
specifying the Yarlous chattya trees of the Jinas. In the present instance, the difficulty is to be got 
over by placing, on the Agoka tree of 32 dhanus in height, a Sdla tree, the chattya tree of Mahivira, 
of course, of such a height as easily to pass beyond the wall of the uppermost sapra and thus make 
3% possible to spread one yojana all round, 


(To be continued.) 
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KOYILOLTUGT, 
BY K. ¥, SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR, B.A., OOTACAMUND, 


Tuts book is a record of gifts made, and repairs and additions effected, to the temple of Sri- 
Rabganatha at the island ef Sriraigam, from the earliest times and is written in Tamil prose. 
It contains much valuable information regarding the ancient dynasties of Southern India as it gives 
almost a coutinuous thread of South Indian chronolugy from the 13th to the 16th century A.D. 
lt also mentions several important facts relating to earlier periods. 

The existence of the book was not unknown to scholars interested in tnearthing the ancient 
history of the Dekhan, Mr. R Sewell remarks :—‘‘ The priests of the (Sriraiigam) temple have 
in their possession a document which ought to be of real value, the mahdtmyas of temples being 
almost invariably an absurd jumble of mythological fables, This is a chronicle called the Valugu 
which is said to give a list of all the priests of the temple, with details of temple management 
from the earliest times." Purther notices of it are made by Professor Haltzsch in the Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. VIL, and by Rai Bahadur Venkayya in his Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899, 
p. 15, paragraph 43. [xcept a few other stray references to it as in the revised Gazetteer of the 
Lrichinopely District, the contents of the book have not been thoroughly examined. 

Inscriptions on stone and copper appear to have been the main sources from which the book 
had been compiled, and as such, the facts recorded in it have not to be discarded as worthless for 
historical purposes. The authorities, in whose hands the palm-leaf manuscripts were originally 
entrusted, seem to have drawn very largely from the accounts given in the Guruparampardpra- 
éhéva, the biography of the Vaishnava saints, before presenting the whole in the shape of a book, 
As a review of a work of this kind, in the light of the facts so far elicited, will not be entirely an 


unprofitable task, I propose to do it in this paper. 


Early Period. 

God Raiganatha was worshipped fora time by Brahma, from whom Ikshviku took it to 
Ayédhy4. It was then graciously given away by Rima to Vibhishana, and the latter removed the 
deity to Sriratgam, anisland formed by the two branches of the Kavéri river. Here Dharma- 
varman, one of the ancestors of Kili-Chéla erected the central shrine (¢¢ruvunndligai?) and other 
necessary structures for the god. Long time after this, when Kili was the Chéla sovereign, the 
temple was covered almost to the very top with sand caused by a flood in the Kavéri, the two branches 
of which had become one and a thick jungle covered the island. Kali restored the temple and its 
adjuncts to their original state, After Kili, Rajamahéndra paved the interior of the temple with 
stone, with a view to close up the springs which were till then in existence there. To him is 
ascribed the construction of several structures. A street was also called after his name. Some 
time hence, acertain Nanda-Chéla who was ruling with his capital at Nichulapuri® obtained a 
female child called Kanakavalli that came floating on a lotus leaf in the Kavért. He is reported 
to have made rich donations to the temple for feeding Brihmanas and for the sacred offerings to 
the god. 

Several years after, there appeared a shower of sand caused by the sinful deeds of a Chéla 
king. By this event, Uraiyiir was destroyed and the capital was removed to Gafigaikondin.* After 


a Lists of Indian Antiquities, Vol, I, p. 268. 
2 This word is made up of tiru, ul and ndligat which together mean the sacred central (or interior) shrine. 


3 Nichulapuri is another name for Uraiydr in the Trichinopoly district. 

4 The fall name of the city is Gaigaikonda-Chélapuram. It was probably founded by Réjéndra-Chéla I, who 
also appeats to have erected the big temple there. In the historical introduction of this king, he is called 
© Pirvadésamum Gangaiyum Kiddramumkonda.’ The temple of Gangaikondachdlésvara is built on the style of the 
Rajarijésvara at Tanjore, but is bigger in size. Though it presents an older appearance owing, pethaps , to its 
neglected condition, the inscriptions engraved on the walls of it do not take us to a date earlier than the time of 
Rajéndra-Chéla I. It is deplorable that except the temple and afew huts, there is not a trace of the city at present 
at Gangaikonda-Chélapuram. Excavation atthe site is sure to yield good results. Gangaikondan in the Tinneveliy 
district is certainly not identical with the place referred to in the Kéyélolugu, though that might have also come 


into existence at the same time. 
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the lapse of a few years, the then reigning Chéla sovereign built a small temple at Uraiyir and set 
up an image of the goddess (Wdchchiydr) in it. ; _ 

In Kali 50, Kulagékhara-Perumal became the lord of the Chéra, Chéla and Penge territories. 
He built palaces at Madura, Kolli and Uraiyir, ‘Sdjakulavalli, the daughter of this king effected 
certain improvements to the temple at Srirahgam. | 

In Kali 360, a lord of the Gauda-d@éa came with hoards of treasure and made a gilt of them te 
the god. The treasure, not having been accepted by the god, remained in charge “ certain 
northern Brgjhmanas, whom the lord of Gauda-désa left behind him. The way in which these 
Brihmanas éonducted themselves pleased Ranganatha so well that the deity accepted the treasure 
afterwards. 

In Kali 445, the Vaishnava saint Tirumaigai-Alvar was living in Srirahgam composing his 
famous work Tirumoli and executing eertain repairs to the temple. At this time a certain Tiruvi- 
lakku-Pichchan accused Tirumangai of self-praise in his compositions. Madhurakavi Alvar set np 
the image of Sadagépan® at Tirunagari®, defeated Kamban’ in the great academy of Tamil poets 
and was much devoted to Nammflvir. He frequently visited Sriraiigam to scrutinise the temple 
accounts. It was at this time that Tirumangai composed the six TZtrunedundindagam and 
Nammalvar’s work Tiruvdéymoli received such a sanctity as to be sung along with the Védas. 

Eduttagai Alagiyasinga-Nayinar and Tondaradippodi-A Ivar are said to have been important 
devotees prior to the time of the three Alvars. 

In the first place it may be remarked that the chronology of this part of the book is not very 
reliable. The Kali years assigned to Kulasékhara~-Perumé] and the three Alviirs are decidedly 
wrong as will be pointed out below, There are also grounds to suspect that the events are not 
recorded in the order in which they took place. Until it is controverted, I think the correctness of 
the events may be accepted. It seems possible that owing to a confusion or ignorance on the part of 
those who collated the materials, the kings of one dynasty are named as belonging to another. 
Four kings are mentioned, wz., Dharmavarman, Kili-Chéla, Rijamahéndra and Nanda-Chéla. The 
first of these was regarded by Prof. Hultzsch as a mythical personage. As Kili-Chéla is said to 
have come in the Jine of Dharmavarman, the latter has to be looked for among the ancestors of the 
Chélas ; but we do not find his name in the mythical genealogy of the Chélas furnished in the large 
Leyden plates. What is here omitted is happily preserved elsewhere. The Saiva saint Tirutana- 
sambanda who lived in the middle of the 7th century A.D., refers to king Dharma in one of his, 
hymns on Piramapuram®. Though the exact time of this king cannot be made out at present, the 

reference is useful as it shows that he must have flourished prior to the time of the saint. Kili, if it 
is a contraction of Killi, is assuredly an historical personage. As Tamil literature furnishes the 
names of several kings by this name, itis not possible to say which of them is referred to here, 
But it will be useful to examine the evidence contained in Tamil works regarding the kings bearing 
the name Ki]li. Asa result of my enquiry I find that it isa mistake to take each king of that 
name to be a separate sovereign and to allot him a place in the Ohéla genealogy, 

a 

* This is another name for Nammilvar. 


& This village goes by the name of Alvar. Tirunagari and is in the Tinnevelly district, Knragfr was ite 
other name, 
s According to the extant Tamil literature, there was but one Kambag and he appears to have lived in the 
33th Century A.D. The person referred to here must be different from him as he belongs to the Sth Century, 
® The stanza, in which the name occurs, runs thus :-— 
Sengd-nadavi-ppall-uyirkkuii-cheyvinai meytiriya 
Vengé=Ddarumay méviy-anda Venguro méyavané, 
Vengura was one of the twelve names by which sbiyali was known in ancient times, 
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One of these kings, Solan Kulamurrattu-tuijina® Killivalavan’® is said to have Jaid siege to 
Karuvir and conquered the Chéra king of his day. No less than eleven pcets, including Kévar-kilir 
sung in his praise. This poet is the anthor of stanzas 44, 45 and 47 of Purandy iru which speak of 
Kariyizru-tufijina Nedui-Killi of Uraiyir and of his friend Ilandattan, In Puram 373, the same 
poet celebrates the glory of Sélan Kurappalli-tunjina Killivajavan who is also credited with having 
destroyed Karuvir owing to an hostility with the Chéra. This Chéla king’s friendly Pindya 
contemporary was Velliyambalattu-tufijina Ugra-Peruvaludi.. Kénattal? Eriehchalir Madalan 
Madiraikkumanan, one of the poets of the time of Kurappalli-tutjina Killivalavan is also the 
anther of (1) puram 61 which speaks of ‘Sélen Ilavandigaippalli-tutjina Nalafkilli Sétchenni,!3 the 
contemporary of Neduikilli: (2) of puram 167 in praise of Enidi Tirukkilli and (3) of puram 18u 
in favour of Irattirkilin Tayan Mazan who fought for his over-lord. It thus appears that all these 
Killi’s belong to one period. 

Another Chola king celebrated in Tamil literature is Perunazkilli. He is re*erred to as one of 
the ancestors of the Chdlas ia the large Leyden plates, the Tiruvalahgidu grant and the Udayéndi- 
ram charter of Prithivipati II. He performed the Rajasiuya ceremony, and was, on that account 
known by the epithet Rajasiyamvéita Peranarkilli. With the helpof Tiruvenmalaiyan and perhaps 
also of Séramfin Mavenk6é, who was his friend, he defeated the Chéra Mandaranchéral-[ru mborai 
(puram 16, 125, 865 and 337) who was the lord of the Kolli mountains, who rescued. the village of 
Vilangil who was the friend of the poet Kapilar, and who was taken captive by the Pandya king 
Talaiydlahgainattu-seruvenra-Nedufjeliyan and was subsequently set at liberty (puram 4, 17, 20, 22) 
53,125,129). It is said that Kanippér-eyil-kadan la Ugra-Peruvaludi, one of the royal personages 
that adorned the last academy of Tamil poctsof Madura (puram 21, 867) also belonged to the same 
aze. Ii this Pandya king is identical with Velliyambalattu-tunjina Ugra-Peruvaladi, the second set 
of Killi would also be of the same age as the first. In this case, I am inclined to take Perunarkilli 
who performed the Réijasiiya ceremony, and perhaps one or two others as the real sovereigns of the 
time and that all the rest were members of the royal family who distinguished themselves in the 
wars undertaken by the reigning kings. The defeat of the Chéra and the destruction of Karuvir 
are attributed to several Chéla kings of thisage. Mudittalaiké-Peronarkilli whose Chéra contem- 
porary was Sramin Andavaiichéral Tramborat and Vérpahradakkai Perunarkilli who claimed to 
have killed Séramin Kudekké Neduiichéral Athan probably refer to the same king. 

The facts set forth above clearly show that the Pandya kings Talaiyélanganattuseruvenra 
Neduiijeliyan and Usra-Peruvaladi, the Chola Sovereign Rajasiyamvétta Perunarkilli and the 
Chéra Mavenk6 and Mandarafichéral Irumborai of elephant look, belonged almost to the same period. 
With the help of the copper-plate charters of the Panilyas, vtz, the Vélvikudi grant and the° 
Sinnamanir plates and from the statement in the Maluratkkdichi of Maigudi Maradanar that 
Neduiijeliyan of Talaiyélanganam fame was a lineal descendant of Palydgasdlai Mudokudami- 
Peruvaludi, I have elsewhere attempted to ascribe Nedntjeliyan to the first half of the 7th century 
A.D. If Killi, referred to in the Kéyilolug-, is identical with any of the kings bearing that name, 
who are contemporaries of Neduijeliyan, it is quite evident that he must belong to the same age, 

According to Manimézalai, the Chola king Venvivér-Killi, whose identity with any of the 
kings named above is not vertain and who probably belongs to an earlier age, married a Naga 
princess called Pilivalai, the daughter of Valaivagan and became the father of a child who, it is said, 























® The meaning of the word tutijina is ‘ who died.’ 10 Valavan is a synonym for the Chéla. 

11 Valudi is a synonym for Pandya, 

12 Kénidu is a territorial division in the Pudukkéttai State. During the time of the later Chélas, it was called 
Kadal-adaiydd-llangai-konda-Chila-Valanddu. 

Z Senn! is a synonym for Chdla. 
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escaped a sea disaster. There are grounds to suppose that this prince was Tondaimin Tlandizaiyan, 
the ancestur of the Pallavas of Conjeeveram. This account is interesting, as it shows the connection 
between the Chélas and the ancient Pallavas who had by this time advanced southwards and 
established a dominion near Conjeeveram. Evident traces of the rule of the Killis in the Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly districts exist 1 such names as Kilinialir, Nalankilinallir and Rillikudi, ete, 
The abbreviated form of Killiin the first two names supports the supposition that Kili is only 
a shortened form of Killi. 

We cannot ignore the fact that the Pallavas had extended their sway into the Trichinopoly el 
Taniore districts in ancient times. The inscription of the Pallava king Mahéndray arman in the 
upper rock-cut cave at Trichinopoly, the anciené names of villages such as Simbavishnuo-chatar- 
védimanhgalam!! and Mahéndramangalam!5 and the structural monument of the Pallavas discovered 
at Tiruppattir's amply bear testimony to this fact, It is not, therefore, unreasonable to expect the 
mention of some of these Pallava sovereigns in Kéyzlolugu. Rajamahéndra referred to in the book is 
perhaps identical with Mahéndravarman. It is inexplicable why he is called a Chéla, except by 
supposing that the connection between the Chélas and the ancient Pallavas which we have already 
noticed in the legend about Tondaiman Ilandiraiyan, led the author of Kéyilolugu to regard this king 
as a Chila. Among the Chélas described in Tami] literature, there is none bearing the name Nanda- 
Chéle, Nor does this name occur in the genealogy of the Chélas given in stone inscriptions _and 
copper-plate grants of that branch of the revived Chéla kings who ruled from their capital at 
Tanjore. But in the Telugu districts of the Madras Presidency have been discovered a number of 
inscriptions which belong to an earlier line of the same family who trace their descent from Karik§la. 
Here, a sovereign called Nandivarman actually figures and he might be the person referred to in the 
Kéyilolugu. , 

A short note on the date of the three Alvars will not be out of place here, Tirumangai’s notice 
of the military achievements of Nandivarman Pallavamalla, in his hymn on Paraméévaravinnagar 
is very well known, Rai Bahadur Venkayya has shown that this Vaishnava saint was a contempo- 
vary of the Pallava king Vayiramégan whom he identifies with Dantivarman, the immediate 
successor of Nandivarman, The date thus arrived at for the saint is the last quarter of the 8th 
century A.D. Kéyilolugu makes Madhurakavi and Nammiivir contemporaries of Tirnmangai. 
Nammilvar appears to have been elder to Madhurakavi who is expressly stated to have set up an 
image of the former at Tirunagari. This statement is against what is said in the Guruparampard- 
prabhdva, where the relationship between Madhurakavi and Nammilvir is stated to be that of 
preceptor and disciple. Madhurakavi Al]viir’s real name was Marangiiri, which we find in the Vélvikudi 
copper-plate grant, and in a stone inscription in the Narasimha-perumil temple at Anaimalai in the 
Madura district, In these, he is described as conversant with the sdstras, as a poet and as an 
eloquent speaker. He was a chief of Karavandapuram, bore the title Mivéndamangalapéraraiyan 
and was the crest-jewel of the Vaiydya family. He was the uztaramantrin of the Pandya king 
Miranjadaiyan alas Neduijadaiyan. In the third year of this king the saint was living but appears 
to have died sometime before A,D. 769-70, when the cave temple of Narasiznha-perumil at Anaimalai 
was consecrated, Itis thus evident that Madhurakavi lived prior to A.D. 769. If Tirumanga 
Alvar was a contemporary of Madhurakavi, as stated in the Kéyilolugu, it is just possible that he 
lived during the time of Nandivarman Pallavamalla whose last date is A.D. 765 and of his successor 
Vayiramégan aléas Dantivarman. Nammiilvar’s real name was Karimaran and he was the adhikdrin 
of the city of Kurugar alias Alvar-Tirunagari, The name suggests that he must have been the 
father of Madhurakavi, if the statement in the Kéytlolugu, that the latter set up an image of 

16 This village is in the Trichinopoly district. 16 This village is also in the Trichinopoly district. 
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Nammilvir is true; but it is against the traditional account of the Vaishnavas, At any rate, there 
is no doubt that the three were contemporaries and that they lived in the middle of the 8th 
century A.D. 

The next royal person who contributed to the repairs of the Srfraigam temple is Chéléndra. 
simha. This Choléndrasitha has not yet been identified with any of the known kings of the Chéla 
dynasty, But there is not the slightest doubt as to his being a historical personage. At the village 
of Mélpadi on the western bank of the river Nugé are two temples, at present called Chélésvara and 
Sémanitha. The inscriptions in the former state that it was built by the Chéla king Rajarija I 
(A.D. 985-1018), who named it Ariiijigai-Iévara, The lithic records in the other temple disignate 
it as Chéléndrasimhésvara and one of them, dated in the 14th year of the reign of Rajardaja I, 
mentions Chéléndrasimha Mayilatsi who, as his name indicates, must have been an officer under the 
king. From the first part of his name it can be said that Chéléndrasimba was a surname of 
Rijaraja I. Though there is no statement in the Mélpadi records to the effect that Chéléndra- 
sitnha-lévara was built by Rajardja, there is thus no doubt that the temple came into existence 
during his time as Chéléndrasimha was one of his surnames, In this connection it may also be 
noted (1) that the village of Mélpadi itself was called Rajésrayapuram after one of the surnames of 
Rajarija, (2) that the two temples in the village bear records of his, and (3) that the name 
Chéléndrasimba does not occur in earlier records than the time of Rajaraja. 


Réamanuja and his predecessors. 


When Uyyakkondér and Manakkalnambi were managing the affairs of the Srirahgam temple, 
there was a powerful invasion by one of the Gajapati kings of Orissa, When the news of it reached 
the island, the people removed the god Alagiyamanarala to Tirumflirutjélai and kept it there for one 
year. At this time, several residents of Sriraigam proved themselves enemies of the god and most of 
those who performed worship in the temple, died. Persons belonging to other creeds oceupied the 
temple premises and built houses of their own. Worship in the temple fell into the hands of 
Nambis who were conversant in the Vaikhdnaéa Sastras. Under the influence of these two managers, 
a certain Alavandar was induced to becowe a Vaishnava and entrusted with the management of the 
temple which he ably conducted for a long time. 

The successor of Alavandar i in the office of the manager of the Srirabgam temple was the great 
Vaishnava teacher Ramanuja. Of him the book relates a long story. He was born at Sriperam- 
bidir and was undergoing educational training under Yadavaprakasa. When entrusted with the 
management of the temple, he went minutely into every account and fixed the scale of expenditure 
required for each occasion, In his scrutiny, he found out that the treasury was in a state of confo- 
sion and he, therefore, applied himself strenuously to organise a system for the better conduct of 
business. In this, he was strongly opposed by the temple servants who began to give him trouble, 
He was, therefore, forced to leave the place. He is said to have spent two years at Tiruveallarai 
where he built a tank, Coming back to Srirahgam, he divided the work of the temple in 10 
different branches and appointed persons to carry them out. It is said that the arrangement made 
by him contributed largely to increase the wealth of the temple. After providing for the recitation 
of Tiruvdymoli, Tirumolé and other Vaishnava hymns in the temple, he went out on a tour to 
establish the superiority of the Vaiehnava creed in all quarters, leaving Mudali Andan in his place 
at Sriratgam. Ramfnuja soon fell out with the Choja king who was a staunch Saiva and whose 
persecutions of the Vaishnavas drove the teacher to seek shelter in the country of the Hoysalas. 
Raminuja is said to have been in charge of the Srirangam temple for a period of 60 years prior to 
the commencement of his religious tour. Kéyilolugualso records that a certain Kuléttunga succeeded 
the Chéla king who persecuted Ramanuja and that the new sovereign was rather favourable to the 


Vaishnarites. 
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It is interesting to note that Bitti was the Hoysala sovereign that gave Rimanuja protec- 
tion. Animportant event in the career of this sovereign was ‘his conversion from the Jain 
faith to that of Vishnu by the apostle Rima&aouja who had taken refuge in bis territory from the 
persecutions of the Chéla king, an uncompromising Saiva. This step accompanied by a change 
in his name to Vishnuvardhana, by which he is principally known, probably took place in. about 
A.D. 11172? As Bitti’s conversion seems to have happened not long after Raémanuja left 
Sriraigam on his religious tour, we may roughly assign A.D. 1057-1117 for his management of 
the temple. The date of the Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana enables us to identify the Kuléttunga 
referred to in the Kéyilolugu with Kuléttunga I. In this connection it may also be noted that in 
an inscription of Bitti, be claims to have defeated. Ra jéndra-Chéla, who must be identical with 
Kuléttuiga I, because the latter called himself by that name in his earlier records. It is nowhere 
stated who the Chéla king that persecuted the Vaishnava teacher was; but as Kéyzlolugu makes 
him the predecessor of Kuléttniga I, we may not be wrong to identify him with Virarajéndra, 
whose dates range from A.D. 1052 to 1062. 


Hoysala Kings and Ministers. 


We have now to notice some of the Hoysala kings and their ministers that are represented 
in the Kéyilolugu. To acertain Vira-Narasiigaraja, the king of the Kanarese people (Kannadiya- 
rfja) is ascribed the building of one of the mandapas in the temple. Without more details; it is 
not possible to say if this king is identical with Narasimha II or Narasimha III, both of whom had 
interfered with the politics of the Chélas. Narasimha II rescued the Chiéla king Rajaraja III at 
Séndamangalam where he was. kept as a prisoner by K6-Peruiijiiga, As Viraséméévara is called 
the uncle of Rajéndra-Chéla II], it might be.inferred that Rajaraja IIL had married a daughter 
of Narasimha Il, and it was probably.this relationship that induced Narasimha II to. help -the 
other when overpowered by the Pallava general, Peruiijinga. - The establishment of the Hoysala 
capital at Kannantir, 7.e. Samayavaram in the Trichinopoly district, might partly be to help the 
sinking Chola power from the attacks of the Pandyas and partly also to guard the extended Hoysala 
dominions, Gahgaiyadéva Sihgaya-Dandaniyaka, the secretary of the Hoysala king (Pratépa- 
chakravartin), is said to have improved or constracted the sacred hall (drégyasdlai) and the covered 
enclosure (itrunadatméligai) round the temple. In an inscription of the 28rd year of Virasémésvara, 
mention is made of a certain Singana-Dandanayaka who might probably be identical with the 
person referred to above. The constraction of the thousand-pillared mandapa in the temple was 
begun prior to the time of Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya I, by a certain Perumale-Dandanidyaka 
who was an officer under Kampaya-Dandaniyaka. From an inscription!® at Mannargnudi in the 
Tanjore district, we know, that Kampaya-Dandaniyaka was the minister (pradhdni) of Vira 
Sémésvara and that he set up an image of a god inthe Kailisanithasvamin temple at the place in 
the 26th year of the king. . It is interesting to note that another officer of the same. king was 
_Appanna-Dandanayaka who figures ina record at Tirumaiyam in the Pudukkéttai state! where 
he is styled as the conqueror of Kana-nédu. The Tiruyéndipuram record. shows that this. general 
Was originally in the employ of Narasimha II, 

Koyilolugu next registers the fact that Kampaya-Dandandyaka the minister (pradhdn?) of 
Pratapachakravartin Rimanathadéva.a descendant in the line of, Ballala contributed very largely 
to the additions and repairs, .The mandapa in front of the shrine of Paravdsudéva, that in front 

of the goddess and the shrinés of Sudaréana-Perumil and Lakshmindriyana, as well as several other 
minor works, are attributed to him. Certain improvements are also ascribed.to the minister’s elder 
brother, Kariyamanikka-Dandaniyaka, 


17 T have extracted this from Mr - Rice’s Mysore, 


38 No, 97 of the Mairas Epigraphical Collection for 1897, 19 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1907,.p. 69. 
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Stone inscriptions of Vira-Rimanitha have also been found at Srirahgam. The date of his 
accession to the throne hed been fixed at A.D. 1255 from the fact that one of his Kannantir 
records couples the Ith regnal year with the cyclic year Prajipati, One of the inscriptions of 
Rimanitha at Srirahgam is dated in his second year (=A.D. 1257), and this had been taken te 
show that the defeat inflicted by J. Sundara-Pandya I, on VirasOmésvarain A.D. 1255, had no lasting 
effect. It is worthy of note that Kampaya-Dandandyaka served both under Viraséméévara and 
his son, Ramaniitha. 

Jaftivarman Sundara-Pandya I. 


We have now to notice the works of anether and a more important person. This is Sundara- 
Pandya who, as his name indicates, was a Pandya king, Kéyilolugu says of him that he defeated 
the Chéra, Chéla, the Vallala (¢.¢., the Hoysalas) and others, assumed the &:ruda ‘ who took every 
country’ and made munificent gifts from the immense booty that he had obtained from the 
vanquished sovereigns, As agent to the reyal donor, Pallavan Vilopparaiyan Kariyamanikkan, 
a native of the Pandya country, effected innumerable repairs and additions to the Ranganatha 
temple, Construction of several ¢wldpurusha mandapas and the completion of the work in the 
thousand-pillared mandapa, already referred to, are ascribed to Sundara-Pandya and itis also said 
that the festival conducted in the latter place thenceforward came to ke called after him, The king 
caused to be made two gold images, one of Nilaméai alias Sérakulavalli which he set up on the 
southern side of the fower-mandapa and the other was of the god but was called Ponméynda- 
Perumal, after the donor. It was set up in the stone shrine or strong room on the eastern side 
adjoining the Sanidna-mandapa of Pertyatiruradi, Itis said that the donor originally wanted to 
present an image of himself in gold under the name Ponméynda-Pernmal, but finding that the 
temple authorities did not yery much relish this idea, he had to abandon it and shape the image 
after the deity, He made presents of jewelled ornaments and coat of gems to the gods Periya-Perumal 
and Alagiyamanavala; acoat of gems to Tiruvanantilvar; ornaments of ruby (médntkkam) and 
diamond (vaytram), @ coat and crown of gems, a garland of ruby (mdnikkam), a necklace of lotuses, 
a garland of gold Senéaga flowers, another of Kalunir flowers in gems, a cloth of gold and various 
other ornaments to Periya-Perum4]. He then caused to be covered with gold-plates several parts of 
the temple; erected a gold flag-staff; presented tubs, lamp-stands and dishes, al] made of gold; 
caused to be dug up a spring in the Kaveri for the bathing of the god; made a gold boat for the 
pleasure-roving of the god and his consorts ; provided richly for the sacred offerings in the temple 
and presented gold cars, efc. Sundara-Pandya is said to have expended 18 lakhs of gold pieces for 
covering the temple with gold plates and another 18 lakhs for other purposes and thus acquired the 
name ‘he who covered the temple (of Srirabgam) with gold.’ 

The title Lmmandalamungonda, given in the book to Sundara-Pandyadéva, enables us to identi- 
fy him with Jativarman Sundara-Pandya I, the date of whose accession fell in A.D. 1251. He 
appears to have reigned until at least A.D. 1271.20 In the historical introduction of this king, he 
styles himself as the ornament of the race of the Moon, z.e. the Pandya, the Madhava of the city of 
Madhura, the uprooter of the Kérala race, a second Rima tn plundering the island of Lankd, the 
thunderbolt to the mountain—the Chéls race, the dispeller of the Karnita king, the fever to the 
elephant Kathika king, ze. (the Gajapati) king of Cuttack (in Orissa), the jungle fire to the forest 
Viragandagopala, the lion to the deer Ganapati (¢.¢. the Kakatiya king Ganapati), who was the 
lord of Kiiichi, who performed the anointment of the victors at Vikramasingapura, z.¢, Nellore. He 
is said to have taken Sriraigam from the Moon of the Karnita which means the Hoysala Vira- 
séméévara, That the latter’s capital, Kannanir,t.c. Samayavaram, was amongst his possessions 





20 No, 198 of the Madras Epigraphival collection for, 1906, 
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has been surmised from the fact that he issued a grant from that city. Inscriptions of his reign are 
found from the distant Nellore to the extreme south, and point unmistakably to the vastness of his 
empire. Sundara-Pandya’s conquest of the Hoysala king Viraséméévara and the capture of his new 
capital, Kannaniir, must have left him in possession of the Kongu country and what surrounded 
Trichinopoly. ‘The victory over the Chélas and Viragondagépila should have brought almost the 
rest of the Tami] districts under his sway. The subjugation of the Gajapati king of Cuttack in 
Orissa and the Kakatiya sovereign, Ganapati, should have secured the Telugu country for the invincible 
conqueror. His performance of the anointment of the victors at Vikramasiigapura, 7.e. Nellore, is of 
the greatest significance in history, as it shows that not only the southern portion of the Presidency but 
the north as well acknowledged his supreme power. Jativarman Sundara-Pindya I. may thus be re- 
garded as the greatest Pandya sovereign, as his dominions reached the utmost limit of expansion. In 
this connection we may note the remark made by the Muhammadan historian that ‘ Ma’bar (the name 
by which the Pandya country was known to the Muhammadans) extends from Qulam, #.e. Quilon, to 
Nilawir (Nellore), nearly 800 pharasangs along the sea-coast ; and in the language of the country, 
the king is called Dewar which signifies that he is the lord of the Empire.’2! Jativarman Sundara- 
Pandya I. seems to have issued coins bearing several legends. Some at least of those with the 
inscription Sundara-Pandya are his. Dr. Hultzsch has adduced grounds to show that coins bearing 
the legend Zildndalatydndn™ belong to him. Mr. Tracy has secured a coin which contains the 
characteristic emblem of the Pandyas, vzz., the double fish on the obverse side, while the reverse bears 
the lecend Kédandardma, There are reasons to suppose that this coin is one of Jatiivarman 
Sundara-Pindya I’s. In his historical introduction, the king calls himself a second Réma in 
plundering the island of Lanka, There are also stone epigraphs of the same sovereign which provide 
for festivals called Kédandardman-sand1, and these declare that the festivals were so named after the 
king himself. Nothing could be more convincing than the two grounds here set forth for the 
identity of the Kédandardma of the coins with Jativarman Sundara-Pindyal. A great conquetor 
2s he was, there is nothing fabulous in the estimate of his munificent gifts to the Sriratgam 
temple. 

The next royal personage referred to in the book is Kuléttuhga. There were three kings of 
this name and it is not possible to say which of them is alluded to here, 


Muhammadans advance on Sriraigam. 


On page 44, Kéyilolugu registers the fact that in Saka 1149 expired Aksheya-sathvatsara, the 
Muhammadans (tulukkar) took hold of Tondai-mandalam and advanced southward passing 
Samayavaram (on their way). Consternation prevailed when the news of this reached the temple 
authorities at Srirahgam. Srirahgandtharaja, who was then in charge of the affairs of the temple, 
is said to have ordered that the 12,000 images in the Tiruvélakkam should not be disturbed. To 
save them and the temple treasure from the destruction and plunder of the invading iconoclasts, a 
stone structure covering the particular spot was ordered to be erected, Some ef the important 
deities and part of the treasure of the sacred place were sent away tothe south. As apprehended, 
the Muhammadans entered the Raiganatha temple, mutilated and destroyed such of the i images that 
they came by. 

The same event is referred to on page 61 where Saka 1249 coupled with the cyclic year 
Akshaya is assigned to it instead of 1149. It may be noted that the cyclic year Akshaya regularly 
corresponds to Saka 1249 but not to Saka 1149. The latter is, therefore, an evident mistake. 


2 Sir W. H. Elliot’s Bistory of India, p. 82, 


** The legend of Elldndalaiyanin in Nos, 188 and 187 of Sir Walter Elliot’s collection has been misread as 
Romarakblahale but appeara to have been subsequently corrected. 
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God Alagiyamanavala was removed by way of Jyétishkudi where they kept it for one month, 
Tirumalirunjélai near Madura where it was kept for one year, K¢likkédu in the Malayalam country 
where it was kept for one year and whither several deities from other parts of the country had alse 
been removed, Tirakkanambai, Puiganir, Tirundriyanaporam (7.e, Mélakéte) where it was kept for 
along time and finally to the hillat Tiruvéigadam (¢.¢. Tirupati). In the last place it was wor 
shipped for several years until Saka 1293. 

It is worth while to note here what Dr. Burneil says about the advent of the Muhamma- 
dans in Southern India. ‘ About the year A. D. 1311 (Nelson says A. D. 1324, but does not 
give his reasons) the Musaimans under Malik Kafur conquered Madura and held the country for 
48 years. Kampana-Udaiyar and his successors conquered and held both the Pandya and the Chéla 
countries till towards the end of the century when gradually the whole of the South of India fell 
under the sovereignty of Vijayanagar (A. D. 1370)"23, Though Malik Kafur’s invasion of the 
Dekhan tock place about A. D. 1310-11, yet itis reasonable to suppose that some time elapsed 
before the Musalmans could ge so far south as Madura or Trichinopoly. Mr. Nelson’s view 
that the Muhammadans entered Madura about A.D.1324 seems to get some support from 
Kéyilolugu which places the event at A. D, 1327. Dr. Burnell’s statement that abont A. D. 1370 
the whole of Southern India fell under the sovereignty of Vijayanagar is completely borne out by 
the book under reference which assigas the reconsecration of god Alagiyamanavdla in the 
Srirangam Temple to Saka 1293. 

Vijayanagara Kings. 


Kéyilolugu records that, by the influence of Vidydranya, the city of Anaigondi, where the 
Rayas had established a dynasty, grew in importance. This statement is completely in accordanca 
with the stone inscriptions. The first great sovereign of the Vijayanagara dynasty who added 
greatly to the dominions was Harihara I (Saka 1261-1271). In his reign flourished the highly 
learned Vidyiranya also known by the name of Vidydttrtha and Bharatitirtha Srtp4da, who in a 
record at Sringéri is said to have been greatly instrumental in founding the dynasty, This 
inscription registers that in order to celebrate the victorions establishment of his empire from the 
eastern to the western Ocean, Harihara with his five brothers made a grant of nine villages to the 
matha at Sringéri in Saka 1268, Parthiva. 

Continuing, the book relates that during the reign of Harthara Il, Tondai-mandalam was 
conquered. One of the officers, of this king named Goppana-Udaiyar who was residing al Sefiji 
(in the South Arcot District) visited Tirupati to worship the god and under orders from the lord 
of Chandragiri he went and resided with him for some time. Goppana then removed the image of 
Alagiyamanavila from Tirumalai (i, ¢. Tirupati) to Sitgapuram near Seiji. He marched against 
the Muhammadans with a strong force and defeated them completely. In Saka-samvat 1293, the 
Paridhavi-sathvatsara, on the 17th solar day of the month of Vaisakha, Goppana brought back the 
image of Perumal] to Srirahgam and reconsecrated the god and his consort (Nédchchiydr). He 
engraved on the outer portion of the east side of the temple wall (built by Dharmavarman) the 
following verse: 

srarar aeayT (published in Zp, Ind., Vol. VIL). 

Goppana-Udaiyar also granted to Uttamanambi for the benefit of the temple, 52 villages, 
the income from which amounted to 17,000 gold pieces, A certain Gundu Saluvaiya who 
aecompanied Goppana to Srtrahgam cast in bell-metal the plate of the flag-staff and set if in place 
of the gold one which the Muhammadans had destroyed. At the instance of prince Viruppanne~ 
Udaiyar, son of king Harihara II, Uttamanambi built a tuldpurusha-mandapa to the east of the 








23 Mr, Sewell’s List of Ant. Vol. I, p. 284. . 
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fiag-stafi. Viruppana-Udaiyar performed here his taldbhdra ceremony. The gold presented on this 
occasion, together with what was given when Harihara performed the same ceremony, the gilding of 
the viména of Kuttikkéyil and the present of 9 gold vessels, form the rich gifts of the time. 
When Utiamanambi was managing the affairs of the temple at Srirangam, the Vijayanagara 
empire was ruled by no less than three kings. ‘The names of these and those of their chief ministers 
are mentioned on p. 47, Here we find that during the 15 years from Saka 1304 expired, 
Rudhiréddgari-Saivatsara, Uttamanambi went to Vijayanagar four or six times and received rich 
donations ard endowments at the hands of Harihararaya-Maharaya, Viruppana-Udaiyar, Gépana- 
Udaiyar, Muttaya-Dannayaka and Annar-Goppanar, the chief officer who executed the orders of 
Sémaya-Danniyaka who was the winister of Kampana-Udaiyar. 

The dates of Kampana II range from Saka 1283 to 1296, those of Harihara II, from Saka 
1299 to 1324 and of the latter’s son Viruppana II, from Saka 1801 to 1322. In the first place it is 
necessary to note that according to Héyilolugu Annar-Goppanar and Goppana are two different persons, 
A record of Kampana IJ, found at Dalavanir, not far from Gingi im the South Arcot district, is- 
dated in the cyclic year Subhakrit (=Saka 1285) and registers an order of Siluva Mangw issued in 
accordance with a letter from Annar-Goppanar, Itis evident from this that Annar-Goppanar was 
an officer under Kampana-Udaiyar. Mr.J. Ramayya Pantulu draws attention to a statement in the 
Telugu work, Jaimint Bhdratam, which credits this Séluva Mahgu with successes obtained for a 
certain Sdmparaya in his battles with the Sultan of the South. The above fact coupled with what 
has been said of Goppanna-U daiyar that he gained victories over the Mubammadans shows that the 
Bahmani kings were a source of trouble during this period and that they were put dow by the power 
of the Vijayanagara kings. Among the persons who took an active part in the war against the 
Muhammadans, we may mention Goppanna, Séluva Mangu and Gundu Sadluva. We have made a 
short notice of the first two, and it will be useful to note what we know of the last member who 
appears to be identical with Saluva Mahgu’s father. Gundu was the general of Kampana (Saka 
1283-1296) and his exploits are described in the following terms in a stone inscription discovered 
in the Mysore State:—‘ Into the flames of his valour the Yavana, the Turuskka and the Andhra 
hostile kings, fell like moths. Dragging the elephant-like Saipa, Patheya and other proud turushkag 
along by their hair in battle, he tied them up in his stables like monkeys’4. At Tittakudi there is 
an inseription®5 of Kampana II, dated in Saka 1295, Paridhavi, which registers gilts made by 
Sémayya-Dannayaka. An Achchararapakkam record (No, 250 of 1902) of the same king mentions 
both Goppana and Sémappa as the ministers of the sovereign. There is little doubt as to the 
identity of Sémappa of this inscription with Sémayya; and Goppana is probably identical with 
Gopana-Udaiyar. Muddaya-Danndyaka referred to in Kéyilofugu is probably the same as Mudda- 
Dand&dhipa mentioned as donor in a record of Harihara IT, found at Harihar (No. 142 of 1899), 
Another variant of his name occurring in inscriptions is Muddapa. He was the minister of Bukka 
£ (Saka 1274-1298) and continued to hold the same office under Harihara II (Saka 1299-1824)26, 

According to Kéyilolugu, there was some dispute between the Saivites of Jambuk@évaram and 
the Vaishnavites of Sriraigam between the Saka years 1294 and 1297. The management of the 
Srirahgam temple, in the interval between Saka 1804 and 1819, whem Harihara II and his son 
Viruppana were ruling at Vijayanagar, was in the hands of Periya-Krishnaraya Uttamanambi, At 
the Instance of Harihara I, he made an ivory cot anda fine bed for the god, and placed them in 
the mandapa of Alagiyamanavala. At this time, Nigamahgalam Annappa-Udaiyar gilded the 
pillars of Amudu-mandapa and covered with silver-plates the plank on which food was served and 
distributed to the temple servants. Timmarahuttaraya, the agent of Siluva Gépalaraja also con- 
tributed his mite of gilding. During the three years, vzz., Saka 1319-1322, a certain Védaryabhatta 


% Epigraphia Carnatica, Hassan-distriot,..-; . 28 Nov 13.0f 1903, ... -2¢ Epigraphia Carnatica, p, xxix, 
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looked after the temple affairs. His arrogance and gross mismanagement led Viruppanna-Udaiya 
to interfere. The following verse states that a certain Gépana Timmardja was sent from Vijayanagar 
to depose Védarya and to invest Meynilaiyitta Uttamanambi with powers to manage the temple 
affairs which he performed satisfactorily till Saka 1840, Vikrama-Sathvatsara. 

LAT STTT AR AT TT TT OTAET : | TeTeTeN Ta ear a ere eT STAN 

The next Vijayanagara king represented in the book under review is Bhipati-Udaiyar. The 
copper image of Garuda set up by a Chéla king in former times having been mutilated, a fresh one 
was made in its place, This fact is recorded in the following stanza:— 


~~ ~~ 
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The shrine of Sri-Rama, which was also built by a Chola king, was now repaired and the image. 
of Sidikkudutta-Nachchiyar was placed init. A kitchen was newly constructed to this shrine. 
Repairs of those parts of the temple which had suffered damage at the hands of the iconoclasts as 
well as certain additions are attributed to Chakraraya who appears to have executed them at the 
instance of the king. In honour of the king’s birthday a festival was also conducted in the temple 
on the day when Punarvasu was the nakshatra, the month Tai and the year Manmatha, It ig 
said that on this occasion the goddess was taken round the town inacar. The cyclic year Manmatha 
fell in Saka 1337, Two kings are known by the name of Bhipati Udaiyar. One of them was the 
son of Bukka IT, while the other was the father of Dévardya II. As the dates of both range from 
Saka 1331 to 1343, it is not easy to say which of them is referred to in the Kéytlolugu, 

In Saka 1343 expired, Plava-Samvatsara, Ellainilaiyitta Uttamanambi went to Vijayanagar, 
pleased Gejavéttai Pratapadévardya, received several dirudas from him, secured for his younger 
brother Chakraraya, the seal of the great Raya (i.e., the Vijayanagara king), performed a tour of 
pilgrimage to important centres of worship, returned to Srtraigam and resided there scrutinizing 
the accounts relating to the villages granted to the temple, until the cyclic year Promédita 
corresponding to Saka 13845. The king here referred to is Dévardya II, son of Viravijaya alias 
Vijaya Bhipati. Most of his inscriptions furnish him with the title ‘who witnessed the elephant 
haunt.’ As the dates of this sovereign range from Saka 1343 to 1368, Uttamanambi’s visit to the 
court of Vijayanagar appears to have taken place soon after his coronation, 

In Saka 1347, Bhipalaraya was the Vijayanagara sovereign. This king must be identical with 
Srigiri Bhapala whose copper-plate grant dated in the same year is published in Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. VIII, pp. 306 ff. 

Troubles with the SAéluvas, 

Tirumalainétha Uttamanambi went to Vijayanagar in Saka 1366, Raktakshi-Sarnvateara and 
in Saka 1374 Prajapati during the reign of Praudhadévaréya Mallikarjuna and received a grant 
of 22 villages for the temple. He effected certain repairs, constructed the hundred-pillared 
‘ mandapa and bathed the god with 1,000 pots of water, At the instance of the Vijayanagara officer 
(Danniyake), the same person built a shrine to Hanumat, A certain Kampardja was sent in Saka 
- 1880, Pramadhi, to Trichinopoly to put down the power of Séluva Tirumalairaja who appears to 
have tried to assert his independence and in Saka 1383 expired, Chitrabhanu, he executed extensive 
gilding work at a cost of 1,600 palam of gold. About the same time Jannaya-Nayaka set up onone . 
of the gépuras, the image of the dvdrapdlakas which had been mutilated by the Muhammadans. 
‘Two years after this, SAluva Tirumalairdja contended that he must be left in undisturbed possession 
of the Trichinopoly district and this was the cause of quarrel between him and Kamparija, The 
people of the Southern and Northern banks (of the Kiivéri) the members of the sadhkd (village 
assembly), all the country-men and ryots gathered together, destroyed the maz and lived for 
12 years (.e., from Saka 1380-1392) in the hundred-pillared mandapa of the temple and outgide of 
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the town. Finally, in Saka 1392 expired, Khara, Saluva Tirumalairaja established himself firmly 
over Trichinopoly and the Tandalsimai. In the mandapa of Alagiyamanavala, he raised a platform 
in sandal-wood and made an ivory bed to the god. Mallidévanputttr is said to have been granted 
by a certain Annappa-Udaiyar in Rudhirddgiri-Samvatsara corresponding to Saka 1885, And in 
the same year, Andappa-U daiyar Tirumalaitandir granted Gudiydlam village to the temple and 
Nagarasa-Udaiyar built the enclosure wall of the shrine of the goddess, 

At Sriraigam there is a stone inscription”? of Séluva Tirnmalai raja dated in Saka 1385 
expired, Subhgnu, which may, in all probability, refer to the chief against whom Kamparaja was sent, 
Another record of the same ruler dated three years earlier, 7,e,, in Vikrama is found at Tirukkattup- 
palli28 About the first of these records, Dr, Hultzsch remarks that he is identical with the Tuluva 
king Timma, the founder of the second dynasty of Vijayanagar, as in the Sanskrit verses at the end 
of the inscription the king is called Gépa-Timma,2® The Gangaikondachélapuram record®° of 
Virdpaksha III dated in Saka 1405, Subhakyit, mentions Tirumalairaja and this is perhaps the latest 
reference to Saéluva Tirumalairaja, . The inscriptions of the Séluva king Tirumalai discovered in 
the Trichinopoly district and his final triumph in asserting his independence prove the weakness 
of the Vijayanagara sovereign of the day and the growing importance of the Saluvas who in the 
end overthrew the Central Government, 


S4luva Usurpation. 


Krishnaréya Uttamanambi, the younger brother of Tirumalainitha Uttamanambi came 
to manage the affairs of the temple in Saka 1409 expired Plavanga. He secured as many as 20 
villages from persons like Eramaichi Timmappa-Nayaka and contributed his share of the repairs 
to the temple, Vira-Narasingaraya defeated Praudhadévariya in Saka 1409, Saumya, and ruled 
the Vijayanagara kingdom with Kanigiri®! as his capital, Ramaraja, the elder brother of the 
conqueror and a learned scholar, obtained from him an order to the effect that the 108 sacred places 
of the Vaishnavas should be under his sway, He went to Srirabgam where he received the name 
Kandadsi Annan. At this time Kénérirdja, who succeeded Saluva Tirumalairaja in the Govern- 
ment of the Trichinopoly district (gmat) favoured the people of Tiruvanaikkaval, gave away the 
temple villages to Kéttai-simantan Sennappa-Nayaka, extracted puravari, kanikkat, pattu, 
partvatiam and such other taxes and caused much annoyance to the:temple authorities at Srirahgam. 
When the matter was repeatedly reported by Kandadai Rimanuja to Narasi-Nayaka, the latter 
came with a large army, put down Kénériraja and took away the charge of the district from his 
hands. Narasa then got back to the temple those villages which it had been dispossessed of, remitted 
the newly imposed taxes, and removed all the grievances of the people. Some persons, being unable 
to bear the oppression of Kénériraja, mounted up the gépura and put an end to their lives 
by falling from it. The images of these were set up on the gépura. As brother of the king and 
partly also on account of his good works, Kandadai Ramanuja was treated with great respect. The 
number of villages got back to the temple from Sennappa-Nayaka and others was 63. Two years 
after, é.¢., in Saka 1418, Virddhikyit, afew of the dévaddna villages were sold away to put right 
Rajamahéndran-tiruvasal, which had suffered considerable damage by the fall of a thunderbolt 
during the commotion caused by the Muhammadan invasion. 

Narasd-Nayaka’s action in the Trichinopoly district receives confirmation from other sources. 
It is well expressed in the following extract from Mr. Sewell. ‘The glorification attached to 
the name of Sabgama coincides with that ascribed in a subsequent period to the then sovereign Narasa 
and it was probably a formula, It states that he worshipped at Riméévaram, built a bridge over 
a ee ee 
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the Kavért, crossed it, defeated his enemy, and captured Srirangam.’’ The statement that Vira- 
Narasimha defeated Praudhadévaraya is not new to history. Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu in his 
article on the Dévulapalli plates of Immadi Nrisimha sums up the events of this period as narrated 
by the Portuguese chronicler Nuniz. ‘ According to Nuniz, the fullowing are briefly the 
circumstances that led to the downfall of the frst and the accession of the second dynasty. The 
Jast great king of the first dynasty was Dévariya II who ruled till about A.D. 1449. The 
next 40 or 50 years saw no less than five sovereigns. All of them were weak and imbecile, The last 
of them, whom Nuniz calls ‘ Pardea Rao,’ seems to have been the worst of the lot. And in his time 
the empire declined even more than in the time of his four immediate predecessors. It occurred to 
Narasitnharaya, who was the principal minister and general of the state, that a change of sovereign 
was necessary to prevent the kingdom from falling a prey to its hereditary enemy, the Bahmani 
kings. And with the consent and support of the other generals and ministers, he seized the throne 
and kingdom, allowing the king to make his escape.” As regards the date of the usurpation by 
Narasymgua, the same writer remarks ‘‘there are no means of fixing the exact year of the 
usurpation ; but this event must be placed between the Saka year 1408 (= A. D. 1486-7) which 
ig the latest known date of the first dynasty and Saka 1418, Rakshasa (= A.D. 1495-6) which is 
the earliest known reliable date of Immadi Narasimha.’’ Narasymgua of Nuniz has been identified 
with the Saluva king Vira-Narasimhardya. The statement in the Kéylolugu that Vira-Narasit- 
haraya defeated Praudhadévaraya places beyond all possible doubts the identity of Nuniz’s ‘ Padea 
Rao’ with Praudhadévardya. It is also worthy of note that the date of the first usurpation by 
Vira-Narasimhariya took place some time before Saka 1411, if not in that year. An inscription of 
Vira-Narasimharéya has been found at Varichchiyar in the Madura district. That Vtra- 
Narasimharaya prior to his obtaining the Vijayanagara throne was in the service of the last kings of 
that dynasty may be gathered from several stone records. He figures in an inscription of Saka 1390 
when Rajasékhara-Mabiraja son of Mallikarjuna was king. His general Narasa-Nayakka whv put 
down the power of K6néririija, usurped the Vijayanagara kingdom on the death of Vira-Narasithha- 
riya. And his records are found in the Madura and Trichinopoly districts, and establish in a way 
his conquest and the extent of his dominions, Sennappa-Nayakka is perhaps identical with 
Sennayadéva who figures in No. 4 of the Madras Epigraphical collection for 1896. It may be noted 
here that after Immadi Narasimha, Krishnaréya and Achyata had sway over the Trichinopoly 
district. It was during the time of these kings that fhe NAyakas of Madura got more or less 
independent power; but it may be said that they acknowlelged the central authority of the 
Vijayanagara kings. 
The Nayakas of Ma-ura, 

In Saka 1420, Trichinopoly and Madura were under the rale of Visvandtha-Nayakka, A 
certain Narasitnha-Désika, son of Vathiladésika, with the help of the Niyakka presented several gold 
vessels and gave three lakhs of gold (pieces) in addition. In Saka 1447 during therule of Krishnappa- 
Nayakka, he presented many jewels to the god and built steps on the southern bank of the Kavéri. 
As agent to Kumara Krishnappa, the same individual made for the god a coat of jewels 
and a crown ata cost of 1,50,000 gold pieces, In Saka 1500, Muttu-Vtrappa-N ayakka was ruling. 
Now Uttamanambi and Bhattar Tirumalachari quarrelled and the Vijayanagara king (réyar) 
sent an army against Trichinopoly, which was encamped at Tégir, perhaps identical with the village 
of the same name near the Grand Anicut. Raghunatha-Niyakka was the Rayar’s agent, The 
treachery of Uttamanambi led to the captivity of Bhattar Tirumalichiri, who was removed to the 
Durgam and kept there for six months until redeemed by a Reddi on payment of a ransom of 
20,000 gold pieces. The famous Gattival-Nayakkan flourished during this period. After Mutiu- 
Virappa, Tirumalai Sauri, perhaps Tirumalai-Nayakka, visited Srirahgam. 
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This is the account given in the Kéytlojugu of the Nayakas of Madura and their connection 
with Sriraigam. The dates furnished: here appear to be incorrect. Stone and copper-plate inscrip- 
tions hitherto discovered prove the correctness of the chronology as given in Mr. Sewell’s Lists of 
Antiquities, Vol. II, p. 200, for Mitte Krishna, Mutta Virappa Tirumalai-Nayakka, Muito 
Virappa II, or Viévanatha LV, and Chokkanatha. Muddu-Krishna’s line seems to have become 
extinct and it was only that of Viévanatha ILI. that continued to the 18th century, as several 
records call Mutta-Virappa and his brother Tirumala the sons of Vigvanitha III, For an account 
of the origin of the Nayakas, see Annuat Report on Epigraphy for 1909. Mr. Moore in his 
Déstrict Manual, p. 126, states that up to VigvanaAtha’s reign Uraiytir was the capital of the country, 
and that he, if be did not found Trichinopoly, at all events fortified and enlarged it. Mr. Sewell 
adds that the fort at Trichinopoly was strengthened by Krishnappa alias Periya-virappa, and 
Vigvanatha II, that perpetual fighting occurred during this period and that this distriet was the 
scene of constant bloodshed and strife. It is to Visvanatha that the town and rock of Trichinopoly 
owes much of their present grandeur and importance. Though Kéyilolugu stops with the mention 
of Tirumalai-Nayakka, there are evideaces of the rule of his successors over Trichinopoly, The 
present. Talak Katchery buildings are popularly ascribed to M.igammal and a copper-plate of her 
time registers gifts to the Srirafigam temple. 
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NADOL PLATES OF THE MAHARAJAPUTRA KIRTIPALA 
OF VIKRAMA SAMVAT 1218. 


BY PANDIT RAM KARNA; JODHPUR. 


us inscription has been edited by Prof. Kielhorn,! but as will be seen from the 

transcript subjoined and the photo-lith accompanying it, his transliteration was not eorrect in 
many respects. Besides, he was not able to identify the various places mentioned in the 
inscription. It, therefore, stands in.need of being re-edited. 
_ .,The plates are in the possession of ithe panchayat of the village of Nadél in the Désir{ 
(Gddwir) district of Marwir, although they relate to a Jaina temple at Nadlai, a village in 
the close vicinity. of Nad6él. ‘ It is a rule rigorously observed by this panchayat that unless all 
the members of it are present, the room wherein these plates are deposited is not to be opened. 
Fortunately, all the members were present at Nadél, except one, when I visited it in company 
of Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar in 1908. THe one absent had bué gone to a village close by, He 
was called back and the plates were shown and-impressions taken. 

The- account of its-contents hasbeen ably given by Prof. Kielhorn, and stands in no need 
of being modified or amplified except in two respects, Inline 12 is mentioned the name of 
Alhapa’s queen, Annalladévi, whose father, according to Prof. Kielhorn’s reading, was Anahula 
of the: Rashtranda race. But, as will be.seen from the photo-litho, the name is distinctly 
written Sahula, and not Anahula. Secondly, Prof. Kielhorn was unable to identify the twelve 
villages specified in-the inscription, eXcepttwo. But, all the places except one can be identified. 
They ‘are Naddilai-grima, Sujéra, Hariji, Kavilidam, €6nainan, Mérakara, Haravathdam, 
Madada, Kanasuvai, Dévasiri, Nadada, and Maiivad?i. Naddilai-grima is, of course, Nadlai 
(or, Narlai). Sijera is Sijapuri near Naylii but now desolate, Harijj is the same as Harji (in 
Jaldr)'on the border of the Gédwir district, at a distance of 20 kés from Désiri.. Kavilidar 
is probably Kailvida in the Udaipur territory about 16 miles N.-W. of Désiiri. Sondnath is 
obviously Sonsns, 4 miles,N.-W. of Dépairi. Morakara,is Morkha about 8 miles §.-S,-W. of 
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Sonana. Haravamdamh cannot be identified. Midida is obviously Modada or Mundadi, 4 
miles 8.-W. of Morkha. Kanasuvam is, in all. likelihood, Kani, a mile south of Sdnani. 
Deévasiri is doubtless Désiri. Naidada is Nadina in Bali (GOlwar) 8 miles from Nadol and 
Maiivadi is, perhaps Mori or Modi near Beda inthe Bali district and a Railway station on 
the R.-M. Railway. 

_ The inscription records a grant by the Rajaputra (or king’s son) Kirtipiala, son of 
Alhanadeva of Naddilai in favour of a Jaina temple, and consists of 34 lines of a pragasti 





with eight verses chiefly of genealogical matter, and the rest in prose. 

It opens with a verse invoking the blessing of the gods Brahman, Sridhara (Vishnu) and 
Sankara (Siva), who, always free from passions, are famous in the world as Jinas or Jaina 
Arhais. It is curious that the Hindu gods comprising the trinity are here called Jinas 
(Vv. 1). In the town of Sakambhari, there was born a king named Vakpatirdja in the 
Chaihamana race (V.2), Hisson named Lakshmana became king of Naddiilaand was succeeded 
by his son Sobdhita. From him sprang Baliraja. and after him there ruled his paternal uncle 
named Vigrahapala, son of Sdbhita (V- 3). Vigrahapila’s son was Mahendra, who was 
succeeded by his son Anrahilla, who again had Jéndrardja as his son, from whom was born 
Asaraja (V. 4). ASirja’s son was Alhata who was the lord of Naddila and who having 
defeated the ruler of Surishtra (Sorath in Kathiawir), extended his dominions (V. 5). He 
was married to Annalladévi? the daughter of Sahula? of the Rashtrauda (Rathor) race (V. 6). 
She gave birth to three sons, who were well versed in learning as well as in wielding arms, z7z., 
Kélhana, Gajastihha and Kirtipaia (V. 7). Of these, Kélhana, the eldest, who was possessed of 
all merits, was made a Kumara (or heir-apparent) and given a share in the government by his 
father (V. 8).4 Rajakula’ Alhanadeva and the Kumara Kelhanadeva were pleased to grant to 
the prince (Rajaputra) Kirtipaila twelve villages appertaining to Naddular (NadJaq) (ll. 17-19). 
The Rajaputra Kirtipala after bathing and performing religious rites : such as worshipping the 
Sun and Mahesvara (Siva), etc., and realising the transitoriness of this world, granted 
on Monday the 5th of the dark half of Srivana of the Vikrama year 1218 (corresponding to 
A.D, 25th July, 1160) a yearly sum of 2 drammas from each of the twelve villages of Naddulai 
to (the temple of) the Jina Mahavira at the village of Naddulai, and ordered that the money 
in question should be paid in the month of Bhidrapada of every year, commencing from that 
year [(é.¢., 1218) (ll. 20-26)]. The names of the twelve villages are enumerated (1. 27), 
wiz., Naddilai-grima, Sijera, Hariji, Kaviladam, Sdnadnam, Mdrakari, Haravamdam, Madada 
Kanasuvam, Dévasiri, Nadada, and Mativadi. It is further ordered (Il. 28-29) that this grant- 
money should be paid at the celebration of the Sasivatsari® each year and that none should 
interfere with this grant in future. If his descendants are deprived of their kingdom and some 
one succeeds them, he binds such new-comers also not to discontinue this grant (I. 30). 
hen follow the usual verses imprecating those who resume grants (lI. 31-82).? This grant 
is given with his own hand (¢. ¢., sign-mannal) by the Mahérajapuire, the illustrious Kirtipala. 
This grant was written under orders by Subhamkara, son of Damddara and grandson of the 
Kayastha Sodha of the Naigama lineage (II. 33-34). 

2 She is no doubt theAnaladevi mentioned in a Sanderav inscription, for the particulars of which, see 
Frog. Rep. Arch. Surv., West, Circle, for 1909, pp. 51-52.—D.R.B. 

3 Prof. Kielhorn reads Anahula, but itis Sahula 

4 Here the verses end and hence numbers of lines are quoted below. 

5 ‘his was a title borne by many RAjptit princes of the medisval times, who had become disciples of ascetic 
belonging to a sect called Raval (see above for 1910, p. 190)—D.B.B. 

6 Sarvatsart is the name given to the festival held by the Jainas on Bhadrapada sudi 5th, in commemoration 
of the anniversary of the Tirthamkara named Mahavirasvami when he obtained Nirvana.’ 

7 These verses are quoted in all grantg whether small or large. 
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THE MEDS OF MAKRAN. 
BY BAI BAHADUR B, A. GUPTE, F.Z.S.; CALCUTTA. 


Tin Meds of Makran are at the present day fishermen and sailors. It is an especially 
interesting study to trace their ancient history in order to find out who they are, and from where 
or how they came to the Southern Coast of Baluchistan. Herodotusin Vol. VII, page 62, 
(Rawlinson) says, “ These Medes were calied anciently by all people Arians, but when Medea, the 
Colchican, came to them from Athens, they changed their name.’’ Ritter (V. 458) adds that “ those 
Eastern and proper Indians, whose territory, however, Alexander never touched by a long way, call 
themselves in the most ancient period Arians (Arier). Manu (II, 22, X, 45) mentions a name 
eoinciding with that of the ancient Medes,” Sir Denzil Lbbetson, in quoting General Cunningham, 
says in his Punjab Census Report, 1881, that the Meds entered India about a century before 
Christ, that they followed the Jats or Jatii of Pliny and that the Jats and Meds of Sind were 
ruled over bya Brahman dynasty. MacCrindle in his invasion of Ancient India by Alexander 
identifies the River Polver with Medos (page 33). The Encyclopedia Britannica tells us that 
Media is the ancient name of a country of considerable extent in Western Asia now forming portion 
of Persia, inhabited by Turanians called Medes, that they belong to the Aryan race, that they 
resemble the Persians, and that they have been traced to the countries beyond the Indus. They 
were conquered by Cyrus (550 B.C.) Balfour’s Cyclopedia says that the Medes occupied the 
Western tableland of Iran and the bordering mountains. Among the ancient Sauskrit works of 
India, the Meds have been mentioned in the Yama-Samhitd, Vyisa is also said to have described 
them. I give the quotations for what they are worth. 

(A) (HRAAA qa aes UT: | 
HAT-As PST GAT AKASH: EFA! 
The washerman (rajaka) and the shoe-maker (charmakdra), Nat, Burud, Kaibartta, Med and 
Bhil are low-born (untouchables). 
CB) qaet Re —aiere-eret-aT aT: | 
VARIA: Taearan Hf ares Brae: II 
Together with Varita, etc., the Meds are counted low-caste (antyaja). 
(C) Manu says— 
BTA FAAS AAA: TIAA | 
Seeareaye sieniiatersrat Il x. 36. 

A Vaigya’s son from a Brahmag woman called Vaidebika gives birth to out-castes like 
Andhra and difed. 

Again—= 

(D) Prorat Fendt Fee: | eerrenrersrarasw: | 
Frereat Her efa Farfafe: lh * 

Medhitithi says that Vaideha is born of a Vaidya from a Brahman woman, from this Vaideha 

a Karavart woman gives birth to an Andhra, and a Nishada woman gives birth toa Med. 
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(2) waterat @ et rar Hea HAT | 
aeaay TI FT Aa TATTT || 
The son of a Kshatriya woman from a Sidra is called a Mainda (Meda) or Kshatta. 
CF) Reer aia Aare T ATT | 
a Sa saat TT GaeRs T THAT: Il 
TAS FSH VT At WTAE TATA | 
The son of a Med woman by an Andhra is called a Yavana. He is a Turk, a foreigner, killer 
of cows, 


All these quotations, containing allusions to the Meds, may be compared with the quotations 
from European scholars given above. 

On the authority of the Mujmal-ul-tawarikh, the Jats and Meds are reputed to be the 

escendants of Ham, the son of Noah and that they occupied the banks of the Indus in Sindh. 
Daring the period of the Arab occupation, Muhammad, son of Kasim, represented them as 
‘‘ sea-farers and pirates, with whom the men of Basora were then at war.” 

Lord Curzon, in his Persia, states that ‘the Province of Milan on the Caspian coast contains 
descendants of the ancient Medes, that the Province of Milan is the original seat of sericulture 
Yor which Persia was celebrated.” ! 

So strong is the attachment of the primitive man to his soil that it is not surprising to find in 
the lowest stratum of the popnlation of a country the representatives of its earliest races in spite of 
revolutionary changes at the surface. ‘he human wave of emigrants is often compared to the 
disturbances, on the surface of an ocean, which leave the mud or shells at the bottom undisturbed in 
spite of cyclones and tempests. It is, therefore, quite possible that Milan, the ancient Media, 
retains a part of its original residents to this day, that the Medes originally a maritime nation on 
the coast of the Caspian Sea, have, after being driven out, gone southwards, following the course of 
the Polyer where they possibly had their agents trading with India in raw silk, Along the Western 
coast of India, Karachi, Tata, Cutch, Surat, Broach, and Thana, Sopara, and Cheul are well-known 
seats of silk manufacture; and it has been often recorded that the raw material came from Persia. 
Western India does not produce silk. 

The modern Meds or the ancient Medes, an oceanic tribe, is, therefore, possibly the one that 
supplied the raw material. It is more natural to suppose that these peoyle came from Media where 
they could get wood for building their ships and canoes than to accept the modern tradition of 
their having gone to Makran from Gandova simply because they worship a Pir from that place. The 
Pir, who first converted them, may have come from Gandova, but not the people. It would be 
interesting to find out if Gandova can produce timber for building ships. Makran surely does not. 
But the distinct link of the Meds from the Caspian coast or Milan to the Persian Gulf and from 
there, along the Makran coast, to India is plain enough. 

Added to these surmises are the anthropometric measurements of the people. Their average 
Cephalic Index is 82, Nasal Index 68°1, their orbito-nasal Index 127°3, Their oval faces present 
a purer Persian cast than that the one seen among the half-Arab half-Persian Baloches of the 
Northern portion of that province, their heads are broader and noses more prominent, in spite of 
palpable intermixture with the African and Tndian races, Their characteristic traits also coincide: 
(1) They belong to the Aryan race, (2) they resemble Persians, (3) they are pirates with whom 
the people of Basora were at war in the time of the Arab occupation and (4) they were considered 
out-castes (foreigners) in India by the ancient writers, Until, therefore, future investigation proves 


to the contrary, it would not be unreasonable to accept the theory that the Meds of the Makran Coast 
a te ee ee ea SA ed a 


1 Lord Curzon’s Persia, Vol, I, pp. 289 to 240, 
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are the remnants of the maritime Medes, who migrated to the Persian Gulf and Makran after they 
were driven out of their father-land, and have considerably got mixed with the Arabs, Africans, 
Indians, and Baloches, Their blood connection with the Koris of the River Kori in Sindh has been 
the cause of the formation of a sept of that name, The Koris of Sind are possibly the oceanic race 
who helped them as pilots to the Bombay coast where they have a colony quite distinct from the 
Dravidian Hill Kolis, and known as Son-Kolis, exhibiting a conspicuous strain of Aryan blood. 
It is noteworthy that these Son-Kolis or mixed ‘Kolis and Meds’ are found only along the Thana 
and Kolaba ceast, and that they have no racial representatives in the interior—the Hill-Kolis 
being quite a dark and Dravidian race. Ancient trade in Western girls may also account 
for the fairer skin, occasional blonde hair and Aryan features of these old pirates of Bombay. 
From the Persian Gulf to Bombay, we have thus a trace of people whose ancient history may have 
direct connection with the old sea-borne trade-route from Persia to India culminating in the 
establishment of a colony of Parsis or ‘ Guebres’ a Persian tribe at Billimora, Naysari, Surat, and 
Bombay, 

They are divided inte three septs: Meds, Koris and Gadras. The Meds are fishermen, 
the Koris are sailors like Bombay Kolis, and the Gadras are bastards born of African slaves, 
They have no totems, or endogamous divisions, being Musalmans, They do not inter-marry 
cousins and brothers, and seem to have no objection to marry any Musalman if he accepts their 
profession, They have settled themselves along the Makran coast, and are no longer nomads, 
They do not migrate. They admit outsiders into their community and marry Baloches. The 
marriage is adult. They observe Mahomedan customs in marriage and inheritance, Polygamy is 
allowed, polyandry is not known, Widow marriage and divorce are practised, The dead are buried, 
In dress, they resemble ordinary Musalmans of Baluchistan. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE ARIYUR PLATES OF VIRUPAKSHA: 
SAKA-SAMVAT 1312, 

My attention has been drawn to a remark 
made by Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao in editing the 
record on these plates. He said (ante, Vol. 38, 
1909, p. 12):—“The plates were made over to 
Mr. Natésa Sastri, who did not remember what 
he did with them, but thought he might have 
sent them to Dr. Fleet.” It would seem from 


this that the plates had been lost sight of in 
1909, and perhaps are still missing. If s0, it is 
desirable that an attempt should be made to 
trace them, and without further delay. But 
inquiries must be made elsewhere. The plates 
were not sent to me: and I have no knowledge 
of them apart from Mr. Gopinatha Rao’s 
publication of the record on them. 
J. FP. Fozer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Tux following letter has been sent to me by Dr. Grierson containing a valuable criticism on 
my paper—“ Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population” whicb has appeared in the January number. 
As he has so very kindly allowed me to make any use of it I like, I cannot do better than publish it 
here almost in its entirety; and I doubt not that it will be found to be extremely important and 
interesting, as it comes from no less a veteran linguist, scholar and antiquarian, than Dr. Grierson.— 
D. R. B.} 

‘Drar Mz. BHANDABKAR,—I have read both 
your articles with the greatest interest, and am 
specially indebted to you for the excellent way 
in which you have put together your proofs in 
the second paper. It has supplied a want which 
I have long felt. 


‘¢P, 17 ff. above. With regard to Sakadvipa 
Brahmans it may interest you to know that 1 
met several of them in Gay& when I was Collector 
there. Have you seen the Pérasiprakdéa of 
Krishnadisa, a Sakadvtpa Brahman? (note the 
termination ddsa). It was written for the 
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Emperor Akbar, and has been edited, with a 
translation, by the late A. Weber in the year 1887 
inthe dbkandlungenic der Konigl. Preuss. A kade- 
mie der Wissenschaften, at Berlin’. In the 
preface Weber gives a long account of the con- 
nexion between the Magi and the Sdkadvipa 
Brahmans, The bookitselfis a Persian Grammar 
and Kééa written in Sanskrit. 

«P90, above. Regarding the Haihayas there 
are many traditions about them in the country to 
the east of Benares,and in Bihar. In Darbhanga, 
a district of Bihar, there is Hay&é Ghat on the 
river Baghmati, I used te be told, when I was 
there, that it was named after the Hathayas, who 
fought a battle there. In the Gorakhpur district 
(north-east of Benares), the Majhauli Rajas are 
Bisén R&jpits, but a scion of the family used to 
maintain to me in conversation that they were by 
origin Haihayas. These Majhauli Biséns, at any 
rate, intermarry with the Haydbans (= Haihaya- 
vamnsa), Rajpits of Balia (a district on the 
Ganges, to the Hast of Benares). See Gorakhpur 
Gazetteer (1881), p. 519. You will find much 
information about Rajpits in this volume, and 
also especially in the Gazetteer of the Him&layan 
Districts (Kumaun, &c.) of the N.-W, P. Crooke 
also gives an article on Haydbans Rajpdts in his 
book, 

“P. 21, above. I see you follow Dr. Fleet in 
considering that “ Gujarat’ is derived from 
“ Garjaratré.”? I would suggest that this is not 
certain. It 1s quite possible that the reverse is the 
case, and that “Gurjaratraé” is a Sanskritization 
of “ Gujarat.” To me the difficulty is that Gurja- 
ratré as a Sanskrit word has no meaning, while 
Gurjara-rdshira has a meaning, The phonetic 
change of the cerebral ik of Gujjarattha to 
Gujardt is quite regular in Gujar&ti (see the 
Linguistic Survey on the point). It looks to me 
as possible that the writer of the inscription in 
which “Gurjaratré” is found, already knew the 
word “ Gujarat’? and concocted the word 
“Gurjaratré,” because he did not know the real 
derivation, 

“P. 21, above. In regard to the statement 
about Gdjars in Gujar4t, I venture to mention a 
few points which may interest you. You perhaps 


know that I call the languages of the N.-W. 
Frontier (Kafir, Khowdr of Chitral, Shind of 
Gilgit, Kashmiri, &c.) by the name “ Pis&cha.”” 
Now these modern languages have several very 
peculiar phonetic rules, such as the occasional 
hardening of a soft consonant (e.g., lakdm for 
lagdm), the disaspiration of sonant aspirates 
(guru for ghéraé, &c.), inability to differentiate 
between cerebrals and dentals, the frequent 
occurrence of epenthesis, and so on, Now the 
Linguistic Survey shows that these peculiarities 
can be followed down the Indus into Sind, across 
North Gujarat, and into the Bhil Hills. I do not 
think that we can attribute these peculiarities to 
the original language of the Gurjaras. Rather 
they indicate the presence of another language 
alongside and intermingling with that of the 
Gurjaras, and I have little hesitation in looking 
upon them as remnants of the language of the 
Khaéas of the Sub-Himalaya. These Khasas still 
survive. They are numerous in the North 
Panjab, in Garhw4l, in Kumaun (i.e., Kdrmachala, 
from the Kérm-dvatéra), and in Nepal. In the 
last country, the language which Europeans call 
“Nepali” is locally known as “ Khas-kura ” t.e., 
the language of the Khaégas. In all these tracts 
the same “ Pisécha” peculiarities exist in the 
local languages, although the local languages are 
all closely connected with Rajasthini. But I 
think that I can definitely state that these phone- 
tic peculiarities are not inherent parts of the 
local language. They all occur more or less 
sporadically. They are there, but they are always 
unexpected when they appear, 

“We find a similar state of affairs again in 
“ Nepali,” in regard to Tibeto-Burman langua- 
ges. Although “ Nep4li” is essentially a form 
of Rajasthéni, it also presents numerous unex - 
pected forms which are certainly borrowed from 
Tibeto-Burman languages, e.g., there is an 
honorific conjugation of the verb built exactly 
on Tibeto-Burman lines, In this case the expla- 
nation is obvious. The speakers of the Aryan 
quasi-Rajasthani came into Nepal (we know 
from history that they came originally from 
Udaipur), and conquered the local Tibeto- 
Burmans. As time went on, their language 


a a ee a ee a een 
? [ intend publishing a translation of this important paper of Prof. Weber, inthis Journal, for the benefit of 


the Indian Scholars.—D. BR. B. 


* This derivation had heen suggested by me first in my paper on the Gurjaras, (Jour. Bomb, As. Soc., Vol, XXI.} 
long before Dr. Fleet's. note appeared.in the Jour. R.As. Soc.—D. B. B. 
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became infected with Tibeto-Burman peculiari 
ties. JI have records to show that the language 
has changed inthe course of the last twenty 
veurs, and in the case cf these changes . which 
the Nepalis themselves tell of) the forms which 
they call “old-fashioned” are ail essentially 
Aryan, while those which they call * modern” 
are really (thougk they are unaware of the fact} 
Tibeto-Burman. As av example of these, I may 
guote the use of the case of the Agent. In the 
old language this was used only before the past 
tenses of transitive verbs, exactly as in Hindi or 
Marathi, but now-a-days the same case is used for 
the subject of axy tense of a transitive verb, 
past, present, or future, exactly as in Tibeto-Bar- 
man languages. 

“Tt is reasonable to presume that a similar 
state of affairs exists in the Sub-Himalayan tracts 
of the Upper Provinces and of the Panjab (as 
well also in Nepal). Here the original Aryan 
inhabitants were undoubtedly Khasas, Sanskrit 
literature, history, and modern traditions agree 
astothis, These people were conquered by people 
speaking guasi-Rajasthani, and the language of 
the latter has become infected with typical pecu- 
liarities of the language of the former. 

‘You will observe that I here use the term 
“ quasi-Rajasthéni.” By this I mean that the 
language is closely connected with Rajasthani, 
but that we must net therefore assume that its 
original speakers all necessarily came from 
Réjputana. 

*‘ Before going further, I would like to state, 
with reference to a remark of yours (p 22, note 
75), that Mr. Jackson pointed out that the term 
“Ganda” refers to the province round Thénésar, 
and not to Bengal,—that the fact was long before 
pointed out by Dr. Hoernle about the year 187/, 
and that on this account, he called the Modern 
Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, “ Gaudian.” 

* On p. 30, above, you quote some theories of 
mine,in which I attempt to account for the 
existence of this qguasi-Rajasthani in the Sub- 
Himalayas. I have, as you correctly state, 
implied that the speakers came from Rajpuidrd 
and imposed their language on the people whom 
they conquered. Since I wrote this, I have been 
preparing the Pahari section of the Linguistic 
Survey, and a consideration. of all the facts 
revealed by a closer examination of the many hill 
dialects between Chamb& and Nep4l inclusive, has 
led me to modify this opinion. 

‘* T still believe that there were important miera- 
tions from Rajputand into these bills. The local 


histuries give full particulars. I: is, for instance, 
historically true that the Gorkbas who conquered 
Nepil (or at least the principal founders of the 
trine} cume from Udaipur. The Garhwal Rajputs 
say, they came from Gujarat, and the Téhri 
Garhwa, Rajpits have a genealogy which pretends 
to cirry them back ina straight line to Kanish- 
kai!) Nearly all the Rajas of the Panjab- 
Hindlaya, as far west as Chamba, claim to have 
come from Rajputandé. One of them (Mandi) 
claims descent from the Lakshmany Séna of 
Bengal, who was a Chandravathéi. So, the origi- 
nal tiie of the Chamb& Royal Family was varmd. 
These claim to have come from Ayddhya, and 
to be descended from Kusa, the son of Rama- 
chandra. Vhere are several other high Rajpat 
families in Chamba which ‘‘ were all founded by 
kAjpdt leaders—each probably with a small band 
of foilowers—who either came directly from the 
plains, or were scions of one or other of the 
ruling families who had previously established 
themselves in the Hills. ° 

“So far my facts stand. But for some time 
the import ince of the fact that the Gijarsa of the 
hills still further to the west in K&shmir and the 
neighbourhood talk a language akin to Réjas- 
théni, has been more and more borne upon my 
consideration. The language of these men is 
what SirH Risley calls a “ morient” language, 
that is to say, it is the languaye spoken by a 
remnant of a tribe, and fast dying out, while most 
of the members of the tribe have abandoned it 
for some other. Most of the Panjab Gdjars 
(those of the plains) have abandoned their own 
language fer Panjabi or some other. Although 
it is, as a rule, unsafe to base ethnological specu- 
lations upon linguistic evidence, it is allowable, 
in the case of a “ morient’’ language, to assume 
that it is the original language of the few people 
who continue to speak it after it has been abandon- 
ed by most of the tribe. We may thus assume 
that the original language of the Gijars of the 
Panjab was once everywhere @ language akin to 
the ancestor of what is now Rajasthani. Now, I 
do not think that it is at all extravagant tu 
assume that the Gidjars and Abirs (who also in 
Sub-Himalaya speak a form of Gujari) over-ran 
and settled in the greater part of the Sub-Himéa- 
laya of the Panjib and United Provinces, ufter 
conquering the previously settled Khagas. This 
would at once account for the existence of a 
language akin to Rajasthani in the hills. In 
later times it received fresh drafts from Rij- 
putdénd which quite possibly strengthened the 





® Chamba Gazetteer, 1910, p. 68. You will find a mass of valuable information in this and the other local 


Panjab Gazetteers lately published. 
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Rajasthani spoken there. This theory well 
accounts for the existence of the guasi-Rajasthani 
in these hills, with its Khuasa subs ratum. 

“ Recarding the Nagar Brébm ins of Gujarat, 
have you seen Nagéndrandtha Vasu’s paper on 
“the Origin of the Nagaras and the Nagari 
Alphabet” in Jour. Bang. As. Soc., Vol. LXV, 
Part I, for 1896, p. 114 #P? If you have not 
seen it, I thin you would find it interesting. 
Though the subj-ct is rather out of my line, I 
think there is a good deal in his contention as to 
the origin of the name “ Nagari.” As you know, 


the Nagar Brahmans, although Gujarati, do not 
employ the Gujarati alphabet. | 

‘*T must apologize for this long letter, I should 
not have written it were I not intensely interest- 
ed in the subject-matter of ycur paper, and 
desired to explain to you exactly what my present 
opinions are regatding the Rajpfits of the Sub- 
Himalaya.” 


RATHFARNHAM, G, A. GRIERSON, 
CaMBrRBLEY, 


SURVEY. 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


A VEBSION OF THE LEGEND OF THE 
CLEVER BUILDER. 

Ar Aurang&bai there is a well, known as the 
Sonebauri or Golden Well, and the story goes 
that Bibi Mugbira, said to bea duughter of the 
Emperor, Shah Alam, died in that city. A tomb 
was to be raisel to her memory and four masons 
of the highe-t class offered to construct it, but 
before commencing their work they went to 
bathe in tse famous well, when there appeared 
to them some of the water nymphs inhabiting it. 
Two of them succumbed tv the charms of the 
nymphs and disappeared under the water, but 
the remaining two built the beautiful mausoleam 
to the princess, which is still standing, and were 
richly rewarded. 

They desired to go elsewhere and earn further 
rewards, and were only permitted to dosoon 
condition that they lost their right hands, so 
that they might never again construct so fine 
a building. This did not deter them from re- 
pairing to Hyderabad with the loss of a hand 
each. There they built the great Chchaér Minar, 
on completing which they each lost the other 
hand. Eventually they died “ in peace.” 


M. N. CarrraNnan, 


Niza“ COLLEGE, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 


HypERABAD (DECCAN). 


A NOTE ON YATIRAJA-VAIBHAVAM. 
(see Ind. Ant. 1909, May, p. 129 ff.) 
Sta—Apart from typographical errors, I con- 
sider it a duty to point out the following for the 
information of your readers .— 

(1) According to the traditions of the Tengalai 
or the Southern Sehsol of the S:i-Vaishnavas, no 
work called Yutirdja-vaibhavam is attributed to 
Andhra ptrna or Vaduganambi, A Sanskrit 
hymnal Srt-Ramanuj-Ashtottara-gata-namani 
alone is atiribused to him, containing the 
colophon :— 

“Yad Andhra-parnena mahiétman-edam stot- 
rai kritara sarva-jan-dvavéya, Taj-jivabhttam 


bhuvi Vaishnavénim babhiva RamAnuja-mana- 
sinam.”” 

(2) “Nothing is really known about Andhra- 
parra” is what I read in para. 2, In'roduction, 
p. 129. But asa matter of fact, a good deal is 
known about him, (and a part of it is already 
available in English in my “ Life of Ramanuja 
and his masters and disciples”). Thereis a separate 
book itself culled the Andhra-pirndchdrya- 
charitram(u)” 

(3) Page 129, para. 1. Instead of Tiruvaranh. 
gattandadi, it ought to be Raménuja-nttr 
andaédi. 

(4) Page 1380, footnote 3. I would from 
“ Yaga=-worship of God in one form,” omit “in 
one form,” 

(5) Page 183, verse 22, instead of “Gang4-tatad- 
Yamuna-mantra-vasyo,” it ought to be read':— 
“Gangd-tatad-Yadava-mantra-vasyo.” It is most 
ur fortunate that Yamuna and Yadava have been 
mixed up. 

(6) Page 133, Footnote, 
be ‘ Chhandogya ” 

Page 134. ‘ Tiu-Kachchinambi’ should be ‘Tiru- 
k-kacchinambi.’ 

Page 134, ‘ Madurantakam’ should be ‘Madhu- 
rantakam.? 

Page 137, 
kavi’. 

Page 137. ‘Satdri’ should be ‘ Sathari,’ 

(7)Page 138. ‘S irandgatha-gadya’ should be‘Sara- 
nagati gadya ’ And thethird Gadya. of RamAnuja 
is uever Known as Sri-gadya as is written in the 
footuote, but is known as the Vaikuntha-gadya. 


(8) In all our reliable traditions, the son of the 
rul‘r of Kéiicht wes not possessed by the evil 
spirit, but the daughter. The verse should be 
corrected accordingly afer collation with 
an ther good copy. This alone raises a doubt as 
to Andhra-Parna being the author of Yatirdja- 
Vaibhava, 


‘ Chandokya’ should 


‘Madurakavi’? should be ‘ Madhura- 


A. GovINDACHARYA, C.E., M.R.A.5. 
Mysore (VEDA no 
5th July 1910, 
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JAINA ICONOGRAPHY, 
BY D, R. BHANDARKAR. M.A., POONA. 
(Continued from p. 139.) 


In connection with verse 10, the folowing from Hemachandra’s work may be read :— 
Ty TATA Bea ASAT: HA: | 
AIVTAS a Tera areaaisarg || V4? II 
aearat Patra cer: ote Prefat aH 
AEM VHSTH BASH esartAaA || Vs3 
aa TST TNS srasy A: | 
ANEHS TAR: ATC TAPTATPAT || VSM 
Translation. 


452, In the centre of the samavasarana a chaitya tree was set up by the Vyantaras, three 
krogus in he'ght and declaring as it were the prosperity of the Three (Sacred) Gems. 

458, Underneath it they prepared a dais with various jewels, and on it a chhandaka of 
incomparable rubies. 

454. Inthe centre thereof (but) facing the east, they prepared a gem-studded lion-throne 
accompanied by a foot-stool, (which was), as it were, the essence of all beauties, 

There are two points in these verses which require a little elucidation, The first is about the, 
height of the chaitya tree, which is here said to be 3 krogas high. I have stated above that the 
sumavasarana described in Hemachandra’s work, from which extracts are here cited, is that of 
Rishabhandtha. The height of this Jina, according to Jaina mythology, is 500 dkanus, and as the 
general rule is that the height of « chadtya tree is twelve times the height of the Jina to whom 
it belongs, the height of Rishabhanitha’s tree is 500 x 12 dhanus = 6,000 dhanus = 3 krogas, the 
height specified in Hemachandra’s verses. The second point is as regards the lion-throne on the 
devachchhanda. According to our Samavasarana-stavana, v. 10, four such have to be made, 
Lut Hemachandra speaks of only one, as will be seen from his verse 454 just quoted, There is, 
however, really speaking, no great discrepancy here, for in verse 464, which will be cited further 
on, we are told that the Vyantaras made three images of the Jina as seated on the lion-throne. The 
ultimate result is the same, though according to Hemachandra only one, and, according to the other 
authority, four, lion-thrones are in reality made, 

aM asoaiaa Weasel asa | 
Fst ATAPAACAS TRISTATE TH 1] 4 II 
azar () satonie | secre areacaterad 4 | areata wafed | ATH AT- 

sarerara eaneatia waar aearit Rreraageat waiea |] x8 I 

(V. 11). On those (four lion-thrones) there are four triads of parasols. There are three 
reflections (of the Jina, produced by the Vana-Vyantaras). Similarly there are eight chaur¢ 
bearers (two for each lion-throne). In front (of the lion-thrones) are four wheels of the Law, (one 
for each) made of crystal gems and resting on gold lotuses. 

What is contained in this verse is dilated upon in the following lines from the 


Frishashti-saldkd-purusha-charvtra. 
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ae PaRsT TSTTATSsATTA | 
eae aaa: || VSS UI 
qapat at ead weareaat Tae | 
SaTalea TWAT TATA PAATTATT It VRE UI 
aa: TATATTS SAeTAaesaa, | 
TATU A TAA PTAT AT |] V9 [I 
AATTAT AHS ATIF saQaT A: | 
araeet fe gaTaATe Ashe: || Le II 
CHTPaATATENNT FEATHAT ATT TET TT | 
apsreqaararias saeeatredifey APT Ul VRe Il 
Translation. 
455, On that (lion-throne) they made three bright parasols, which, as it were, were the three 
distinct cognisances of the supremacy of the Lord over the three worlds. 
456. There two sacred chauris were on two sides, caused to be held by two Yakshas,—chauris 
which were two excesses of devotion to the Lord, become external, not being contained in the heart. 
457. Then at the portal of the samavasarana they made a wheel of the Law, resting on a 
gold lotus and which was the wheel of a highly wonderful effulgence. 
458. The Vyantaras did whatever other there was to be done. For, when the samavasarana 
is of a general class, they are the proper functionaries. 
464. Three reflections of the Lord as resting on a gem-studded lion-throne were in a moment 
generated by the Vyantaras in other directions also (7. ¢., the south, west and north), 
TIS AAMAS AeA TACH SS | 
Feat NACA Sy VATS HUA TAT || BW II 
ARG vised THEO TARTAR ITT Tea CATA PATI HS MLA 
Pranitt wracter atest sara: |X I 
(V.12). At every gate (of the vapra), the Vana-Vyantaras put up flags, parasols 
(ornamental) makaras, auspicious marks, figures, garlands, dais, (water-filled) pitchers, three, 
(ornamental) arches inlaid with jewels, and incense-pots, 
Hemachandra has enlarged on this point in the following lines :— 
atrons Paar cea Praarsza: | 
aaaerit & fer TENTH TAHT TT | ¥RS II 
STFA FAVS ATT TAT TATA | 
miteigear sarathrersra: eresahepanr: || VRE i 
fearQeadtoasar aaweay WT | 
TUTTAFARTH AT AFAH TAT: fF VQS 41 
ATTHRASAARHCATITAAT AAT | 
gar ea feat ts: aewanrer az = || eRe II 
war Bat aw Weearavaee: | 
saferar eg st: ere AferaTaar |} YRR 1 
ACTA RATT ECT ATTA: | 
Aye seaerseaia CaaAHrSiay BAT HW YQ Wt 
ATTACH CTEAT TATHTATHANCT: | 
efrsarefaePaareararnyr TavTTT th ve | 
wfaas FT wearit rg AITAT | 
Mairser wher KtSrararerar Fz tl Vs |! 
Sationtaenrragasawa: | 
TE AT FITS SA SAET AIKTTAT: Ut VLA 
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Translation, 


497, And im the four (cardinal) directions they made arches with jewels, rubies and gold, as 


if they were necklaces fur their decoration. 
428. There the figures, on their upper members in consequence of their reflections being 


transferred te one arotker’s bodies, shone as if they were embraced by their friends. 
429. ‘hereon shone the makaras tormed of resplendent sapphire and causing the mis- 


ainpression of (their being} the banner cast asile by Cupid when dying. 

430. And there the white parasols shone like swans of the quarters through delight produced 
by the supreme knowledge and blessedness of the Lord. 

431, And there the flags shone as if they were the arms tossed aloft through intense delight by 
the goddess Earth, being desirous of dancing in person. 

432. Underneath these arches, the eight marks of auspiciousness, such as scastika and so forth, 
were distinctly made as if on pieces of cloth accompanying oblations (to the spirits). 

: : 2 . 3 ‘ . a 
440, There the arches of rubies, searing a number of flags, appeared as if they were producing 


other flags by their own net of rays. 
44i, At every rampart shene four ornamented gateways as if (they were) the sporting- 


windows of the four-fold religion. 
442. At every gate were placed incense-pots, by the Vyantara divinities, giving out creeper- 


Like smoke which resembled the pillar of sapphire gems. 
MAMA ATH A TAIN ART T || 
HHTSAA BeT Ararfsat PrarasstHcar || ws it 
TAA ATTN TTA TTTTIIaA ARGS HIST ATavacafezarsar- 
PRRTTSTA | TF aa, TAP SASEAT Ul A It 
(V. 13). Four banners with staves of one thousand yojanas each in length {and named) 
Dharma, Mana, Gaja and Simha (and) accompanied with Lakubhes, i. e., smaller bells, flags, éc.— 
all this measurement to be counted by the hasta (hand) of each respective Z7%rthashkara. 
Gast TATE TE Taser gqstrarrafazar | 
Tastes TAH Hes vq |] gv | 
gaferat afaza word att weiss: dat Ba a ay faeres eff pata Pile atsarTar- 
ftett aaa eara, Tegra Sat! Tass | Ye tt 
(V. 14). Having entered from the east and from deft to right, having sat on a seat facing the 
east, having placed his feet oa a foot-steol, and having saluted the drtha (1. ¢., the four-fold 
congregation) the Lerd discourses on the Law. 
The contents of this verse are repeated in the f,llowing lines from Hemachandra’s work, but 
with somewhat greater details :-— 
salaarar sary wieiaaT: | 
WAFAS THAT TT |] Ves 
AEATAMASHAT AIT TT TT 
PATAARTATA BAT LAAT: TT: |] Vo 
faea Ae a carat qweeare eargar: 1 
UL: TATAATUY ATT Aaa: tt VER 
Taarer TATA TTT: | 
TR ST ALATA ATA: TEAL | VER 
ae Tea MSHST SA WeAeaAAse | 
ert feradt WH araeirareeT tl VSR 
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Translation. 

459, Being surrounded by crores of the four classes of gods, the Lord set out for the 
samavasarana at the break of the day. 

460. Then the gods prepared nine golien lotuses of a thousand petals each and placed them 
in succession in front of the Lord. 

461. And the Lord placed his feet on pairs of them, (and) the gods forthwith pushed in front 
the remainder (i. ¢., those on which he ha placed his feet). . . 

462. Then the Lord of the world entered the samavasarana from the eastern portal and 
circumambulated the chaztya tree. 

463. Having saluted the ¢irtha and with his face turned towards the east, the Lord, for 
dispelling the darkness, vz., the infatuations of the world, occupied the lion-throne just as the Sup 
{oceupies) the eastern mountain, 

SRUTANDATSAT VTA Hea Sa TTA aT 
RTA ea a sy Sia AAA TATA || BY 
qaqa Tages AraEet akRaataaar it 
Sa Tay aT ate AAA Far qeaaqcd{a}yr i As 
maaan aret warard aueet gear eerorat aferarargacrat 
qfasa welartot sear fasle | aur qaaiveraite | qatar dsrar faces waar Aq ated 
qialerar wate fet carett are afer aay faearea att arefasrt fa aera agaia ary 

Meat erste Faire Bitar gieakar Ss etiut gear wata fa cansat Afra F- 

FEA AAA ARTES TAT RATA SL HA SEN Aa cafes est sata a aerate 

AAU Bl ITAL Bsr Teka Wyfaar erat fa canFet Aa asa wat faeaear vA syea- 

Fase aa Mews Aaa TaTtergrae Siar ea safe a Preatara aaah st Tats 

Mas TACs TB aiewray star aera freer  canseht ATA shear a afear- 

qesaut sree waUANauinl Mest stefaaist ahs Mest sats 1 weaver zar 

MA Sar ATTA Far TE SATE Waa a aT ars Taiesret say 

Hee Es | TAT Tar aurea aes ay Talal ta wWafaar sacgitaaat 

safe Sera Hes i war aficce afer: | 

WA ST Ta waa eae Piet at creat eee | SpTeaTTay gfearhe- 
ay | Taras AAT | TaPTAS TT Ht 7 esa | Paregegre: TEU: 
para Freigeaits afaareaea Payee TaN Ms (} VW 

(V. 15.) (1). The male ascetics, Vaimanika goddesses and female ascetics, €II.) the goddesses 
of the Bhavanapatis, Jyotishkas, and Vyantaras, (III.) the three classes of gods, and ([V.) the 
Kalpasuras, men and women, (having entered the samavasarana from the east) and other cardinal 
directions respectively) stand in the south-east and other intermediate directions respectively. 

(V¥.16.). The four (orders of) the goddesses and female ascetics remain standing, and men, 
women, the (four orders of tke) gods and male ascetics sit. Thus do the (first) five and the 
(second) seven [#.e., in all twelve} congregations listen to the sermon from (t.é., remaining in) the 
first (¢.¢., uppermost) rampart. 

There are twelve congregations, of which five stand up and seven sit down, The former 
are Sramanis and the four divisions of the goddesses, véz., the wives of Vaiminikas, Bhavanapatis, 


dyotishkas, and Vyantaras. The latter are just these four classes of gods, Sramanas, men and 
women, 


We need not enter farther into the details of the commentary, especially as they have been 


sufficiently well set forth in the following verses froxa the Prishashti-éaléka-purusha-chartira. 
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qearsa Gaaiesr Hear TT: weer | 
eftepreed creat a arar WTAE STIPSA Il VER II 
ear Pera arqat andar a agaz | 
qasertise a reaeyaanaaN era: 1 V8° || ait 
TTT ETSI PTT Aa TAA | 
PATE TTA SN aR ATTA: || VO || 
wT Teararcregrararys ATETA | 
afaseqzTaasaaH Vay: TT: |i VSR fl 
wrasaitdteaaien ara hrs RATA | 
Ta RETA TH AAT STATES | V3 tt 
Translation. 

(Vs. 469-70), Having entered by the eastern gateway, having performed the circumambulation 
thrice and having saluted the tfrtha and the lord of the tirtha (i.e., the Jina) on the first (@.¢., 
uppermost) rampart, the Vaimanika goddesses, having left the place of the male and the female 
ascetics, remained standing in the south-east direction in their midst. 

(V. 471). Having entered by the southern gateway, the wives of the Bhavanapatis, Jyotishkas 
and Vyantaras, after (the performance of) the same mode (of salutation), remained in order in the 
south-west. 

(V. 472). Having entered by the western gate, the gods Bhavanapatis, Jyotishkas and 
Vyantaras, after (performing) the previous mode (of salutation), remained in the north-west. 

(V. 473). Having entered by the northern gate, and (performed) the same mode of salutation, 
the Kalpadevas, men and women, remained in succession in the north-east. 

say Braeaairedt ga Tate Tor ares Farrer || 
qarharitraaat st ser Far Far S 77 Il ¥9 Ul 
gaat fazer veaitanterata Fartareatt sae cat ey fra rar Te Ae: Pera 

TTNaeT: 119 I] 

(V. 17). (Sach is the Avasyaka-vritti, but it is said in the Chérni, that) the Munis (male 
ascetics) sit (in an utkatiké® attitude); the Vaimanika goddesses and female ascetics both stand, 
and the nine remaining congregations sit (ordinarily). 

arajat faft fant Faeess By srar az Bat | 
qe VIC FF Tis Bars ale shear ll ie 
fediarorrateaaay: | ata fara wife greserr: Cerra: | ara areas 
wate qdrraaea: | Tae wiardty area gaa vara | aleacraresa Tet seat ay Sa 

HMA Sat A TATATHAC WE: |! Be 

(V. 18). Inside the second (rampart) are the animals and, in the north-east (corner thereof) 
a devachchhaida; inside the third are the vehicles and also two step-wells in each corner when it 
ig @ square, and one (at each gateway) when it is a round, samavasarana. 

The following from Hemachandra’s work may be cited in this connection i— 

faa a ae datdt araT ys | 
AATACTAY SF SICA ATA || VeR Ul 

qrnrcea fedtaeareat Sracga: | 

sqearg aR earfaraaragaay [] VV lt 
fadtaea s area fraaqereyeat | 

ASA TAAL ATH FT ALATA: I] YS |! 
TARA TAA FATA START: | 

fararea: Saft fares: Sef freteareTATe: || ¥99 Il 


$ Utkrishtika-sinhdsana of the commentary, which is meaningless, is probably a mistake for Uthatik-dsane, 
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Translation. 

443, At each gateway they constructed a step-well with gold lotuses and bearing four doors 
like the rampart of a samavasarana. 
444. In the north-east of the interior of the second rampart, they prepared a chamber for the 
rest of the Lord. 
476. Inside the second rampart stood the animals, but in the middle of the third the vehicles, 
477. Outside the third rampart again, were some animals, men and gods entering or going. 
ftar-faa-Ta-ATAT- AT-FOI Tis -AATNT TAUTATT || 
YOT-FS-TIA TAS ATA-SA-FEUT YU ACE || 8 II 
STY LAAT TYAAT TATA STSA ST HALT TTI TATA aTAHATS | MATTAT ELT ATT Tar 
aq ured Hares: BUTT: TATTSUATASLA TTITAT: [1 YS II 
(V.19.,) At (the eastern and other gateways of) the rampart of jewels (7.¢., the first 
or the uppermost rampart) stand Sura (Vaimanika), Viina~Vyantara, Jyotishka and Bhavanapati, 
respectively, called Soma, Yama, Varuna and Dhanada, yellow, fair, red and dark (in complexion) 
and with hands bearing a bow, staff, noose and mace respectively. 
Side by side with this may ke read the following verses from Hemachandra:— 
AA WAAC FEAT ATS Tera: | 
equranigraat TantanfeaaRay il Ys 
eae eearart TACT 
mpeataeay Sara eer AKT FART MU VRE | 
wire: Wart satfecent grearernt | 
THTICH Praers UraMeyH TF U1 VLE At 
ACTA TASC aAcscqraae: | 
WTANTTAT HUN HIT TATA | VV 
Translation. 
445, There, at the eastern gateway of the first rampart, stood on both sides as door-keepers 
two Vaimanika gods of gold complexion. 
446, At the southern gateway of that (samarasarana) on two sides stood as door-keepers two 
Vyantaras, fair in (complexion) (and looking) as if they were reflections of each other. 
447. On both sides of the western gateway, stood two Jyotishka door-keepers of red 
complexion (and looking) like the sun and the moon, at the evening time, 
448, Andon the two sides of the northern gateway stood as door-kepers two dark-come 
plexioned and tall Bhavanapatis as if (they were) two dark and lofty clouds, 
Ta SIMU Assess ertwr | 
Fe SHATAAT VAAAFAIMTATTCHT | Qe [I 
agarate ar savagiy Hassan |I 
PAUZ WATS FASTA BT TST Hi | 
(V. 20). At (the gateways of) the second rampart stand in pairs the goddesses Jaya, Vijaya, 
Ajité and Aparajita, of fair, reddish, yellow and blue complexion and with an abhaya, goad, noose 
and hammer (mudgara) in (their) hands. 
(V.21). Ontside the third rampart are the gods Tumbarus (at each gateway) holding 
a tumbaru, skull-crowned mace and a garland of skulls (and) bearing matted hair like a coronet. 
This account may be supplemented by the following lines from Hemachandra’s work :— 
Ferra TR RAT ATTA | 
TA APTSTAMHMTATATTT: It VPS || 
Sat svar a Prsrar arfsrar arvafsar | 
AURA TATA ATH aT: MATT U1 WYO I 


| 1 grata ll 
MFLTAN TAA TCT ATTY FFAT: | 
Sgt ecard srerqHeatesa: | YS Il 
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mmr we sateere tt AR rhea 


Trans‘ation. 

(Vs. 449-50). At the four gateways o? the second rampart, in accordance with tke order, stowd 
the goddesses Jaya, Vijaydé, Alita and Aparaj.ca, all with adhkaya,® uoose, goad and hammer in (their, 
hands (and) with complexivn like the moon-stone, ruby, goid and blue, 

(V. 451). At each dvor of the last rampart stood as door-keeper Tumbaru, bear ing : 
skull-crowned mave and a gariand of human skulls, and decorated with matted hair and coronet, 

IAAT Te fast we ay aersayT 
aaUl THT FT Huarg satrawata |] 8 
uy fita: SAeaaATaTa | aft ehga Faufa: a waArSly Baas Hota | ager ara 
episq azn TaTTaTa: Baler | ATA ar a ar e/a Waar | yatta atara sataty waar 

Baea 7 aA WU 

CV. 22). li there be a god possessed of high supernatural powers, i. ¢., Indra, he alone does 
all this; if not, the other gods may or may not do it. This is tke rule in the case of ordinary 
samarasaranas, 

FARMS TUT TAIT HT aeisraars 
aT Mat FeaAt Tas gus gifseeE 112s 
at ST AMIRI BATT TATEta Fa | radrargegs Fa aw greets: Bra 

SAT CATAL SARA T AeA WIA: Ha AAs | ase NN Hear IAT aca aleeqe wT 

Huy qaarer | areas AAAS T TE MINT wes | aera: waa syewl aagaseE 

space aie: TTS 1 Tes aca Barea: way aehiad Valea Saas WT! Ba 

qq HORTasat AeA: BMS TT: talareT mEsgedta faster Geneai FzeseaHAa | 

Tepgcar PEA AMSST TATE SAAT HAA Seas seaT STATA URE 

(VY. 23). Where it is not done previously, and where there comes a god possessed of 
supernatural powers such as Maghavat and so forth, there the samaraserana takes place with 
certainty ; (and) the prdtihdryas, again, are (displayed) constantly. 

The prétihdryas ave eight, and are so called because they are constantly associated with the 
Jina, They are described in a verse which rans thus :— 

STH HAA: AUISTTS eager araAray FT | 
waves seehras senfasraine PRA || 
Translation. 

The Agoka tree, a shower of heavenly flowers, celestial music (accompanying the sermon), chaurs, 
seat (i. é, lion-throne), nimbus, drum and parasol—(these are) the excellent prd@t-hdryas of the 
supreme Jinas. 

The commentator makes no comments on this verse, but supplements it with two items 
of information, The first is that if the samavasarana of a Tirthaikara is the first of its kind, and 
if a Sramana, who has never seen a samavasarana, happens to be within twelve yojanas of it, he 
may absent himself from it on pain of performing a penance called chatur-laghu, Secondly, during 
the first fourth part of the day (paurusht) when the Lord delivers a sermon, an obiation is thrown 
into the skies, which is partaken of by the various gods according to their rights, and thereafter: 
during the second paurushi the Ganadhara gives a religious discourse after the Lord has made his 
exit from the uppermost rampart and resorted to the devachchhaida in the north-east, 

gear rer ayers ATU ST ATT TAA Il 
rej ua we sal freratt sus graer lei 
eferar pRaar & arenas magmas: Sy Ua ST AAG VA 

Ase HUT || B® I 55 Ban Be 

sta MaaaatUeTseTa AC: TTA I . 

(V. 24), May the Tirthaikara, who is able to fulfil the objects asked for, by all the supplicants 

that are ill-circumstanced, being so praised, speedily grant good position to such people, 
9 Abhaya is not a weapon, but means an abhaya=péni, a hand 0 held as to indicate the granting of safety, as 
willbe seen from the translation of y. 20 above, 
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Thus ends the gloss, on S7#-Samavasarana-siava, 

From the above description it is clear that the Samavasarana is a structure, constructed by an 
{ndra, and, in default of him, by the gods, and, pre-eminently amongst them, the Vyantaras. The 
structure is intended for the delivering of religious discourse by a Jina, immediately after his 
attainment to the condition of a keralin, Each Jina had thus his own Samavasarana; and, like all 
other objects, sacred to these Jinas, such as Ashidpada, Sammeta, Satruiijaya and so forth, 
Samavasarana is also sculptured. Nota single Jaina temple of eminence exists without a sculpture 
of Sqmavasarana in it. Fig. 1 represents that in the temple of Vimala Sa on Mount Abi, as stated 
above. This sculpture is in a side chamber near the south-west corner. But there is another, 
larger but plainer, in the Aédthé-sdld of the same temple. In the figure in question, the 
Samavasarana represented is a round one, The three ramparts of it with their battlements can be 
recognised without any difficulty. Two gateways of each rampart are here visible, and at each 
gateway may be seen two door-keepers, standing, but too indistinct to be ident:fied with those whose 
details have been specified above. On the lowermost rampart, between the door-keepers of the 
two gateways, are one elephant and one horse, and between these two a step-well,—doubtless the 
vdhanas and vdpi, which, according to verse 18, are to remain in that rampart, In the intermediate 
one, are noticeable the ézryaiichah, z. é., the lower animals such as deer, stags, and so forth, of which 
one is undoubtedly fabulous, In the first, 7. ¢, uppermost, rampart are shown several persons 
squatted and with hands folded, unquestionably the twelve congregations that come to listen to 
the religious sermon. It is, however, curious that all of these are represented as sitting and none 
standing, as some at any rate ought to stand, as verses 16 and 17 distinctly tell us. On this 
rampart can no doubt be recognised the lion-thrones with a dharmachakra, or wheel of the law 
carved in front, but all other details are different from those specified in the works, and are exactly 
those of an ordinary chaumukh. Thus the devachchharida and the Asoka tree are conspicuous by 
their absence here, Nay, the pose of the Jina here is the ordinary one of meditation, and not of 
teaching (desand) as it ought to be.!0 In fact, I have not yet found any Samavasarang which 
faithfully depicts all or even almost all the details set forth in the works. 

It is wortiy of note, that like the Chauwmukh or Ashtdpada, even temples are built 
dedicated to Samavisarana. One such exists on Kumalgadh in the Udaipur State, though ina 
somewhat ruinous condition, It is locally known as the Goler4 temple from the round (gol) 
enclosure wall that surrounds it. Likea Chawmukh temple it has four doors. “It was not, 
however, a Chaumukh, but a Samasavarana temple. This is doubtless seen from the different 
classes of gods and goddesses sculptured at the corners of the walls near the top of the interior. 
Near the western door of the shrine is a fallen sculpture with an insciption on it. It is dated 
V. S. 1516, and speaks of one Goithda as having caused to be made the pedestal (parikara) of 
Yugidideva, 7. ¢., Rishabhadeva in (the temple of) Samavasarana, This shows that the 
Samavasarana, 1%, ¢., the first sermon in question, was of the first Tirthahkara.’ With 
regard to “the different classes of gods and goddesses sculptured,” the following notes were 
taken down by me in my notebook when I visited Kumalgadh. 

South-east corner: (I) Inscription, Agneya-kdné 1 parshada mahdtmandin ripa= south-east 
corner, Ist congregation : 4 figures of the high-souled (sages). [These are male ascetics sitting 
on dsanas with the right foot dangling and the left placed on the knee of the right; hands 


folded, with besoms between hands and breasts; heads like those of the modern Jatis |. 
TUE EEE EnEEreeeemng eee 
10 This view is corroborated by the Chattya-vandana-bhdshya, which runs as follows :— 


i aPrraEney sara Rrarad aera Lae Stsazere: | FMA WWTTWETWs- 
AS vet Serres Keak From: qeatrarea Ha gear Sarat aaa | 
il Prog, Rep. &rch@ol, Surv. Ind., West. Cirele, for 1908-09, p. 40, 
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South-east corner: (II) Inscription. 2 Parshada Vaimdnika-devinéih 4 répa = 2nd 
congregation: 4 figures of the Vaimanika goddesses. [Females standing with hands folded 
near breasts; heads bearing five-peaked coronets. ] 

South-east corner: (III) Inscription. 3 Parshada mahdsatindia 4 ripa= 8rd congregation : 
4 figures of the great Sddhvis. [They are four female ascetics, all standing. Three face full 
front with hands folded and besoms held like the Jatis above. The fourth has her face turned 
towards the right; her left hand is lowered and holds a besom, and the right is upraised and 
bears a manuscript; her feet are touched by a person fallen prostrate. | 

North-east cerner : (IV) Luscription. Natvita-kani 4 parshade Jyotishint-devi42=North-east 
eorner, 4th congregation. The Jyotishka goddesses [though the number is not here specified 
through inadvertence, I think, these are four females standing. The remaining details as in IT]. 

North-east corner: (V) Inscription. 5 Parshada Bhavanapatint-devind:h 4 riipa=5th 
congregation : four figures of the Bhavanapati goddesses. [Four females standing with hands 
folded near breasts and heads canopied by three-hooded cobras. | 

North-east corner: (VI) Inscription. 6 Parshada Vyamhtarant-dectnaéia 4 rapa = 6th con- 
gregation: four figures of the Vyantara goddesses. [Four females standing. The remaining 
details as in IIL.j 

North-west corner: (VII) Inscription. Véyavya-kini 7 parshada Jyotishi-devindn 4 ripa = 
north-west corner, 7th congregation : four figures of the Jyotishka gods. [Four males sitting 
and with hands held as in I, head-dresses raised in three tiers. | 

North-west corner: (VIII) Inscription. 8 Parshada Bhavanapati-devdndiar 4 ripa = 8th 
congregation: four figures of the Bhavanapati gods, [Four males sitting, asin VIZ; heads 
canopied by three-hooded cobras. | 

North-west corner: (IX) Inscription. 9 Parshada Vyantara-devdniir 4 ripa = 9th con- 
gregation: four figures of the Vyantara gods. [Four males sitting; details as in VII.] 

South-west corner: (X) Inscription. Zédnakdni 10 parshada Vatmdnika-devdnda 4 ripa = 
south-west corner, 10th congregation: fonr figares of Vaimanika gods. [Four males sitting, 
as in I.] 

South-west corner: (XI) Inscription, i1 Parshada Manushyéndin 4 répa=11th congre- 
gation : four figures of men. [Four males sitting, as in I, but with beards. | 

South-west corver : (XII) Inscription. 12 Parshada Manushi-strindik 4 ripa=12th congre- 
gation : four figures of women. [Four females standing; one only has her head-dress raised in 
three tiers. | 

These notes speak for themselves, but it is evident from them that the intermediate 
directions such as the south-east, north-east and so forth, assigned in the Goleri temple 
at Kumalgadh to the various congregations exactly agree with those specified for them in the 
works. There is also a perfect agreement as to who is to stand and who to sit except in one 
respect. In the Goleré temple the twelfth congregation, 7. ¢., women, is sculptured standing, 
whereas, in verse 16, as we have seen above, they are represented as sitting. 

Whenever the diagram of a Samavasarana is given in old works, it is always represented 
asin Fig. 2. It is, roughly speaking, a ground-plan of it, Instances of it are also met with in 
temples. There is a representation of it in a ceiling of the north corridor of Tejahpala’s 
temple on Mount Abi, The Jaina temples at Kambh§ria also in the DAnta State contain similar 
representations. It is, in fact, the custom in Jaina temples to carve ceilings with the principal 
incidents in the life of the Jina, to whom the main shrine or a corridor cell is dedicated. 


12 Deyinari: 4 ripe was originally meant to be engraved. 
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THE KALIYUGA, YUDHISTHIRA AND BHARATAYUDDHA ERAS. 
BY S. P. L. NARASIMHA SVAMI, Esg. ; VIZAGAPATAM. 


Twe usual eras, by which our Hindus assign dates to events are, like the Christian ers of the 
West, the Vikramirka and Salivahana, otherwise known as Saivat and Sake respectively. Of 
these, the latter begins 78 years after and the former 56 years before the Christian era. So when 
they had to deal with events before the commencement of the Vikrama era, they did not adopt the 
system of retrograde calculation, but used other eras which began nrany thousand years before it. 
Tso of these are the Yudhishihira era and Kaliyuga, Besides these the same writers reckoned their 
dates according to yet another era, which we can rightly call the Bhératayuddha eva Hike the Anus 
Irbis Candite of the Romans. One understands the importance of these eras to the history of 
India, when one comes to know that the Kashmir chronology of the Réjatarangins, the Magadha 
chronology as well as the chronicles of the solar and lunar races of the Purdnas—these and other 
chapters of the ancient history of India—chiefly base themselves on the abovenamed ancient eras, 
Moreover, a8 deeper and deeper researches are made into the history of our land, the importance 
ef these ancient eras increases considerably. 

At present, however, our modern astrologers and others make use only of the Kaktyuga along 
with Vikramérka and Sdlivdhana eras, But they have certain data from which they can ealculate 
the other ¢wo ancient evas, viz., Yudhishthira and Bharataynddha kdla, and the data aresuch that 
_¢he results of their calculation show that these eras are identical with Kaliyuga in respect of their 
beginning. For instance, taking the year A.D. 1901-2, it is dated 1823 Saka and 5002 Kali. 
Therefore, Saka begins with Kals 3180, Again, they say that the year, according to the 
Yudhishthira era, is obtained by adding 8044 to the Vikrama Samvat which, in its turn, is got by 
adding 135 to the Saka date. This, we learn from the following of Panchdnga-sarazi :— 

sifena aieat Vz TAT Taea— 
SST Pravr-aiieaett Ta TTT AAT ARTA: | 
ATT ATTN: Hs: HS BT TS GT ATTCAT: | 
WAG TATTSaT: — 
arr Feiahrgearn: [ Reve | 
arerfiraear: [ 3% ] aerenfezrar: [ yeoos || 
aarsazd | {eee ] aragea FT [ Yeoees | 
Targaare [ ay | far: warset: tl 

So the date of the Yudhishthira era also is obtamed by adding 8179 to the Saka year; iie., 
the Saka begins with the 8180th year of the Yudhishthira era. Again, on a hill near 
Aihole, Bijapur District (Bombay Presidency), there is an inscription,? in a Jaina temple of Pulakési 
II, of the Chalukya family, in which itis stated that the temple was erected 3735 years after the 
Mahabharata battle and when 556 years of the Saka era had passed. The verses of the Inscription 
Tun thus -— 

Fareg Praeae arcararearrea: | 
aarerrageng Tacqery Taq™ [ 398% J II 
CANNY RS HS TT TAY FI 
wary aaMlargy WararNt ess | NRG | II 





3 Ep. Ind, Vol. VI, pp. 7 and 12, 
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Hence we clearly see that the Great Battle is supposed to precede the Saka era by (8735 — 556=) 
3179 years; 7.¢., the Saka begins with the 3180th year of the Bharatayuddha era also. 

Now, in considering whether these three eras are really identical with one another, we must 
note that they are somehow or other connected with the kings of Hastinapura who flourished about 
the time of the Great Battle. So we must first understand who were the monarchs of that city 


about that time, Chronologically they are: 
i, Santanu. 
ii, Vichitravirya (his son) assisted by Devavrata (Bhishma), 
iii. Dhritarashtra, the blind. 

Dhritarishtra was blind from birth. So, though he was the crowned monarch, there were 
appointed regent princes to rule over the country. First, his brother, Pandu, supplied the place. 
After the death of Pandu, and before the Pandavas and the Dhartaraishtras attained their 
majority, Devavrata or Bhishma reigned as regent. When he attained his majority, Duryodhana 
assumed the office; and Yudhishthira, who was the eldest was pacified by the grant of a portion of 
the kingdom. It is during the regency of Duryodhana that the Great Battle took place—the 
world-renowned battle of Kurukshetra—between the Pindavas and the Dhirtarishtras. After the 
battle. the victorious Pindavas did not dethrone their blind uncle, but Yudhishthira, with his four 
brothers, acted as his regents. This regency of Yudhishthira lasted for fifteen years. 

qrsar: ataratiy aTeSiea ea FT TTA | 
SE: AIPasara: TINT TT TT ll & li [ sear. & J 
aa: TET TT TATA TTT: | 
urs faaearae frerarcarrdtisa: || 8g ut [ steer. 3. J 
( werTt—astrtA-T. ) 
Franslation—LThe Pandavas consulted the king in all matters, and performed them according 
to his orders, for fifteen years, 
Then when the fifteenth year passed away, the king had much depression of 
spirits, being inflicted by the words of Bhimasena. 

Thus we see that Yudhishthira did not become the independent ruler of Hastinapura, until 
fifteen years after the Great Battle, ¢.c., until the retirement of Dhritarashtra, Then Yudhishthirs 
sat on the throne of Hastinapura for 35 years ; and it is said that in the 36th year he saw indica- 


tions of destruction. 
qefat aa daa ay areTATTA: | 
veal fardrarha rraanta arate: 1 2 il ( sear. & ] 
( merI—Ata—Ta. ) 
Trunslation.—Then, the thirty-sixth year having come, the Kaurava prince, Yudhishthira, saw 
many forebodings. | 
Just then the king received the news that Kr’shna and the rest of the Yadavas (except the 
young and the female) had perished and that help for the protection of the survivors was needed, 
Thereupon, he sent Arjuna who offered libations to the dead. On his return the fire Pandavas with 
their wife Draupadi started for Mahaprasthana, leaving the kingdom in the hands of their grandson, 
Parikshit, 
In the above verse the phrase qzfaat eat Aaa qq may be said to be indefinite, and a question 
may arise, why we should not understand by it as “the thirty-sixth year after the Great Battle.” 
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Here is the answer to the question. Nilakantha, the great authority on the Mahdbhérata, says about 


this phrase in his commentary :— — st 

aT USATAATAT TEMA TT. le 
and we have already seen that Yudhishthira did not assume the reins of sovereignty until 15 years 
after the Great Battle. 

Hence we see that first the Great Batile took place ; next, 15 years after it, Yudhishthira became 
king, the blind king having retired to the forest to lead the life of an ascetic; and in the 36th year 
of Yudhishthira’s accession, the nirvdna of Krishna took place. 

Now, Bhdratayuddha era, as the name itself explains, must naturally be reckoned from 
the date of the Great Battle, while the Yudhishthira era must evidently be reckoned from 
Yudhishthara’s ascending the throne of the kingdom, VAyu, Vishnu, Matsya and other purdnas? 
are unanimous in declaring that Kaliyuga begins on the very day of Krishna’s decease, Therefore 
it is obvious that the Yudhishthira era must have been older than Kaliyuga by 35 years ; and that 
the Great Battle must be assigned a date 15 years before the Yudhishthira era, or in other words 
half-a-century before Kaliyuga. In the instance cited above, since the year A.D. 1901-2 is dated 
5002 Kali, it cannot be 5002 but 5087 Yudhishthira. Similarly, the same year must be 5052 
Bhiratayuddha era and not 5002, | 

Yet there is one apparent objection to this. It is an objection to the old view as well. Let us 
consider what itis. Kalhana, in his Rdjatarangin?, says: — 

TAT VG ATA FaIAT AT Hae | 
HOTA TUMPLTT FHTMISAT: UGA [ ATE! B. ] 
Translation.—When three years and six centuries and a-half of the Kaliyuga had elapsed, the 
Kurus and the Pandavas flourished (on the earth). 

This is consistent neither with the old view nor with the one expounded above by me. The 
fallacy of Kalhana’s calculation will be evident on a little consideration, He says® that 2330 
years have elapsed between Gonanda III and himself, and 1266 years between Gonanda II and 
Gonanda ITI. Therefore (2330+-1266=) 3596 years must have elapsed between Gonanda II and 
himself, who lived in 1070 Saka* This assigns a date (3596—1070=) 2526 years before the 
Saka era to Gonanda If, But from older authorities, Kalhana learns the fact that king Gonanda 
II was too young at the time of the Great Battle to take part in it. According to the old view, the 
Battle of Mabibhirata took place 8179 years before Saka era (i.e, at the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga), while Kalhana’s calculation makes the time of Gonanda IL (a contemporary of Péndavas) 
to be 2526 years before Saka era, So to get over this difficulty, Kalhana brings down the 
Pandavas to 685 (=3179-2526) Kali. This is the explanation of Kalhana’s calculation. The 
suthor’s real mistake lies in the statement that 1266 years have elapsed between Gonanda IT and 
Gonanda III, For he says in his own book :-— 

qaqrareagtiret war Preaeare! = [1. 83]. 

Translation.—Thirty-five kings were drowned in the ocean of forgetfulness. 

Such mistakes in his chronology led him to his wrong conclusion. As the inaceuracy 
of Kalhana’s chronology is discussed at length by Dr. M. A. Stein io the introduction to his English 
translation of the work Réjatarangiit and alao by Pandit Ananda Koul in his paper® on the 
History of Kashmir, I have here but briefly shown the unreliable nature of Kalhana’s statement, 
eee 


: Vayu (Siva), If, xxxvii, 422-23; Vishnu, IV, xxiv, 31-32.; Matsya, colxzi, 61-52 ; Bhigavata, XIT, ii, 38, 
Vide Rajatarangin’, Tarangal, Sloka 53-54, 4 Ibid, Sloka 52. 
5 Journal of A, 8. B., Vol, VI, “pp. 195-219 [N.S.1. 
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SONGS OF THE MUTINY. 
By WILLIAM CROOKE ( Late I.C.S. ). 
(Continued from p. 124.) 

No. IV. 

The Mutiny—1857. 


Sung during the Mutiny and repeated by Raémeswar Dayil Misré of Kotdrd, District [td 
Recorded by Raghunandas, a teacher in the Kotdrd School. 


Text. 
Chaudah ki sal jang Merat se shuri’ hud. Badal, Karapat, Banga] bara Hatta hai. 
Binish kal Ayen matt bhang bhai Firangih ki, Kali Vilayat dubaya chatta hai. 
Gai aur siiar wabi ke kartus, Sunnat sipahin bikher dage lattaé hai. 
Kahain Dhawal Ram : “Ikkabhi chaudah ke sal bich bhagain Angrezlog chhori Kalkatta haia. 


Translation. 
The war began at Meerut in the year fourteen.2 Bombay, Madras and Bengal are great 
Presidencies.? 
When the time of destruction came, the English lost their heads‘, Kali wished to sink England. 
The cartridges were of cow and pig’s fat: when the soldiers heard of it they threw of 


their uniforms, 
Saith Dhawal Ram: “In the year fourteen have the English fled and deserted Calcutta. 


No. V. 
The Dirge of the Begams on the Banishment of Bahadur Shah of Delhi. 


Sung by Sdligram Kaydsth of Amarpur, District Jtéwd. 
Recorded by Liltd Prasad, a teacher in the School at Amarpur. 


Toxt. 


Ab kaisi kariho nimak harimi deswi begiino kardin, re? 
Galiah galian raiyat rowai, hatian bania bajaj, re. 
Mahal men baithe Begam rowain, dehari pai rowain khawis, re. 
Moti-mahal ki baithak chhutt, chhuti hai Mind Bazar, re. 
Bagh Zamaniyah ki sairaii chhutia, chhute hain mulk hamir, re, 
Jo main aisi janati, milt? Lat se jaya, re. 
Haha karati, paiah parati, leti deswa chhoriga, re. 
Translation. 


O, for what infidelity to my salt have I now been banished from my country ? 

G, the people weep in the streets, the merchants weep in the shops, 

O, the Princesses sit weeping in the Palace, and the servants weep at the door. 

O, deserted is the meeting-place in the Women’s Palace, deserted is the Fancy Bazar, 

Q, gone all the walks in the Zimaniyé Gardens, gone is the whole country. 

QO, had I known of this, I would have gone to meet the Lord (Governor-General). 

Q, I would have lamented, E would have fallen at his feet, [ would have got my country back. 





2 Sarnvat 1914 A D. 1857, 8 The terms in the text are extremely interesting, 
* Zit. became sunk in drugs. 
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No. VI. 
Song in honour of the rebel Rani of Jhansi. 


Sung by Rdmeshwar Daydl Misrd of Kotdrd, District Itdwd. 
Recorded by Raghunandan, Teacher of the School at Kotard. 
Text. 
kig Dédard. 
Khbib lari mardani; are Jhinsiwali Rani. 
Burjan burjin topain lagai dain, gola chalai dismanf., 
Are Jhinsiwilt Rani, khib lari mardani. 
Sugare sip&hian ko pera jilebl ; apne chabai gur dhani. 
Are Jhinsiwali Rani, kbob lari mardani. 
Chhor Morcha, lasbkar ko bhigi; dhiim ohe milai nahin pani. 
Are Jhansiwali Rani, khub lari mard ani. 
Translation, 


Well fought the brave one; O, the Rani of Jhansi. 

The guns were placed in the towers, the heavenly (magic) balls were fired. 

©, the Rani of Jhinst, well fought the brave one. 

All the soldiers were fed with sweets; she herself had treacle and rice. 

O, the Rani of Jhansi, well fought the brave one. 

Leaving Morcha, she fled to the army ; where she searched and found no water, 
O, the Rani of Jhansi, well fought the brave one. 


No. VII. 
Khudaganj (Fattehgarh), 18577. 
Sung by Shital Parsdd Shukld of Mirzdpur. 
fecorded by Rém Gharib Chaube. 
Text. 
L. 
Kahanpir se kinch kiyd, an Khidaéganj mara, mora. 
Charo taraf se bindhi morché, lare khub jang! gorda. 
2. 
Sabiq men charhi gai Dubai, kiyé jaga us ne halla, 
Para bandhi ke sawar, pahunche pichhe se dhaya Ghallé. 
3. 


Hindu kahate ‘ Ram Ram,’ aur Musalm4n, ‘ Allah Allah,’ 
Laye mard bedard khet mea, uthe zor jin ke kalla. 


4, 


Tuktak hoya lare, sipaht, nahin pichhe moryo. ° 
Charo taraf se bandht morcha, lare khub jangi gor. 


5, 


Pahale hui muth bher, chale shamshir, kathin hut larat. 
Khnudiganj naddi ke tipar lare sGirma sipahi. 
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6. 
Dhawa kar bargat Dubai, zari nahin dahshat khat. 
Mare hath chhati par barhkar, kari dast ki safat. 
7. 
Karain war par war sipahi katal karain pora pora. 
Charo taraf se bandht morchéa, lare khiib jangi gorda. 
8. 
Pair bich pahire gurgabi, badan ghanghra bannati, 
Resham ke lachchhe ki topt, jis par kalangi labratt. 
9. 
Aise ran men ghuse surma jaise mast 4wai hathi, 
Nahin khauf marne ke, mutlagq na karaif sAimne ko chhti. 
10. 
Bain alag kamar ki lag bhag jinke latak raha jhora, 
Charo taraf se bandhi morcha, lare khiib jangi gorda. 
il. 
Dhawaé karhi ke barhe Firangit 4 pahunche naddi ke tir, 
Raha morcha ek qutal karne ko, karne lage us ki tadbir, 
12. 
Katate katate phauj kati gai: Juzabi jawin rah gaya akhir. 
Kaha karon tarif main us ki? Khib kare us ne shamshir. 
13. 
Kati kati kar margaye surma, nim nahin apna bora. 
Charo taraf se bandhi morcha, lare khib jangt gorda. 
14 
Maru maru ki maru baja, bajata bigule sabiq dustir, 
Garar, garar, gar, gar, gar, gar, gar bajai, sang maru tambir, 
15. 
Maru maya ka narha chha raha, jin ke ankhon men bharpir. 
Mar mar karat, nahin darate, baras rahé mardon par nir. 
16. 
Mar mar sangin sAmne dushman ka sina toré. 
Charo taraf se bindhi morcha, lare khib jangi gora. 
17, 
Risaldir laike risal& kil kilayé ke ghus gaya pil. 
Mari barh goron ne top ki, hud zamin dpar shamil. 
18° 
Jit liy4 dushman ko, bare Firangi haih qabil, 
Dabal kinch karke, naddi se hue Fattehgarh men dakhil, 
19. 
Phaujan pari gain sab pared par, hud shahar men jab shahrd4. 
Ch&ro taraf se bandhi morcha, lare khaib jangi gora, 
20, 
Jori chhutin harkaron ki, ghoroh par Ate aswar. 
‘‘Khabar karo Bangash Nawab ko fauj Firangi hai hazfir.” 
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Qutal hui Galla aur Dubat, ghajab top gole ki mar. 
Nahin kot bachne ki surat, utar chalo Ganga ke par.” 
22. 
Beghmat Nawib Bareli kunj kiya chori chord, 
Charo or se bandhi morché ; lare khib jangi goré, 
23 
De deke sub nazar Lat ko mile shahar ke sahukar. 
Lut muaf ho gai, sarafa khula shahar sara gulzar. 
24, 
Kamalapati kahen ; Mani Ram sir jhalak rahi kalangi sardar. 
Lakhbraj Angrez Bahadur, zabardast jin ki talwar. 


Translation. 
1. 
They marched from Cawnpore and faced the enemy at Khudaganj. 
They made entrenchments all about them ; the white warriors fought well. 
2. 
First came on the Dubai5 and made an attack (on the English). 
Wing-bound (swift) horsemen came and behind them the Ghalla made a rush, 
3. 
The Hindus cried ‘Ram, Rim’ and the Musalmans ‘ Allah, Allah,’ 
Fearless men fought in the field, and used all the force they could. 
4. 
The sepoys fought in small parties, and turned not back, 
Entrenching themselves all round, the white warriors fought well. 
5. 
When the sides first met, sword was used and severe was the fight. 
The brave sepoys fought at Khudaganj, above the river. 
6. 
The dauntless Dubai advanced and had no hesitation. 
- They struck at hands and breast and showed their skill with weapons. 
yo 
Time upon time the sepoys struck their blows, 
Entrenching all round them, the white warriors fought well. 
8. 
On their feet they wore boots, on their bodies, kilt.® 
Tassels of silk on the hats and trembling aigrettes. 
9. 
The (British) braves entered the field like vast elephants. 
With no fear of death they set the faces (lit, breasts) to the front. 
10, 
Round their waists, to the left, hung bags. 
Entrenching all round them, the white warriors fought well. 


5 Nick-names for the first of the rebel Bangash Naw&b of Bareli. 
5 Ghagri, paltan, kilted battalion, Highlanders. 
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11. 
The Europeans advanced quickly to the bank of the river. 
One (rebel) trench only remained to be taken, and they made their plans, 
12. 
Cutting and cutting the (rebel) army was cut down: only Juzabi the hero, remained 
What shall I say in his praise? Well did he use his sword. 
18. 
Cut down and cut down the brave men died, not disgracing their names. 
Entrenching all round them, the white warriors fought well. 
14. 
Drums upon drums were beater and bugles sounded as is the custom. 
Garar-garar, gar-gar-gar-gar-gar was sounded with the sound of drums. 
15. 
The intoxication of the drams was upon them, and filled their eyes. 
They killed and killed, they feared not, the light (of fight) shone upon the heroes. 
16, 
They struck with their bayonets and broke the breasts of the enemy. 
Entrenching all round them, the white warriors fought well. 
17. 
The Commander took his troop (cava'ry) and went on to the bridge. 
The white men fired their cannon and levelled it to the earth. 
18. 
The Europeans are very wise and they conquered the enemy. 
Making a double march, they entered Fattehgarh from the river, 
19, 
The army were encamped on all the parade grounds, and the news of it was in the 
city. 
Entrenching all round them, the white warriors fought well, 
20. 
" Messengers were sent in carriages, and horsemen came on horses. 
** Let the Bangash Nawab know that the European army is in thousands. 
ai, 
‘«The Galla and Dubai (forces) have been slain, and the-balls of their cannon are 
wonderful, 
There is no way of escape but by crossing the Ganges.” 
22. 
The Begams of the Nawab of Bareli secretly left him. 
On all sides they made entrenchments ; the white warriors fought well. 
23. 
The bankers of the city met the Lord (General) with presents. 
He stopped the plunder (of the city), and the money-changers and all the city 
opened again (for business). 





24. 
Saith Kamalapati: on Manik Ram trembled the aigrette of the chief.’ 
The rule of the great English, whose is the conquering sword. 


som a ER A ET PO TO IER ISO OT STEER AEP ER IEE OAS ETE a STS EL LE EOE OEE AGED EE OTT GD 
’ First given by the English. 
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KUMARAGUPTA, THE PATRON OF VASUBANDHU. 
BY PROF, K. B. PATHAK, B.A.; POONA. 


In Viwana’s Kdoydlankdra-sitra-vritti, we have the following important passage to which I 
beg to invite the attention of Sanskrit scholars, who are interested in the history of Indian 


literature :— 
ata arf AYMAN ATH ZIT 
sat yaaa: Hahrat festa Paresaye: | 
SAM HA TATACAT TATA TAN TATA TMT AS. 
Kdvydlankdra-sitra-vritti, Chap, IJ, Sect. 2. 
Vanivilasa Press Ed., p. 86. 


Translation. 


“This very son of Chandragupta, young, shining like the moon, and the patron of men of 
letters bas now become king, deserving congratulations on the success of his efforts. 

The phrase: ‘the patron of letters’ is an instance of allusion, contaming a reference to 
the ministersbip of Vasobandhu.” 2 

Kuméragupta, the son of Chandragupta II of the Gupta dynasty, is alluded to, in the half 
verse quoted by Vamana, as the patron of the illustrious Buddhist author, Vasubandhu. Paramartha, 
another famous Buddhist author, who lived between A.D. 499-569, tells us that Vasubandhu died 
at the age of 80, during the reign of Baladitya (Narasimhagupta)?. This last-mentioned Gupta 
king was the grandson of Kumfaragupta, Vasubandbu was, therefore, contemporary with three 
successive Gupta kings, namely : Kumaragupta, Skandagupta, and Baladitya. Paramartha’s state- 
ment about Vasubandhu being 80 years old at the time of his death is thus confirmed by the literary 
evidence discovered in Vamana’s werk, which belongs to the end of the eighth and the beginning 
of the ninth century A.D. When Paramartha, im his Life of Vasubandhu, speaks of king 
Vikramaditya of Ayodhyé and his crown prince Baladitya as patronizing Vasubandhn, the Buddhist 
biographer obviously refers to the famous Gupta king Skandagupta who had the title of 
Vikramaditya. This confirms the identification which has been already proposed by Dr, Takakusu 
in his very valuable paper contributed to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland for 1905, pp, 33-53, As regards the date of Vasubandhu, the Japanese scholar has 
very fully examined al} the Chinese authosities bearing on the subject, and sums up his conclusion 
in the following words :— 

“At present we musé rest satisfied with the result at which we have arrived, however small it 
may be, in establishing the date of Vasubandhu in the light of Paramartha’s valuable work. We 
ean thus take Vasubandhu’s date, A.D. 420-500, as well-nigh settled, and with it those of 
Vindhyavasa (lévarakrishna), c. 450 (died before 480), and Vasurata c. 480, being brother-in-law of 
Baladitya, who ruled from A.D, 481 or thereabouts.” 


This date of Vasubanghu and the identification of the Vikramaditya mentioned by Paramarths 
with Skandagupta, the son of Kuméragupta is now confirmed by the literary reference given above, 
Vasubandbu’s most important work was the Abhidharma-koéa. When Sanghabhadra challenged 
Vasubandhu to a personal discussion, the latter declined on the ground that “ even a complete 
Sa ERTESISTaccrciceenee ere ee He nn te eye 


* Attention to this passage was first drawn by M. M: Haraprashd Sastri, but hia conclusions were. different. 
(Jour. Beng. As. Soc. for 1905, Vol. I, No. 10, Pp. er R. B. 
* Smith’s Early Hist. of India, p. 298, _ — _* ® Introd, £6 Kévyamaze edition.” ~ 
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refutation by the former weuld hare no effect on his koga.’? Wasubandhu’s hope, that this literary 
production of his genius would be immortal, was amply realized, becanse the study of this koga 
was so universally popular in the first half of the seventh century that, ‘‘even devout parrots 
expounded it.” Bana says :— 


o~ 


FHALTT: TATA: PROT MAM TAS TA: ata MIM As: 
Harsha-charita, VITF, p. 317, 
Bombay Sanskrit Series Kdition. 


Here the word hosa is explained by the commentator, Sankara, as aralt arafagicat FAITH: 
Bana is misunderstood and mistranslated by Prof. Macdonell, when he tells his readers that ‘‘ pious 
parrots expounded a Buddhist Dictionary’ (History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 833), This 
testimony of the Brahman poet Bana to the immense popularity enjoyed by the Buddhist author 
Vasubandhu and to the fact that to explain the Abhidharma-koéa was a very common attainment in 
the first half of the seventh century is very important. We need not, therefore, be surprised that 
the rhetorician Vamana has preserved for us the historical fact that Vasubandhu enjoyed the 
patronage of Kumiragupta, The interesting half-verse, which Vamana has rescued from oblivion, is 
evidently taken from some lost Guptavamnsamahdkdoya, in which the name of Vasubandhu 
is directly mentioned or which was composed by Vasubandhu himself, to congratulate Kumaragupta 
on his accession to the throne, as the word sathprati in the verse shows. It may be hoped that 
manuscripts of this Guptavanisamahdkdvya, or whatever it may have been really called, may yet 
be recovered in Kasmir, where Vasubandhu spent many years of his life. 


NOTE ON THE DRAVIDIAN CASES, 
BY P. SESHACHAR, ESQ. ; GOKARAM. 


In the very interesting contribution to a ‘Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian languages’ 
on Dravidian Cases, by Mr. K. V. Subbayya, M.A., L.T,, M.R.A.S. (above, May 1910), we are 
informed that ‘the primitive Dravidian termination of the accusative was am, found in an unaltered 
form in old Kanarese,’ I am inclined to believe that the primitive termination in Kannada was not 
am, but aw, as seen from the saiidhe rules applied to substantive accusatives in combination 
with words having an initial vowel; ¢f., Vripanan-abhimdnadhananay-aitéaya visdla kirtidhvajanu 
(Kavirdja-mirga I, 16), palavuman-odagidire (Il, 18), Kandosedan banadolage Janakatanayalan- 
Anuvan (II, 38), padangalan-amardire (IJ, 83). This is true of all genders and numbers, In the 
same paragraph we have ‘In Mid, and New Canarese the m of am is softened to n and the trans- 
formed termination takes a final euphonic «, thus becoming anu or annu,’ This is true without the 
* softening ’ (2), since the primitive an can euphonically become anu or annu. * For instance, we have 
thagavanu, accusative of dhagava, god,’ I have not been able to trace this dhagava or bhagavany 
toany period of the Kannada language unless as in Modern or New (go-ealied) Kanarese, both 
forms be regarded as accusatives of the Sanskrit bhaga, which evidently does not signify ‘god,’ The 
proper nominal theme in this instance would be éfagavanta from the Sanskrit dhagavdén [see 
Sabdanusasana-sitra 129; Sabda-mani-darpana 86], 

In quoting the Sabda-mani-darpana 115, we have to remember, that it is not the ge of the 
dative that is optionally doubled, but the g of the ge termination, 

In connection with the augment in of the genitive, apparently Mr, Subbayya uses Sabda-mani- 
darpana Siitras 108 and 109; but there is contradiction in (1) and (2) with regard to words ending 
‘im consonants which is not explained, Comparative study of the forms would render (1) untenable 
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consonants incorrectly took the augment in, and if we remember eeiunke srule 48, ‘ the lene Yat, 
i, n, 2, 1, R, L, very often occur at the end of words without any vowel,’ itis clear that in Kégava’s time 
( f not before ) there was a tendency to terminate such words in a vowel, any as a COnsed uence; the 
augment im came to be too frequently used, Késava’s rule 109 should, ore: be read ial rale 
48; and the inference is that for words ending in consonants, the augment tm was an exception in 
afew instances: dal, tgal (égal?), pagal, iruj, sé. In other Kannada words the in augment 
is an error (désha). Sanskrit words ending in consonants do not hecome themes in Kannada, 
antil they have become the inflexion base. “ Sanskrit nominal themes ending in consonants are 
in Kannada made to end in @ or u with the final consonant doubled or the final consonant dropped” 
(Smd, 86). Bye . 

Again we are told that the Primitive Dravidian uses the post-position 441 (instr.-abl.-loc.). 

Lf by Primitive Dravidian is meant Old High Tamil, we should (in keeping with the principles 
of Dravidian Phonology) find the guttural preserved in Kannada and dropped in Tamil (the late 
Primitive Dravidian). But we have a startling result from the comparative method, We find not 
kdl (leg) bat kay (Kannada) or Chey (Telugu) (hand), which is not an improper instrumental 
post-position, 

The post-position t6-dan is preserved in the adverbial form in Old Kannada odam, Modern 
Kannada odane, meaning ‘at once,’ But comparing biraytgala suygalodaneye pirtyavu divasan- 
galdduvavara varaparisphuritaiigal odane kundidu virulgalum munehe banda jaladdgamadol 
(kdvydvoléhana) gili-y-odan-6di-y-6di nudi galtu maddla sa raja hansa mandali-y-odan-ddi-y-ddi nade 
galtu (Smd. $ 195 ex), it will be evident that the post-position is not odam but odan, and that its use 
is not merely adverbial in the older dialect, It meant not only, ‘at once’ but ‘with’ also, 

Under the locative—‘ In its primitive form ul, it is found in Tamil, Old Kannada and in the word 
undu in Telugu, But in Middle Kannada wi was changed to oL, of ex marado] in a tree, Tamil 
maratéu].? An important point in the history of the Kannada language would have been settled 
if the grammarian had illustrated his statement regarding wf used as a post-position in what he calls 
Old Kannada, If uw] found a place in the list of case-signsin Old and Middle Kannada (as 
certainly it does in Mr. Subbayya’s table), it is a pity, we have not been lucky enough to find an 
example of its use, Dr, Kittel in his Dictionary writes u]=o/=in, inside, etc., and quotes ullaralda 
=l-(I-)aralda, a compound verb, meaning in-blossomed, so that w/ instead of being a post-position 
is here a pre-position. Though I have not come across the post-positional use of this w/ in Kannada 
literature (Old or Mid.), I am yet inclined to believe Mr. Subbayya’s statement regarding Tamil u/, 
the dialectic equivalent of the Kannada o/, The inclusion of of as a locative case-sign in New 
Kannada is probably a mistake, whilst that of attan + 3 in the table under New Kannada is 
certainly an error, , 

Further, among the instrumental case-signs of Old and Mid. Kannada, we find 7m for ablative 
a. Is this a real distinction between the case-signs ? I am of opinion that it is im in both cases; cf. 
Samp ritiyin-dvanan-agalal (Kavirdja-marga J, 1); Sukhadin-ire (11, 20) ; atisaya-dhavalokti-krama- 
dinaRipuven (II, 58) ; janapati nijabdhu-yugadin-asléshisidan (II, 74) ; vyatyadin-iduvode (II, 88) ; 
gurulajjd bharadin-eRagi (I, 59); adaRin-allig-ant-avu désham (I, 67); tatvdlékadin-dkankshipa 
muktr-y-akkum (Smd. Pref. 10) dhirarin-akshara-(Smd. 1,1). In fact, illustrations could be-drawn 
from almost any work of the so-called Old Kannada dialect, r 

Yet another case-sign might have been added to under the instrumental ablative e asin dharade, 

teRade, kramade, etc., which in a later period became bharadi, teRadi, kramadi, etc.; the change of ¢ 
into ¢ is found notin New Kannada (if I understand Mr, Subbayya’s New Kannada aright), but in 
late Mid, Kannada where the i stood for the instr,-abl.-loc, case-signs, 
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A SHORT NOTE ON THE COINS OF THE ANDHRA DYNASTY, FOUND AT 
BATHALAPALLI, ANANTPUOR DISTRICT. 
BY Y. R. GUPTE, B.A.; NASIK, 

Tue learned Professor E. J. Rapson, M.A., has, in his unique and standard book, entitled A 
Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the British Museum, assigned a different class to the lead coins 
found in the Anantpur and Caddapah districts (Southern India) He says:—‘ The lead coins 
from Anantpur and Caddapah districts entitle them to be regarded as a distinct class, Like the coins 
of Fabric B trom Andhradesa, they have a ‘horse’ for their obverse type ; but they are of rougher 
workmanship and they havea different reverse type 1, caitya; r. tree. This reverse, it may be 
noticed, connects them with the class which is tentatively assigned in the catalogue to Feudatories 
of the Andhra dynasty, Indeed it is not improbable that they may belong to the same class.”2 

Specimens of the coins found at Bathalapalli are also noted further in the general description :— 


« Qbverse.—Horse standing r, above, YY ; in front, spherical object. Inscription not 





completely read. 
Reverse.—Type (usually obliterated) left, caztya of six arches surmounted by a crescent; r., 


tree within railing ; both standing on a pediment ornamented with scroll and dots.”2 

Nine of these coins I have purchased through Mr, Henderson, Superintendent, Government 
Museum, Madras. I am glad to say, he has placed in my hands two coins, which, in wy 
opinion, enable us to decide that, at least some of the coins found at Bathalapalli belong to the 
Andhra dynasty and not to their feudatories. They seem to be more regular in form, But so far as I 
know, no notice of the inscription on them is taken, Prof. Rapson says that it cannot be read. It 
appears that he was not fortunate enough in securing good specimens. One coin in my possession 
is covered with some red substance. The substance or colour—call it anything—is thick and fine, 
and is sufficient to preserve the coin and make it hard, so much so, that it cannot be scratched off 
with a penknife. But when the coating is removed, the lead yields to man’s nails, 

By applying impure soda (what we call pdpadkhdr in Marathi),I am able to make out some 
words, The letters on my coin are rather sraall, but seem to be more carefully formed than any on 
the coins of the two feudatories of the Andhras, Chutukaddnanda and Mulinanda. ‘The first word 
on itis Rdao and it is very clear, The second is Vdsithiputasa or Vdsathiputasa (the vowel is 
uncertain). But the letter ¢k¢ is not as clear as one could wish, and the va is more ornamental than 
I have seen on other coins. As regards the remaining word, an eye copy of itis given below :— 


UAlt tv 
The first letter seems to be hd, and the second like a, but the second is indistinct and 
puzzles me a little. The line that follows is, I believe, a portion of the pedestal on which the horse is 


standing, Then comes ka. The next letter is half lost. but the lower half that remains can be 
tolerably made out, The last letter appears like sa AY but is very indistinct, the vertical portion 


only being visible, I would thus like to take the word as Hitakanisa, which, evidently stands for 
Sitakanisa so that the whole name we obtain is rd#oVdsithiputasa Hdtakanisa’ The coin probably 
belongs to Vasishthiputra-Satakarni, vz., the Satavahana prince of that uame referred to in a 
Kanhert inscription.* 

Another coin in my possession, which isa poor specimen, has vf? on it, But nothing more can 
be said about it. By the bye it would not be ont of place to remark that very small lead coins, or 
perhaps those of mixed metals having a tree on the reverse, are Sometimes met within the Nasik 
district, The tree is just like the one found on the coins of Mulinanda, But the obverse I am still 


unable to identify, 
TS Sh SS RSS sO SONS, 
2 P.25 


1 Intro., p. Ixxxi. ; : . » 25, 
§ The coin is much worn ouf, and does not yield any good cast. No illustration of it is, therefore, possible. 


There can, however, be no doubt about the reading proposed by Mr. Gupte, except in one respect. The initial 
letter of the third part of the legend is not 24, as he says, but simply s&4 with the slanting side stroke on the 
proper right being very much worn out.—D. BR, B. 

t Arch, Surv. West Ind., Yol. V; p. 78. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY D. B. BHANDARKAR, M.A.; POONA. 
1.—Dhanop Inscription of Chachcha. 


Ax account of this inscription, whose transcript is given below, was first read by me ina 
Hindi booklet by Munshi Devi Prasad of Jodhpur entitled Rajpdidnd-mem Prdshina-solha. It 
appears from it that at Dhanop, sixteen miles north of Shahpur, capital of the principality of the 
same name in Rijouténa, two inscription stones were discovered as early as 1873, which have since 
disappeared, Impressions of the inscription3 were taken by Pandit Ramkaran of Tonk, and it was 
found that they both belonged to a Rashtrakita dynasty. One of these, however, was too fiagment- 
ary to allow anybody to make much out of it, but the other was, on the whole, well-preserved and 
gave in ten verses, an account of that dynasty. Two years ago, Pandit Gauiishankar Ojha had 
occasisn to examine the papers and impressions of Pandit Ramkaran, which are now in the possession 
of his grandson Pandit Ramnivas. He was able to find out the impressions of one of these 
well-preserved inscriptions, and was kin] enough to send them to me to make known the contents of 
it to the antiquarian world, which is already indebted to hin for preserving and bringing to light 
many valuable epizraphic records. 

The impressions are not quite satisfactory, but with patience and perseverance they enable one 
to decipher almost the whole of the inscription with certainty. It contains 13 lines of writings, 
which cover a space of 1’-68!' high by 73/ broad. Line 11 is followed by an indented line 
which divides it from the remaining. Lines ]]—1]8, again, do not run over the whole, but 
are engraved only up tothe half of the length of the insciiption, The characters belong ta 
the northern class of alphabets, which was prevalent during the 10th and 1Jth centuries. A 
noteworthy paleographie peculiarity of the inscripticn is the representation of the medial vowel o 
by superscript signs placed above the letters instead of by vertical strokes attached to their sides, 
no doubt, a reminiscence of what we findin the case of all medial vowels in the Vasantgajh 
inscription of Varmaldta, the Udaipur inscription of Aparajita, ani so forth. Attention may also 
be drawn to the final ¢ in line 13, and also to the numeral, in line 2, The language is Sanskrit 
and excepting Om namah Sievdya at the beginn'ng and the date at the end, the whole record is in 
prose, In respect of orthography, the only points that call for attention are (1) the frequent 
doubling of ¢ in conjunction with a following r, and (2) the use of s instead of s, 


The inscription opens with an obeisance to Siva. Verse ] invokes the blessings of that god. 
Verse 2 speaks of a king named Chachcha, whois represented to have revived the glory of the king 
Bhallila and to have rebuilt the temple, where the inscription was originally put up. Then we are 
told that in the Iineaze of the Rashtrakitas there was a king called Bhallila (v. 3) and that his son 
was Dantivarman, who first built thistemple (v. 4). The sons of the latter were the two kings, 
Baddharija and Govinla (v. 5), who erected a temple anparently of red colour and snrrounded it 
with the shrine of some mdtd, a step-well and an orchard (v. 6). Many years after thcir demise, we 
are further informed, the land which hai bezn granted to the god Sambhu was resumed, and the 
temple fell in disrepair. Verse 8 says that tore was a devotee of Siva and of the Saiva denomina- 
tion named Nagna-bhattiraka, who sav that the god receivel n> worship. He went to king 
Chachcha, and said: ‘*O king, this temple belonged to the princes of your family,’ and inluced him 
to renovate it, which, we are told, had been dedicated to Siva under the name of Dhankeévara 
(v. 9). This shows that Chachcha was a Rashtrakita, though we are not informed how he was 
related to the other Rashtrakita kings mentioned above. Then follows a verse expressing a wish 
for the endurance of the temple as long as the sun, the moon, the Ganges, &c., last. The eleventh 
or the last verse tells us that the inscription was engraved by Rimadeva, son of Ramranasahi. 


The record ends with the date: Saturday, the 5th of the bright half of Vagakha of the 
[Vikrama] ycar 1063, 
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The importance of this inscription consists in the fact that this is arecord of a second and 
new Rashtrakita family found in Rajputand. The existence of the first was made known to us 
by an inscription found at Hathundi near Bijipur in the B4li district, Jodhpur State. It was first 
published, but partially, by the late Prof. Kielhorn in the Jour. Beng. As. Soc., Vol. LXVII, Part I, 
pr. 809-14, and has now been fully and critically edited by Pandit Ram Karna of Jodhpur in the 
Ep. Ind., Vol. X, p.17 ff. Itinforms us thata Rashjrakita family was reigning in the tenth 
century at Hastikundi (Hithundi ). But our inscription attests the existence of an entirely now 
Rashtraktta dynasty in Réjputén& holding sway over a province nearly one hundred miles 


north-east of Hathundi, 





Text! 
1 sii? sthaa: Rrarail tarda fara aaa TaateTa mda art ea- 
TATHUTS TATA 
2 at: | TPPRGeRTT ETA ae RTT: Waray CAUSA T: TIT IR 
8 guraniae’ waer ATT HITT Tas (|) asaraaRTaraAgiararsess aE | abresT- 
aTTMSH AT 
4 aor aver fe Baran) araelfragas: T wate avs at: UL R*]eteaa TERT? 
streiesearea: | wtar? asie- 
5 ware wares: Sfrawasl|[9*] Terreraqares: aareraratas: | AAS Arita Aart PAT- 
aera le" lgrecat gat 
6 qea()qaTarqara | ragustanaeat atrear ward fe zal") qeear Praca 
apararareieaaiae [arlae=at lt (az]- 
7 ei()acar wears fe [e*) Prrstarrddetaalsiafy (tle: | sarah spars 
(1) aa: ttre aT ul9*] Prawleat}r- 
8 qesat Tara: | tase (eer) Seetarlerareara:i| [¢*] saad aareae 
area [ea sag antlat] (1) ms 
9 atria] gorotdpalenta Aer gla:] | ela] (la [eta falfaae 
qatar? wit (Nang: agtalyla: & safe waz 
10 aera: IIL8*] MARAT TIA Magara faslalarsxar (eaeratir ana Rats- 
ATT | IST ATS AST: 
1l eat Reet Aqa()ateaenifataarear far 
12 alsa] [aa] ari (:e*)] “arfeairarlentotr’ ceranegazar | flr) wlAez] 
13 qerenererarrlLka lata (ogg Tar Se & TR 
2.—Shergadh Stone Inscription. 
This inscription was found engraved on a stone lying ontside the temple of Lakshmi-Nariyana 
at Shergadh in the Kotah State, Rajputana, I edit it from an inked impression kindly supplied to 


me by Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha of Ajmer. 
The record contains fifteen lines of writing, which covers a space of 1-3” broad by 103” 


high, The characters are Nagari. Of these, attention may be drawn to (1) the letter 44, whose 
form is rather peculiar, and(2)the subscript y, which gives the whole conjunct letter, the appearance 


+ From impressions of Pandit Ramkaran of Tonk supplied by Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha, 

2 Denoted by a symbol. 8 Read fargzar: 4 Read afar’. 5 Read “qe. 
6 Read quar’. 7 Properly anrfta; but this does not suit the metre. 

8 One dot of this v/sarga is above, and the other below, q. ® Read “azrararat’. 
10 Read afrar. 11 Read gye¥qi?. 

12 There is some space left between the letters fay and q: 13 Read ware. 

14 Read qetreay. 15 Read arveuenia’. 16 Read sq&eqa®’. 717 Read “quero. 
18 T am unable to understand the meaning of these words. 19 Read qarq’. 
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oi ending in @, ¢.g4 Nagnakasya in line 2, which looks as ifit were NMagnakasd. The language 

ehh ‘of Sanskrit strongly tinged with vernacular words and syntax. The whole of 
13 an puvene ce excepting the single verse yasya, yasya, Yc. &c..in line 8, In respect of 
parca aon ba drawn (1) to the use of the dental, instead of the palatal, s, 
see ai : sional doubling of a consonant in conjunction with a preceding r. Lexico- 
a. sa ae remarks. : In line 1 occurs the word muitdapzkd, which is met with in many 
eae : ee this al later periods, Its meaning is, however, suggested by the Marathi mamdvi 
et ire > Tn line 2, we have the word karsha, which, according to some authorities is equal 
. os tolds, a told varying from 110 to 180 grains, according to local custom, Line 3 has 
the word Kauptika, which is of doubtful meaning. It ocenrs no less than three times in 
the Sivyadont inscription, and always in connection with Mandapika. Probably Kauptika denotes 
the head of the local customs office. Vriskabha in line 4 is obvioisly the name e some coin, and 
50 also is Vardha inline 7. This last word appears to be a short form of Adivardha, and is met 
with no less than three times in the Siyadoni inscription, Pallasala, in line 6, probably means a 
store-house for grain, the Monier Williams’ Dictionary giving the ineaning of é granary "for the 
word palla, The word Asanikd, which occurs no less than seven times in the inscription, is found 
several times used also in Siyadoni inscription, and denotes in all likelihood ‘a dwelling, 
residence.’ : 

The inscription really consists of three distinct records. The first is dated the 3rd of the bright 
half Vaigakha in the [Vikrama-] year 1074, and states that from the produce of the Mandapikd or 
custom-house the Seths Narasimha, Govrisha and Dhir&ditya made, on the aforesaid date, a daily 
grant of one karsha of ghee as ungent to the feet of Bhatidraka Nagnaka. There can hardly be 
a doubt that this Nagnaka is the same as that of the previous inscription. The second record is 
dated the same day of the same month, but of the yoar 1075, and speaks of the benefactions of five 
Vrishabhas from the produce of octroi duties by the Kauptika Varatnga for sandal-incense to the god 
Somanatha. The third is a long record. It is dated the 13th of the bright half of Magha in the 
[ Vikrama~] year 1084. It records a series of benefactions. The first was made by Thakura 
DevasvAmin, and consisted of (1) two of the oil-mills belonging to the oilman, Théiyika given for 
supplying lamp oil to the god Somanatha, (2) one shell cowrie from the granary establishment for 
incense and (3) two Vardha coins on the sankrdnti of every month. Avdsanikds or dwellings were 
given to the same god by various individuals, such as the traders Imd& and Mahidika, the oilman 

as rth. 
a ee Text. 

1 sit i aaa (oor Faraqafe” 3 swaditarat defeat Badesemawdic- 
fren: yeraitane Weare et ata TANG & Te SITaAH AAT 
8 dag $09 Faves & hataearsars Sevag arenas atlaa- 
4 gett ATHTTATS TA THT & Aaa ATA Ml Sli Aza Yoce arqa|i~s v3 
5 Srarrarartaea aarastaadt sete senraaeaTArT 
6 St TTA AMA ATTN AAT TeATHTaA TTT ATT y PAT T- 
7 f& erearear saga tl MIT Ara Aral Tere Vt TEA ssawy 
8 ara | ser Ter ar whaeqey ser ae Hass U rataarrszeaq ay (1) 
9 eerarearara Tear AMAL At] Tee | densa Tears y- 
10 ar aur ar Seraat Tenraratecar wear laa aPrR arearaT T- 
LL eqraartanr wea Ml eer ara TrecsraraPat eTaa AAA HT 2 T- 
12 eat | car aPrnaeea TEMA AAT ATA NL TIT Valerareran ater 
13 qeRraratan Tear tas eaAETa: PTAA | TWAT: 
14 SHASTRA AAMT | SATA: Areata? asa: TAT 
1S tt Maerqeantar trearrarreaasar is ew ATs AVerakt: | £9 II 





20 From impressions supplied by Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha. 
21 Read Sarre’. 2 Road afaqay’, 23 Read° Fara. 
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THE CHHANDOVICHITI, 
BY P. V. KANE, M.A,, LL.B ; BOMBAY, 

RAyaseKHaRa credits Dandin with the authorship of three works (érayé Dandi-prabandhds-che 
trishu lokeshy visrutdh). The Kdeydlarsa and the Dusskuméracharita are popularly regarded as 
the works of Daniin. I have grave doubts as to whether the author of the latter was the same as 
that of the former. There is no unanimity as to the third work also being of Dandin. Prof. 
Pischel in his introduction to Rudrata’s Sitagdrotiluka arrives at the rather startling conclusion 
that the Mfrichchhakstéha is the third work of Dandin. Dr. Peterson, in his introduction to the 
Dasakumdracharita (p. 5), says that Dandin wrote a work called Chhandovichiti, Dr, Peterson’s 
reasons are as follows:—Dandin divided Kévya into three varieties, gadya, padya and mééra, 
Afterwards Dandin says that an exhaustive treatment of padya is given in chhandovichit? (chhando- 
vichity Gin sakalas—tatprapaticho nidarstah | sd vidyd naus-tirirshindian gambhira: kdvya-ségaram \\1). 
Dandin omitted the treatment of padya, because he had treated of it elsewhere. So Dr, Peterson 
says: “It seems clear that Dandin is referring to a book here as also that he can only be 
referring to a book of his own composition,” and further, “I think it probable that Dandin wrote a 
chhandovichitt as Vamana had done before him.’’ Pischel doubts whether Dancin is at all referring to 
a work called Chhandovichiti, and if he does refer to a work, then he is of opinion that, the 15th 
chapter of the Ndtyasdstra of Bharata, which in South Indian MSS. is styled ‘echhandoctchiti,’ ig 
the work referred to by Dandin. I shall try to show in the following that the chhandovtchitt re- 
ferred to by Dandin is uot his own work, that the worl chhandovichiti means simply chhandas-séstre 
(lit,, collection of metres) and is generally taken as referring to the vediaga on metrics ascribed te 
Pingala. By the way, it deserves to be noticed that Dandin seems to have contemplated the 
writing of a work on the kalds (arts) “itthah kald-chatuhshashti-virolhah sddhu néyatdm\ 
tasyih Kald-parichchhede répam-dvirbhavishyati?” 1 

I think that the words of Dandin are quite explicit as to whether he is referring to a work 
called chhandovichitz. About it he says that it will serve as a ferry to pags across the ocean of 
Poesy. 

Dandin simply says that an exhaustive treatment of padya has been given in chkandovichiti. 
He does not add ‘ by me’ (mzyd), If we were to supply this ellipsis, then we shail have to ascribe, 
by a parity of reasoning, to Dandin the authorship of a work on the dramatic art. He says “ Ndéaka 
and others constitute the third division of Kévya called ‘ misra’ and an exhaustive treatment of 
them (has been given) elsewhere” (migrant ndtakddini tesham-anyatra tistarah \°.). No one has so 
far asserted that Dandin wrote on the dramatic art also, I, there-ore, think that just as, Dandin 
here refers to a well-known work on dramaturgy (in my opinion the Vatyasdstra of Bharata), so in 
the passage about chhandovichit?, he alludes to some work on metres, well-known to his con- 
temporaries, ) 

‘The assertion ef Dr. Peterson that Dandin wrote a chhandovrchiti as Vamana had done before 
is based on a misunderstanding, Apart from the question whether Vamana preceded Dandin (I 
think he did not), I question the composition of a chhandovichiti by Vimana. His sittra is 
‘ Sabda-Smri‘y-Abhidhdnakes.s-chhandovtchist-hald-kdmasdstra-danda-néti-ptred vidyah.’4 Vamana 
himself paraphrases ‘ chhanlueichiti’ by ‘ chhandassastra.’ Besides, it is beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that VAmana would place a work of his own on the same level with the vydkarana of Panini, 
the works on arts composed by Visikhila and others and ask all future generations of poets to study 
his own work. As all the other vzdyés referred to are dealt with by writers other than Vamana, it 
naturally follows that the chAandvvichiti also paraphrased in the most general terms is the work of 
some one else. Moreover, it should be noted that in the commentaries on the Vritiaraindlara and 
ether works on metres, not a single reference is to be found te Dandin and V4mana as writers on, 
metrics, although a host of other writers are so referred to. 

As to the Ndtyasdstra of Bharata, it is sufficient to say that the very fact that all MSS. do 
not call the 15th chapter chhandovichité raises strong doubts about ils being the chhandovichitz 


A EE TN TTT LT F 
1 Kadvyddaréa I, 12. 2 Kavy adarsa, III, 171. 3K. D. I, 31, #7, 3, 3. 
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verred to by Dandin, Chhandovichiti is primarily a very general term and may be applied to any 
Sacpans =  \{y idea is that some copyists might have added the name at the end of the 15th 
work eee ee de: d sense of the word ‘chhandovichité.’ It would be rather strange to suppose 
pane in . ie Manes : small chapter as exhaustively treating of padya. Bharata himself says that 
a ae nove given a larger number of metres than his own and that he om‘ts them because 
ea. ie lend charm to dramas (Santy-anydny-apt vrittdnt ydny-ukldntha p ae eal 
ani maybitani na sobhah janayanti ht). This being the case, the words of Dan ae ee 
t@ri mayo be thoroughly inappropriate if we understand by chhandovichitd the 15th 





fchah’ would ; 
teas of the Vdtya-gdstra, as Prof. Pischel did. cs 

I shal] now adduce the evidence of comparatively early writers to show that chhandovichits is 
the name of the Veddaga deuling with metres. " 

Urata.while commenting upon Rikprdtesdkhya XLV, 10 (s=aitena sdstrair na visishyate snyath 
uritsnan cha Veddigam =anindyam= drsham), remarks that chhandovichit is one of the Bix Angas 
of the Veda (tasmdd anindyamh shadangavat shaisu veddageshu idam=api angan Kalpé Vyékarananm 
Niruktais Sikshd chhandovichttir-jydtishdm = ay anam-ttz). 

Haradatta in his Padamaiijart, a commentary on the Kdsikd, speaks of chhandovichiti as a 
veddnga thrice on the same page (p. 5 of the Benares edition); ¢.g., ‘tatra vyadlsaranans jyotishaigs 
Niruktas Sikshd chhandovichttih Kalpasttrdny =angdni.’ 

Bhatta-kumirila in his Tantravdrtika briefly gives the topics discussed in thesix Veddigas and 
remarks that, in the Chhandovichtti, Gdyatrt and other metres are distinguished (Chhandovichity- 
dém=api Gayatryddiviveko loka-Vedayoh pirvavad-eva pratyakshah | °) — . 

Jayamangala in his commentary on Bhajtt I, speaks of ‘ chhandovivytts ‘ as one of the six 
Vedéagas (Bikskd kalpo vydkaranamn chhandovivritir Nirukiah jystishan cheti shadangdni sdstrdni), 

The Vritéaraindkara (V1.8.) speaks of the Chhandovicht#, which word is explained by the com- 
mentator Nariyana as ‘ Chhandasédstram ’ (prastdro = sy aah sama khydtas-Chhandovichitivedibrch } ). 

We shall now quote from two writers, who speak of Chhandovichitt, but not as a Veddnga. 

Varihamihira in his Bréhatsahhitd? mentions a Chhandovichiti (vipwldm=api buddhvd Chhan- 
dovichitih, Bhavaté kéryam=etdvat \ Nruit-sukhada-vritta-sangrahum=imam= aha Vardhamihiré s- 
tah ||). Varithamihira flourished inthe 6th century A.D. He cannot be supposed to refer to the 
work of Dandin, even if we conceded for the sake of argument that thelatter wrote a chhandovichtt?, 
as Dandin cannot be placed earlier than the 6th century A.D. 

Subandhu in his Vdsavadattd twice speaks of the Chhandovechitt (chhandovichitir=iva Mdlini- 
sandthd ; Chhandsvichitin=iva bhrdjamdna-Tanumaihyam). Both the metres, wz., Malini and 
Tanumadby& are defined in the work of Pingala. Subandhn is also a very early writer, being 
not later than A.D. 600, Vamana in his Xdvydlamkdra-vritti quotes him. Bana in his introduction 
to the Hurshacharita is generally regarded as referring to the Vd@savadattd of Subandhu. The 
words in the introduction to the Kadambari ‘dhiyd nibaddh-eyam=atidvayt kathé’ must also be 
taken as referring to the Vasavadatti and the Brihatkatha. 

The work of Pifgala is now looked upon as a Veddaga. It is written in the sdtra style and 
must be of great antiqnity. The Panchatantra speaks of him as a treasure of metrical knowledge 
(Chhandojidna-nidhith jaghdna makaré veldtate Piigalam). The Vrittaratndkara, which is itself a 
comparatively early work, looks upon Piigala as the highest authority on metrics, and quotes him 
at every step. No ancient work, except Pingala’s, that deals with both Vedic and similar metres 
as the Chhanddvichiti referred to by Kumarila appears to have done, has come down to us. From 
all these circumstances, it appears to me that the Chhandovichiti referred to by the writers quoted 
above, and by Dandin and Vamana is the work of Pifgala. 

The question whether Dandin is the author of the Mrichchhakatika, though an interesting one, 
does not at present concern us. We reserve the discussion of it for another issue of this journal. 


ee OLLI CE LL LL CC LE SIG ep apeenaat 
5 Verse 144, 5 Page 79. T Chapter 101, verse 64, Prof. Dvivedi’s edition, 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE FORM OF BUSTS ON INDO-SCYTHUIAN 
COINS. 

SomzE time ago when reading an article on 
Roman Art inthe Quarterly Review, I found 
mention of a classification of Roman busts 
which might possibly give a clue to the 
date of Kanishka, if applied to the Kushan 
coins. Recently I worked out the details, and, 
although no very definite conclusion has been 
attained, the investigation may be of interest to 
some readers of the Indian Antiquary. 

A Polish scholar has undertaken to deter- 
mine the age of Roman busts by their form, 
defining six varieties, namely :— 

I. Julio-Claudian (to A.D. 69})—shoulder not 
included ; 

II. Flavian (A.D. 69-98)—shoulder, but not 
junction of arm, included ; 

III. Trojan (A.D. 98-117.)—junction of arm 
included ; 

IV. Hadrian and the Antonines (A. D.117— 
192 death of Commodus)—part of the upper arm 
included ; 

¥. About A.D. 200.—half-length figure ; 

VI. Third century—partial reversion to older 
fashions.* 

The want of busts in the Gandhara school 
renders this test inapplicable to the sculpture, 
but I have applied it to the Kushan coins 
with the following result :— 

The coins of Kadphises I (=Kadaphes, &c.), 
whether alone, or with Hermaios the last Greek 
king of Bactria, present a bust of Typel. As 
is well known, some of these coins are copied 
from issues of the time of Augustus. (Gardner, 
PJ, xxv, fig. 15). The conquest of Kabul by 


Kadphises I, may be dated about A.D.20. In 
this case the Indo-Scythian king followed the 
fashion of contemporary Romans. Type II, is 
found on the Sassanian coinage of Persia from 
the reign of Ardashir Babakfn (A.D. 226), and 
recurs in late Indo-Sassanian coins of about 
A.D. 500 (I. M. Cat. Pl. xxv), Ihave not found 
it on Kushan coins. 

Nor do I know Indian examples of Type III. 
A gold coin of Kadphises IT(? cir. A.D, 45-78) 
exhibits a bust of Type IV form (Gardner 
Pl. xxv, 8). Another coin (¢bid, Pl. xsv, 9) 
includes the whole of the left arm If the dates 
assumed for Kadphises II are at all correct, he 
must have anticipated the change of fashion at 
Rome. The gold coinage of Havishker (? civ. A.D. 
123-140) has the half-length figure (Gardner 
Pl. xxviil., 9), asin the Roman Type V. Here 
too, if the assumed dates are right, India was in 
advance of Rome. So far as it goes, the text 
would support rather later dates for the Kushan 
kings. I may note that a coin of Gondophernes 
(I. M. Cat. Pl. ix, 11) agrees with the Flavian 
Type II. The same type is found on a coin of 
Soter Megas (ibid, Pl., ix., 16), supposed to have 
been contemporary with Kadphises JI, who used 
a slight advance on Type IV. 

The Indian coins so far agree with the Roman 
bust series that, like it, they exhibit a progres- 
sion from the head and neck without the 
shoulder to the half-figure, but the stages of 
the progression do not seem to coincide chrono- 
logically, and some of them are missing in the 
Indian series. 


Yincent A, Surrn. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A NOTE ON “FOREIGN ELEMENTS IN THE 
HINDU POPULATION.” 
[Vide Above, for January, 1911.] 

Mr. D. R. BHanparKaR, M.A., has infer- 
red from paleological evidences that pure 
« Ayvan blood does not run through the veins of 
the Bréhmanas ” [p. 37. Op. ctt.]. The question 
IT am here tempted to pat is, who are the Brah- 
manas, through whose veins Aryan blood doesnot 
run? Are the Brahmanas Aryan or non-Aryan P 
The foreign elements that came to India, viz. the 
Himas, Sakas, Mibiras, Chalukyas, &c., what are 
they again, Aryan or non-Aryan ? If Aryans are 
different from these, did those Aryans come to 


India also from somewhere in the Central Asia ? 
Are those who are called Bribmanas autochtho- 
nous or exotic? If the Brahmanas are Aryans and 
are exotic, the blood running through their veins 
is Aryan; but if they are a race autochthonous 
to India, there is no Aryan blood in them, for ens 
hypothese, the Aryans are a race trans-HimAlayan; 
and when Aryans came to India therefore, the 
old pure autochthonous Indian blood of the 
Brabmaya must have been strained by Aryan 
blood. Hence before the Hinas, etc., poured into 
India, the Bréhmana blood had already been once 
impregnated with the foreign Avyan element. 


Is this so? 





1 M, Bienkowski, cited by Mr. H. Stuart Jones in ‘Art under the Roman Empire,’ Quarterly Review, Jan. 


1908, p. 123. 


‘Gardener’ means P. Gardner, Catalogue of Coins of Greek and Scythian kings of Baktria and India 


in BM. The tentative dates in this text are those of Mr. B- D, Banerji, 


(June, 1911, 
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$2. But if the Brihmanas also came to India 


from a foreign source, I believe they are Aryans 
then. The existence of such names as Abraham 
in Hebrew, Behram or Bahram in Zend, may 
Zavour the views that the Aryans had already 
acquired the title of Brahmanas before their 
exodus into India from their fatherland Before 
their exodus, were Aryans all Biabmanas or had 
they alre wy been divided into Brihmanam, Ksha- 
tram und so furth? But whether before or after 
coming to India, in either case, we have authori- 
ties to show there was only one class primarily, 
riz., Brdhmanas, apart from the doubt whether 
thev were Aryans or not, For, the Yajur-Brah- 
muna II, 8. 8, says :— 

‘Brahmanak Kshatram nirmitam,’ %.e., ‘ the 
Kshatriya was created from the Brahmana.’ The 
Mahabharata, Sdanti-parvan, Moksha-Dharma, 
168th and 189th Chapters? may be taken as a 
commentary on the Brdhmana passage above 
cited. Jt seems unnecessary to quote the verses 
here in extenso, for the reader may easily refer to 
the Mah&bhirata. 

$8, And then let us consider the nature of 
the several successive hordes which immigrated 
to India. Take the Persians; are they Aryan? 
The Greeks, and then the Romans; are they 
Aryan? If they are Aryan, and the Bidbmana is 
also Aryan, and they intermingled, Aryan blood 
alone was infused into Aryan blood; and I 
believe that in this case, blood-purity or race- 
purity was not tarnished. The Bréhmana may 
perbaps be taken for pure after the three-fold 
admixture referred to above, and which admix- 
ture must have taken place. 

$4, And next, have the Hanas, Sakas, ete., who 
poured into India, been conclusively proved by 
either archeologists or ethnologists to be non- 

ryan? I venture the suggestion, that for aught 
we know, they may have been the Aryans left 
at home, bnt who followed, only in time, the 
Brihmana-Aryans who only came in advance of 
them, If this is the case, ergo, their blood 
mixing with the Brahmanas cannot be a foreign 
element again. Hin parenthese, let me observe 
that eugenically, blood mixing with blood ought 
not always to be construed by scientists as im- 
poverishing or deteriorating it, for on the other 
hand, it may strengthen and enrich it. 

§5. Whether Bréhmanas are Aryans or not, 
or whether Aryans are Brahmanas or not, there 
is another interesting question which should 
exercise the minds of researchers. Ravana of 
Ramiyana fame is, said to be a Bréhmana, and 
yet he was not an Aryan, but a Drividian, what- 
ever the latter term, so much disputed about, may 
Taean, save that it means a race different from 

ryan. Some say, Ravana belongs to the Lemu- 
rian race, some Atlantean. But to whichever of 
the three categories he may belong, viz , Dravidian, 


Lemurian or Atlantean, my purpose is served so. 


long as these three denominations connote an 
origin which is mon-Aryan. So then, the case of 
Ravana shows that there were Br&hmanas, even 
in the son-Aryan races. Ergo, if the Hinas 
Sukag, ete., were non-Aryans, there is no reason to 
deplete theta of the Brdhmana element in them 


1 This really ought to he Brahmanalh kaha 


t : * ° ' ; 
but the Divine Cause and Hssence of the Universe, miriatam (IL, 8, 9). Here Brahman does not mean a Brébmana 


also, if they were not in totality the Brahmanas, 
viz., the one Bréhmandom to which the Aryans 
proper lay claim according to the quotation 
from Yajur-Veda and Bharata shown in para. 2, 
supra. Whether the Hinas, etc., are Aryans or 
not, there is reason to suppose a Brahmana element 
jn them as in theease of Ravana of the Dravidian 
stock. Hence if Brahmanas mixed with Brah- 
manas, the purity of Bréhmana blood has not 
suffered on that account. 

§ 6, InIndia itself, after the classification into 
B:4hmana, Kshatriya, etc., the Kshatriya, etc. 
have, by virtue of excessive merit, been elevated 
into the Brahmana ranks, as in the case of Visva- 
mitra for example. And it isno wonder if by 
similar processes, samskdéric or otherwise, foreign 
elements—so called—-of Hinas, etc., merged them- 
selves into Hinduism, understanding by this term, 
a compound of Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya, 
Sadra, plus the Pafichama, the latter being a 
group wisely provided in the Hindu body-politic 
to gradually assimilate into ifs fold all foreign 
elements as they came and touched its bounds 
and borders, to be in course of time prepared for 
mergence again into classes, viz., the Chatur- 
varnya, above it. 

§ 7. These are age-long processes, and there 
is no question of pure and impure blood. But 
so long as those classes, who in the present hour, 
go in India by the name of Braihmana, remain 
intact, and do not mix their blood with classes 
non-Brahmana, the charge of mixed or impure 
blood can never be levelled against them. 

8. Nor is there any race-hatred or class- 
hatred, jealousies or hollownesses in claims, as 
Myr. D. R. Bhandarkar thinks, for we are all 
peacefully and contentedly settled down into our 
convenient quadruple, or quintuple groups, —a 
final result, after all the wars have gone past, 
caused by the wish to transcend these limits and 
efface those convenient boundaries. Who would 
disturb them again and cause bad blood again P 


A. GovinpicHinya SviMmIn, 


Mysokgr, C.H., M.R.A.S., M.M.S. 


dist January, 1917, 


[The expression used by me is ** Vedié Aryan 
blood”? and not simply “ Aryan blood.’’ The 
word ‘ Vedic’ has been purposely put in, to express 
the current belief that the Brahmanas, &c., of the 
castes considered to be pure at the present day 
are the direct descendants of the Brahmanas, &ce., 
who were the seers of the Mantras. This means 
that there was no admixture ‘of foreign (Aryan 
or non-Aryan) and aboriginal blood. Yavanas, 
Sakas, Hanas, &c., from the popular pointof view, 
ave foreigners, t.e.. Mlechchhas. At the end of 
para. 5, it is said that if the early Brahmanas 
mixed with the Brabmana element of Hinas, &c.,, 
the purity of Brihmana blood has not suffered on 
thataccount. lam certain,no orthodox Brahmana 
will ever countenance this view, As regards 
para. 8, Mr. Govindécharya Svaémin will do well 
to enquire either at Baroda or at Kolhapur what 
the Grdimanya-prakarana means, and he will be 
convinced of what I have said. This again is but 


| @ typical instance.—D. R. B.] 


w 


4 This-is evident from the words: Brahma vigtam-idat fagat 
aud Brahma Brahmana dtmand, whieh preced Soke anes 
is requested to actually cite the verses from the iy pa ei She passage just quoted. Mr, A Govindichérya Svimin 


Brihmana. — 


on arvan which establish that the Kshatriya was created by.the 
2 These numbers are of the Telugu edition, Madras, 
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BITHU INSCRIPTIUN OF SIHA RATHOD. 
BY D.R. BHANDARKAR, M.A., POONA. 


ANNURAM BRAHMAB HAT, whose name I have had more than one occasion to mention, has 

placed in my hands an impression of an inscription which is important for the ancient history 

of the present ruling family of Jodhpur. This family, ‘as all historians of Rajputind are aware, 

belongs to the Rathod race and was founded by Siyi-ji. The inscription is engraved on a devlf or 

memorial stone in Bithi, a village about 14 miles north-west of Pali, the principal town of the 
district of the same name. The transcript of it is as follows:—— 


1. st ll are VBRZe 

2, maar ate & ata- 

3. artcser sraa- 

4, hatag dtet z- 

5. qate Ta: atl a ]- 
6. [far] areata: aear $2- 
7. wang arya AAA: 


Translation. 


Oin.—On Monday the 12th of the dark half of Kirtika of the [Vikrama-] year 1330, the 
Rathada Siha, son of the prince (Aamivara) Sri-Seta, went to the world of the gods (7,¢., died). May 
the bliss of the heaven of even Indra be for Parvati, the Solamkini (7. ¢., of the Solanki race), 

Now, there can be no doubt that Siha of this inscription is the same as Siya-ji, the reputed 
founder of the rvyal family of Jodhpur, because, in the first place, Siha and Siyd-ji are, as a matter 
of fact, one name, Secondly, Siha is called a Rathada, which is nothing but ‘Rathod.’ Thirdly, 
SibA is called a son of Seta, and Seta is only an abbreviated form of Setram, who, according to the 
chronicles of Marw4r, was the father of Siya-ji. No doubt can, therefore, be possibly entertained as 
to Siha of our inscription being identical with Stya-ji, the founder of the Jodhpur dynasty. 

The real importance of this record consists in the fact that it gives us a specific date (oz., V. S. 
1380) for a specific event (viz., death) in the life of Stya-ji. The khydts (chronicles) of Jodhpur 
represent him to be the grandson of the celebrated Jayachandra, king of Kanauj, and at the same 
time give V. 8. 1196=A. D. 1139 as the date of his exile into Marwir, Both these things cannot 
possibly harmonize with each other, because Jayachandra fell in a battle with Shihadb-ud-din in A.D, 
1193, fifty-four years later than the traditional date assigned to Siyi-ji’s flight, So that there was 
only one alternative left, v/z,, either to accept the date of the chronicles for Stya-ji and consider his 
connection with Jayachandra’s family as a mere fiction or to accept the latter as a fact and reject 
the date. As to myself, long before this inscription was found, I was inclined in favour of the latter 
alternative. Because Siya-ji’s descent from Jayachandra has been mentioned in no less early an 
authority than the Ain-i-Akbari of Abu’l Fazl, which was composed in the 16th century, 
Similarly, in an inseription dated V.S. 1686, and found in the temple of Ranchhodji at Nagar near 
Jasol in Mallinit of the Jodhpur State, Sih&is spoken of as Sérija-bmist and Kanojiyé-Rathoda, 
These two early authorities had left no doubt in my mind as to Stya-jf having descended from the 
family of Jayachandra, and I was for pushing the date of Siya-ji’s flight later than A.D, 1193 when, 
as stated above, Jayachandra died fighting with the Ghori emperor. My view bas now been placed 
beyond all doubt by the new inscription which gives V.S.1830= A.D. 1278 as the date of Siyé-ji’s 
death. This second is posterior to the first date by 80 years, which indicate the interval between 
the deaths of Jayachandra and Siyd-ji, a conclusion perfectly probable if we hold with the 
Marwir chronicles that the latter was the grandson of the former. 
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In this connection is worth quoting what is called a Palltvdla-Chhand, for which also I am 


:ndebted to Nannurita Brahmabhat, He found it in the manuscripts of the Dadhi of a Pallival 


family in Kui in Shergadh, Jodhpur State. It is as fullows :— 
Ul atarant sz ll 

greir 7g aay wae srrat Rea aia, aex als TA AAA ATSC Fatt || 
SAAS IE Baar BT are Aeeel, Fa Fras At Bye ea Ata AagaHt |] a 
eq em $2 A SCT at ara Saat, St atat Stara ts Fra sie II 

Ste avant Atak area Ataiat, ust He ase est Kaze TA | QU 

diet arg vara at Sra spate, arerat ararery arar ee aict || 
far ae avia fae ge Acaiah, va et ae waar Set wa stat | 8 
arata faat Hiatt HAA, gaat Tie ase fre eet aa spiTT 

Seq caae waaay ag get aia, Tat AeA HAT A GPT ASAT saw |v ht 
Bra & Wet Salta ee re feat, star Fue su Fear we area sraiy 
Hat tray saat Aw ar eaten, afear arar atear fea cra fearet ui & tl 
aie srerat eae ae ae F aiTt, et spec afar carey Tsit N 

fay a et Te aca BI Sart Nia, Te Peers are azar St ae || € I 
wz evar Sifsar Pracar xen, sau Ye ey anfuvrar strat wa sia | 
fant ara weft ast Stat wreath, wetares sac Tear Faroe a Ferorett 1 9 || 
aa HAW THY WS HIT Sat, Fare Tare AFavar GT A aia || 

TWAS TU ASU WaT sae azieh, Thy aga Use IS ater Faciat II < |! 
ahaa argh ararat acarch att, ofear car afeare sit tar Fatatwt |! 

sift ze cfsar afea ee ot Sata, wet ara water oT ai Saat 1 ¢ | 
feat ater s Tare aaa Sl aah, Wer ara eae Te HaTaTHt |! 

SNS CHC TAN BS ara aa stat, acaedh arevraa atear ee Ault II Ye II 
arar afear area ana Feat, art asa Sad seat ez ait | 

amar era gaat are ate aneiet, car Zar S raves Sho Aras csi 1 oe 
a¢ car sit fase fee quail, a at AI sree Fas TAIN II 

I TU Bs Fraeai va sta Raia, vn sex Bet spa qT aes aia | ARH 
we dtttet wae ater aaah, wecare BSar dss Tes ar Praia |! 
HMM ASCE TI TIT Sit, wet asal afaat vatarat at | 3a I 


U ater u 
Stat ate ara || TT gat TAA II 
Great Sts Taear || Tatarer reatar |] yi 

The purport of this Chhand is as follows :— 

Ten kos from the town wall of Pali was its bazar. The place contained one lakh and a quarter 
houses of the Pallival Brahmanas. When a new and poor Brihmana came from outside, he was 
given by each family one brick to build a house with. The town was supplied with water from a 
spacious lake called Bijhano, which also was used for irrigation purposes. The king was one rish, 
Visehat and his queen was Riipfivat. Stha, a Kamadh, 7.¢e., Rathod, became his minister in V. 8. 
1292. For twenty-six years they enjoyed all sort of happiness. Then Nasuradin, emperor of Delhi, 
brought a large force to capture Pali. For twelve years the Brahmanas fought with the Muham- 
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madans. The latter at last put geru and hidmach powder in the lake, which at once changed the colour 
of the water. Thinking that the colour had so changed because the Muhammadans put cow’s flesh 
into it, the Pallivals at once flung open the city-gate, and sallied forth cutting their way through the 
Muhammadan ranks. So many of them, it is said, were slain that their sacred threads weighed more 
than eight maunds, With the Pallival Brahmanas fell many Rajpits, among whom was Siha, son 
of Seta with his five thousand Rathods. 

The points of importance to be noted here are as follows: (1) Pali was chiefly inhabited by the 
Pallival Brihmanas and was in the second half of the 18th century held by their Brahmana prince 
Visahat ; (2) Sihi Rathod was his minister. This agrees with the Méarwir tradition that Siha was 
called to Pali and kept there by the Pallivals to give them protection against the Mers and Menas 
who had infested them; (8) Stha attained to this position in V.S. 1292 = A, D 1285; (4) twenty- 
six years after, ¢.¢., in A. D, 1261, Pali was invaded by the emperor of Delhi, who is here called 
Nasuradia and who cannot but be Nagiru-d-Din Mahmid Shah I,, as he reigned from A, D. 1246 
to 1266; and (5) aftera twelve years’ siege Pali was captured by the Muhammadans in V. S. 
1830=A. D. 1273, when Sthi Ra&thed is also represented to have fallen in the battle, ‘This date 
agrees precisely with that of our inscription. Not only no doubt can thus possibly be entertained 
regarding the date of Stha’s death, but also I feel tempted to accept A. D. 1285 as the date of 
Siha’s arrival in Pali, The mention, in the Chhand, of Bundi, Sirohi and the Rajput tribes 
Chandel, Pamér and so forth, is undoubtedly an interpolation made in later times by some Bhit, to 
make it attractive to all the Rajptits. But the authority for this Ckhand is the doh@ quoted at the 
end, which thus appears to be much older than the former. It says that in V. §. 1330, a fearful 
battle took place and the Palliv4l Brahmanas, after quitting Pali, went towards the west. And our 
inscription gives the same date for the death of Siba. The dohd thus leaves not even the shadow 
of a doubt as to Sika having died on the baitlefield fighting for the Pallivals. Tod’s story 
about this Bithod prince having treacherously massacred the Pallivals and made himself master 
of Pali must, therefere, be considered to be unfounded and unreliable, 

Where actually this battle took place is not certain, Most probably it came off in Bithd 
where the memoria] stone is faund and which is only 14 miles from Pali. In Btthd there is a very 
ancient temple dedicated to Mahadeva and in front of it, Iam told, there was an old well, now 
filled up. And the people say that it was into this well that the sacred threads of the Brihmanas 
were thrown some centuries ago before they died in a fight with the Muhammadans. But no definite 
information could be had as to who those Brahmanas were and from where the Muhammadans had 
come. lt is, however, all but certain that these Brahmanas were the Pallivals, and that the 
Muhammadan force was sent by Nagiru-d-Din Mahmid Shah I. 

Two points connected with our inscription yet remain to be considered but can be disposed of in 
afew lines. In the latter portion of it one Parvati, a So(la)mk(ni) (Solahkini} is said to have 
died saté with Siha. The reading Solamkni, I confess, is by no means certain, though it is prob- 
able. But supposing for the moment that it is correct, it agrees with the tradition that he had 
for his queen a Solahkini. But her name, as given in the chronicles, is Rajala-de, whereas we have 
it here as Parvati. Perhaps she had both the names, of which Rajala-de was a khitdd given by her 
husband as is not unfrequently the case in Rajputind. Secondly, it is worthy of note that neither 
Stha nor his father Seta has any regal titles attached to their names in our inscription, though the 
people of Marwir always speak of Sitha as Ray Styé-ji. He appears to have been a mere Rajptit 
in the service of the Palliv4l Brahmanas without having ever risen even to the rank of a Ray, Seta, 
again, is called a kathvara, which shows that he was at any rate a son of some chief or king. 
This agrees with the tradition that he was a son of Jayachandra, king of Kanauj. But as he died 
without obtaining the kingdom, he also had no royal titles affixed to his name. 
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A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES, 

BY K. V. SUBBAIYA, M.A, L.T., M.R.A.S., RAJAHMUNDRY, 
Lecturer in English, Government College, Rajahmundry, 
Nouns.—Gender. 
(All Rights Reserved.) 

1. Is all the Dravidian languages gender follows sex. 

2, The gender of Dravidian primitive or uncompounded nouns is known a the Nanos and 
the pronouns which they govern; and they are themselves destitute of any distinguishing gender 
termination. se Ses , 

3 But in the ease of the dertvative or composite nouns formed Tom primitive nouns, i 
tives, participles, demonstrative and interrogative particles, the gender is denoted by suffixes which 
are different for the different genders. For example:— 

The masculine singular is denoted by the primitive Dravidian suffix da which becomes an, dn 
(Ta., Ma., Ca.) ; adu, ddu (Te.) ; e(Tu.) ; as (Kurukh); a2 (Malto), etc. (Vide under dn, infra), 

The feminine singular is denoted by :—(1) the Pr. Drav, d/ which becomes d/and af (Tam., 
Ma,, Ca., and Tu.); and (2) the primitive Dravidian atta or atti which becomes adi (Te.); ad 
(Gondi Kolami, Naiki and Kurukh) ; aééé (Malto), ete. (Vide under @/ and atta?, infra). 

The neuter singular is denoted by primitive Dravidian du which is dt (Te.), d (Gondi, Kolami, 
Naiki, Kurukh.) ; ¢h (Malto), (see infra). 

N. B.—In this connection it may be mentionel that Dr. Caldwell, not knowing that the 
demonstratives are themselves composite nouns, states that the derivative nouns are formed from 
primitive nouns, adjectives and participles by the addition of demonstratives. In Tamil Sinna- 
van, he thinks we have the demonstrative avan. But NSinnavan is Nin + a + an. Here Nén is 
the base, a, the adjectival suffix ; and before a, ~ is doubled, and an is the masculine singular 
suffix ; and a homo-organic 2 is developed in Sandhi between the two back vowels a anda (vide 
flexional Sandhi in my Phonology). Similarly for other genders. 

4. Dravidian nouns are divided for purposes of gender into two classes :—— 

(1) Rational nouns, or the names of rational beings, such as men, gods, women and 
goddesses. 
(2) Irrational nouns, or the names of irrational beings or inanimate objects, 

Rational nouns are either masculine or feminine according as they denote men and gods, or 
women and goddesses, All irrational nouns are neuter. | . 

Thus we have three genders, 

5. Rational nouns are called in Tamil grammars, uyaritnai, %.¢., ‘high-caste nouns,’ while 
irrational nouns are ahrinai, i.e, ‘non-high-caste’ nouns. Telugu grammars call them mahat and 
amahat nouns, t.¢., ‘superior’ and ‘non-superior’ nouns. Canarese and Malayalam grammars, 
being based entirely on Sanskrit grammar, call them pullingam, ete,, without distinguishing 
between rational and irrational nouns. 

6. If itbe necessary to denote the sex of any animal, a separate word signifying ‘ male’ 
or ‘female’ is prefixed to the noun; but even in such cases the pronoun with which the noun agrees, 
and also the verb, are neuter. For example: ‘a mare came’ is translated into Tamil, Telugu, 
Canarese, respectively, as follows :— * Ora pen ku dirai vandadu’ (Tamil); ‘oka Ada gurramu 
vatSifinadi,’ (Telugu) ; ‘ ondu hennu kudire bantu (Canarese). 

7. The Primitive Dravidian words denoting ‘ male’ and ‘female’ were the following :— 

Male:—én, maga, kana. 
Female :—pen and di. = 
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The first set of words, z.¢., dn anl pen are used by Tamil, Malayalam, and Tulu, to denote 
‘male’ and ‘female.’ Canarese uses sand (a) and pen; T.lugu uses maga and dl. 
For example :— 


Horse— 1. Tam‘) : dn kudirai 

2. Malay. : dn kuciree 
3. Tulu : an kudire 
4, Can. : gandu kudire 
5, Telugu : moga gurramu 
6, Korvi : 6nd kudri 

‘a Kaikadi : ghand kudri 

8. Malto : bokra goroth 
9, Kui: pore gora 

10. Burgandi : da kudri 

Mare :— 1, Tamil : pen kudirai 

2: Malay. : pen kaise 
3. Tulu: ponne kudire 
4 Can.: Hennu kudire 
5. Telugu : éda gurramu 
6. Korvi : pat kudri 

fe Kaikadi: phatiad kudri 

8 Malco : dadt goroth 
os Kui: talt goroth 
10. Burgandi— phat kudri 


8. But of these words that are used as gender suffixes, there are only some that are used as 
suffixes also. For instance, of the masculine prefixes, dn, maga and kand only the first da with 
its varieties is used as the common masculine suffix of all the Dravidian languages, Of the femi- 
nine suffixes, df and pen, only af is used as the feminine singular suffix of Tamil, Malayalam, 
Canarese and Tulu. 

In addition to dx and @, there are other words which are used as suffixes. For instance, pri- 
mitive Dravidian a@itg (which with its varieties forms the common feminine singular suffix of the 
North Dravidian languages) and (@)dw (which is the common neuter singular suffix of all the 
Dravidian languages). 

We shall now enumerate these suffixes and trace their history and development in the 
different Dravidian languages.— 

1. An (Masculine singular suffix). 

Pr, Drav. dn \ &n (Tam., Ma., Ca., Tu.). 

\ Gndwu \ d(n)du x ddu (Ta, and *Te.). 
\ *da  \ *an(Tam., Ma., Ca., and Tu,). 

N, B.—* Denotes development in unstressed or inflexional syllables. 

Primitive Dravidian da means ‘male,’ It is found as an independent word with this meaning 
in Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese and Tulu. In Canarese it also denotes superiority or priority. 

Besides dz, we havein Tamil another form of this word, namely dduw which should have 
developed from da with the addition of an excresznt d and the subsequent dropping of the nasal, 
Compare the etymological history of the English words ‘ sound’ and ‘ thunder,’ In Tholkappiam, 
‘ddu’ words are masculine words. (Vide stitran, 2Solladikdram). In Telugu, too, we have ddu, but 
itis used only as a masculine suffix. Itis not found as a prefix or as an independent word, In 
old Telugu we find the form with the nasal, i.e, d@ndu, where the nasal is marked as an 
‘arthdnusvdra,’ ven the modern Telugu ddu is pronounced with a half nasalisation. 

Asa masculine prefix itis not at all found in Telugu. While Canarese has only a few 
instances, it is very commonly used as a prefix in Tamil, Malayalam and Tulu, In all these 
languages it is used in its original form da when in this relation. 
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dn is the common masculine sujic of the Dravidian languages, but it undergoes many phone- 


~ 
we Py 
nat 


pod 





tic changes in the yarious languages. 
Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese and Tulu have all dn and an. New Canarese and Tuln have dn 


and anu. Here we have the softening or dentalisation of the cerebral » and the shortening of the 
vowel ¢ whivh is common in the case of inflexional syllables. (Vide my Phonology, Part IT.), 

In Telugu we have an excresent @ developed and dn appears as du which further becomes 
ddu, 
In old Géndi, primitive Dravidian dn dev eloped into dv as in Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese and 
Talu. But New Gdndi, confounding the plural with the singular, uses r inthe place of mn, But Kui, 
the Gondi dislect of Godavary District, has dndu which, with the demonstrative particle a, becomes 


u 


éndy as in old Gondi a + dn \ On (he). The nasal ~ of old Géndi, 38rd person singular, is found 


even now in the oblique cases of the declension of the 8rd personal singular of new Géndi (vide 
L. &., page 481 ). 

In Kui, primitive Dravidian dn \ diju through da. Dr. Grierson says in his Lingutstic 
Survey, p. 459; “The substitution of aig for min connected languages is especially common in 
Kalahandi, where we find forms such as éafji, standard édéni ‘his’.” Here we have an example of 
the cerebral becoming a dental first and then becoming further palatalised. 

In Naiki primitive Dravidian dn \ an; but a of an has become close and high. Hence we 
have aun, ‘he’, in Naiki. The w is found uniformly as a suffix of the 3rd person singular verb. 
In Naiki vattén is ‘he went.’ (L.5., pp, 570 and 572. ) 

In Kolami we have amd Z dn. The m seems to be peculiar, d may be the dental intruder. But 
in verbs, the 8rd person singular suffix is always n. dd pdndktén is ‘he sent,’ ( Vide L, S., 
pp. 562-564). But the Kolami dialect of Basim Districts, which is called Bhélé, hasan and not 
amd. * He’ in this dialect is avan as in Tamil, 

In Kurukh we have a peculiar development, It has as, ‘he,’ corresponding to the avan of 
Tamil and Malayalam and vddu of Telugu. Dr. Grierson says in L. &., p. 414, that ag and vddu 
and avan are closely connected. In Malto we have af, ‘he’. Thes of Kurukh and & of Malto 
seem to me to be difficult to explain. But it might be said that s is the continuant dental form of n 
in an, and h the asptrated form of a in an with the loss of the nasal x. Compare dh, the feminine 
and neuter suffix. Perhaps the Korvi and the Kaikadi forms of ‘he’ might throw some light on the 
development of hin Malto, In Korvi we have dva and in Kaikadi du corresponding to avan of 
Tamil. Here we have the nasal completely lost, and the vowel alone in its shortened form left. In 
Malto it is likely that this a has got aspirated. 

The various developments of the primitive Dravidian 3rd person, masculine suffix dy will be 
clear from the following table :-— 

Lo express ‘He goes’ we haye :— 


Tamil : avan pogirdn, 
Malayalam : avan pogunnu, 
Canarese: avanu hégutidne, 
Tula : dye pove 
Telugu: vddu potddu, 
Korvi : dva higdru. 
Kaikadi : du higdkt, 
Kurukh : as kddas, 
Malto : a éhth, 
Kui : Bibdiju sdnéniju. 
Gondi: ér handdtér. 
Brahui : 6 dels. 


(vide L. 8, pp. 674, 675, 676, 677.) 


bes | 
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2. Maga (Telugu, masculine sing. prefix). 

Maga has an interesting development. In primitive Dravidian its meaning was ‘a child’; and 
it has the same meaning now in Tamil, Malayalam and Canarese, Magavu, in these languages 
invans ‘@ chili,’ male or female. Later on, gender suffixes were affixed to it; and magan means 
nuw ‘a son ’ and magal, a daughter, in Tamil, Canarese and Malayalam. But in Tula, the original 
maga (also mage) means a son. In Telugu, maga lost its meaning of child and retained only the 
significance of ‘male.’ Thus maga came to denote anything ‘male’ instead of ‘a male child’, I¢ 
now means in Telugu ‘a male,’‘a man’; and magarddu means ‘a husband’. Baga is colloquially 








WODG. 
So early as in the time of Tholkappiam we find the reverse processin Tamil. Mugadd in old 


Tamil meant ‘a woman.’ JMagadu words in Tholkippiam are words denoting ‘a female,’ ¢. ¢., of the 
feminine gender, Magadu is magal with? \ d. This form is after the analogy of adu already 
referred to, 

3. Kand (Can. Masc. sing. prefix). Primitive Dravidian. 

Kand should have meant ‘a male’; for it is in this sense that we find this word in all the 
languages. Tamil and Malayalam add the masculine suffix an to this word; and thus handan 
means ‘a hero’, ‘a brave man’, In Canarese, Tulu and Telugu we have the development gundu in which 
i \ g by accent chanze, and a final w has been added. In these languages it means ‘a male,’ 

But as a masculine prefix itis used only by Canarese; and asa suffix it isnot used in any 


language. 
In Tamil we also find adu from kanda with the loss of the nasal. Xaduvan, in Tawil, is the 


male of a cat or a dog. 
4, Pen (fem. sing. prefix). 

Primitive Dravidian pen \ pen (Tam. and Mal.). 

\ penny (Colloq. Tam. and New Can.), 
\ pend(u) (Tam., Mal., Oa., Te.), 
\ pert £ pedd (Korvi and Kaikadi and Tam.), 

Primitive Dravidian pen means ‘a woman’, It is found in this meaning in all the languages 
whatever may be its phonetic development. In its original form pen, it is now found in Tamil, 
Maliyalam and old Cunarese, in which it means ‘a girl’, 

In colloquial Tamil it is pronounced as pernw and also as ponnu, 
dered vulzar. In new C marese it appears as hengu and is considered classical. In Tulu it is ponnu. 

The development pend is foundin Tamil, Malayalam and Canarese, but with different final 
enunciative vowels. It is pendu in Tamil, found in the collective noun pendugz] ‘women’. It is 
pend in Malayalam, and pendain Canarese. In Telugu it is found in the word pendld, « marriage,’ 
and pendldmu, ‘a wite.? In Tamil and Malayalam we have pendd/d, ‘a wife’; which is penddt: in 
Canarezae. Peniati and Pendati are double feminines having a feminine suffix di or Ati. 

In Korvi enz means ‘a female’, henz makko means daughters, 

The development peti is found as petfad in Tamil, and pegfa in Telugu and Malayalam, and pag 
in Korvi and phat in Kairadi, In all these languages it means ‘a female’; ¢. g.: 

Tam. : pettat (k)kéle = hen. 
Telugu : pefia hédi = hen. 
Kaikadi : phat géra = she-horse, 1. ¢., mare, 
5. Al (fem. sing. suffix of 8. C. Drav.) 
Primitive Dravidian 4! \ 4G] (Tam., Ma., Ca. and Tu.). 
\ dlu (Te.). 
\ dit (Kui, and Kurukh), 
\ ddu dda (Te.). 

Primitive Dravidian ¢/ means ‘a woman.’ Ali means a woman in Kurukh and Kui; and dhe in 

Telugu means also ‘a woman.’ Telugu uses diu or dda to denote the feminine’of nouns, ¢, e,, ag 


But these two are consi- 


a feminine prefix. 
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In Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese, and Tulu the word dj has changed its meaning, It means 
-a slave,’ ‘aservant,’ 2 e., one who is governed or ruled. This is evidently due to a confusiun of 
tuis word with the yerb @ \ Pr. Drav. @] meaning ‘ to rule’, which is found as élu in Telugu. 

But d/, ‘a woman,’ is preserved in Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese and Tulu as a feminine sufitcc ; 
wile is is almost lost in Telugu, Kui and other North Dravidian languages. 

Primitive Dravidian d/ when used asa feminine sujfix becomes dl or at which with a preceding 
4amay become 62. In Telugu al as a suffix becomes alu and is preserved only in a few words :— 
Si ame dli: ‘grand-daughter’, ‘édalu, ‘daughter-in-law,’ maradalu, ‘a niece’. But the 
usual suffix in Telugu is dz, a development of the primitive Dravidian a¢/i meaning ‘a woman’, 
‘See infra). 

Thus, while the South and the Central Dravidian languages use aj] as the feminine suffix the 
North Dravidian Jangnages use atiz or ade. : 

6. Atta (fem. sing. suffix of N. Dravidian). 

Primitive Dravidian atta \ attai, atti (Tamil). 
atStfi (Malayalam). 
atte (Tu.). 
atta (Te.). 

*adt (Te.), 
\ atfifior atti (Tam., Can, and Mal.), 

As an independent word it means ‘an elderly woman’, ‘a sister’ or a ‘father’s sister,’ etc. 
In Tamil, affay means ‘an aunt’, and atéz, ‘aunt’ or ‘sister ;’ atte in Tulu means ‘aunt’ or 
‘mother-in-law’. Ati¢ge in Tulu is ‘ brother’s wife.’ In Telugu atéa is ‘mother-in-law’ or ‘ aunt’ 
and atféfi in Malayalam means a Nair-woman. 

As a feminine suffix it is used most largely by the North Dravidian languages. In Telugu the 
suffix atti becomes adi, Compare Tamil ammai, a woman, and Telugu ammi, a woman. In Gondi 
and Kolémi it is ad with the loss of the final vowel. In Naikiand Kurukh itis @J, with a lengthen- 
ed, after the analogy of Gn, etc., also through accent change. In Malto it is da where ¢ is 
aspirated. (See note on af, ‘he’ of Malto, above). 

In Malayalam and Tamil the feminine suffix aié¢ is found ina large number of words denot~ 
ing certain professional castes, e. g., Tamil, Ma‘ayalam, raiditi, ‘a queen’ ; tatidtt:, ‘a woman of 
goldsmith caste’; kanndtii, ‘a tinker woman ’; vannditi, ‘a washerwoman ’; kollatéi, ‘ a blacksmith 
woman,’ etc. Adit also becomes azfifi, ¢.9., tdadtfifi, ‘a shepherdess’; valatftfi; ‘ a fisher~ 
woman ;’ etc, 


In Malayalam att? is cerebrated to attiin certain words, ¢. g., tamburdtt!, ‘‘a noble lady”; 
vellditt, ‘ a servant woman,’ etc, 


yVvVYVY 


In Canarese the same suffix is it or é#, ¢. g., arasi/i, ‘a queen’ ; okkalati, ‘ farmer’s wife ,’ 

In these cases and the rest Telugu uses adi, 

The development of primitive Dravidian atti into adiin Telugu, and ad in the other North 
Dravidian ianguages has created confusion in the minds of great Oriental scholars like Dr. Caldwell. 
Jn the North Dravidian languages the neuter suffix adu of Tamil, Malayalam and Canarese has also 
become adi in Telugu and ad in Kolimi and Géndi and dd in Naiki and Kurukh and adi in Malto. 
That is to say, afi’, the feminine suffix, and adu, the neuter suffix of the singular, have the same 
development in the North Dravidian languages. Hence Dr, Caldwell was led to remark that 
amongst the Telugus the women were treated as chattels or as lifeless things. He says:—*“Ordin- 
arily every woman is spoken of in Telugu as a chattel or a thing, as we are accustomed to say of 
very young children (¢.g., it did so and 80) apparently on the supposition either that women 
are destitute of reason, or that their reason, like that -of infants, lies dormant.” He also 


+ 
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adds :—** whilst each woman taken singly is treated by Telugu Grammar as a chattel or as a child, 
women taken collectively are regarded with as much respect as by the other Dravidian languages.’ 
The fallacy of this argument need not be pointed out, as it is patent to every reader, 

7. i (Sanskrit feminine suffix). 

This 7 is the shortened form of Sanskrit feminine suffix 7, As Caldwell says, it is used in the 
majority of cases in connection with Sanskrit derivatives. Butit has also come to be affixed to 
some pure Dravidian nouns, ¢. g., Tamil, talaivan, a Lord; Tamil, talaivt, ‘a lady’; Tamil and 
Malayalam, kilavan, old man ; filavi, old woman; Tamil, Malayalam, kallan, ‘ thief’; kallz, 
‘a thievish woman.’ Thus in Malayalam and Tamil, the 7, feminine suffix, has been added to 
Dravidian words. But in Canarese and Telugu only Sanskrit feminine words such as dé, etc., 
end ing Dr. Caldwell gives perdg?, a girl, in Gondi, the masculine being perdgal. 

8. du (Neuter singuiar suffix). 

Primitive Dravidian neuter suffix was du. In Tamil, Malayalam and Canarese it is found in 
its original form. In Telugu itis dé. In Gondi, Kolami, Naiki and Kurukh, Kérvi and Kmkadi, 
it is d, In Malto itis unvoiced and aspirated to tk, In Kui, it is trilled to 7, and becomes er, 
In short in the North Dravidian languages it has had the same development as the feminine suffix 
adt, Z Pr. Dray, atta. 

Before concluding our article on Dravidian Gender, it will be well, we think, to give a table of 
the demonstrative pronouns in the different Dravidian languages as they very faithfully illustrate 


the various gender suffixes used in those languages :-— 
le a 























No. Languages, | He. She. | Ig. They (rational). | They (irrational) 
| | 
1 Tamil oe ...{ avan ...| aval ee.| adu veel AVAL... .2.{ AVAL. 
| 
2 Maloyslam is .e.| avan aval eo, | adu oe.| AVAT ,,, see AVAs 
3 oe ee ...| avYana ,..javalu.,.; adn dean avaru oe.| AYU. 
4 ,Tulu ... ae | aye ...| ala wo.| A(F)U wl aru, ikulu ...| aikulu, 
5 oo sas ..{ vadu  ...] adi ...| adi Ei VATU ... wos} BVA, 
6 | Géndi.., oe ...| On, dr...) ad ...| ad wa] Ork ses wes] AW 
7} Kui... ae | Ganju —_,..} eri wee} OFI .../ 6baru o».| 6wi, Ewa, 
| 
8 |} Kolimi ics .. | amd, avand| ad » | ad wee] AUL cee --} adin, ad, 
9 | Naik?.., Sea -..{ aun woe} AG ...| ad ...| AUL sos eoe| add. 
10 | Malto... as we] BD -.| Ath ...| ath ..| AWer ,.. ...| No plural. 
11 | Kurukh eee eee] AS ..| ad ...| ad $2bAE? ~o5¢ --| abra. 
12 | Korvi oe ..| Ava, ava ,,,; ava(])  ...| A(d) wes AV ZA woe o| iga, 
13 | Kaikadi aay a. | Au wee] ad o | ad ...| Aung sal GY As 
14 | Brahui bes | H, 6 1 B, 5 yee | HL, 6 ...| Ofk, éfk ows] OLk, Ofk. 


No | difference | of gender. 


| 


(To be continued) 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO THE BIRTH AND MARRIAGE CUSTOMS OF THE KHASIYAS 
AND THE BHOTIYAS OF ALMORA DISTRICT, U. P. 
BY PANNA LALL, M.A., B.Sc., LL.B., LCS. 
Birth Customs. 


Frou the commencement of the sixth month of pregnancy, a woman is Supposed to become 
unclean. Her relations would not eat food cooked by her (probably intended to lighten her 
domestic work during this difficult time). 

In the eighth month there isa pre-natal ceremony. The husband and the wife sit together and 
worship the family gods, a Brihman priest officiating. 

There are a number of methods employed to lighten the labour: (a) the husband has to go 
stark naked and fetch water from the junction of two streams. He must take care, when filling the 
bucket or other vessel with the water, to move it in the water downwards, z.¢., in the direction of the 
current. This water, if sprinkled over the lady, would ease the delivery of the child. So will also 
any of the following: (5) a weapon, that has committed some bloody deed (¢.g., a sword or a dagger 
that has tasted human blood), is kept in the patient’s bed ; (c) or a piece of a rope, which has been 
used to hang a man; hence a demand for bits of the hangman’s rope from the jail; (d) or the genital 
organ of a bear kept under the pillow; (¢) a man must steal the iron head-piece of a moosal 
(a big wooden pestle) on a Somavati Amdvdsyd. From this iron, rings should be made, which, if 
worn by the woman, would ease her pain; (/) a man must first untie the knot of his chot? 
(pig-tail), then pick some grass which he must tie with three strands of eotton. These, tied to 
a woman’s waist, are of great effect. 

The child’s name is determined by the priest according to astrological considerations, though 
the parents, if so inclined, may give another name of their own selection. This ceremony is usually 
performed on the eleventh day. The people of the bradré and friends are invited. They bring 
presents and are feasted. 

The umbilical cord is not buried, but is placed outside the house on the top of the door 
(above the lintel). In some parts of the district it is so placed on the top of the door of the Raja's 
house (Tahsil, Deputy Commissioner's office, and so forth). ’ 

A child dying during infancy is buried, the term infancy being interpreted variously. Some 
would bury a child ifit died before his Yasroparit (investiture with the sacred thread). Others only 
if it had not eaten any grain (see below). Others again would cremate (not bury) a child if it had 
grown a tooth. 

A woman during child-birth is isolated; but it seems to be due now not to any idea that it is 
she who is at that time specially susceptible to infection (as it must have been once) but that she 
herself is in a state of pollution and untouchable. To protect her, however, from the harmful visits 
of evil spirits, a fire must be kept alive in her room all the time, and in some places a sword or a 
dagger kept there as well. 

A woman who is enceinte must not eat urd-ki-dal or green vegetables. Cayenne-pepper and 
meat are prohibited too. And she must eat only sparingly of salt. After child-birth, too, she may 
drink only medicated water, and eat panjri, a sweet preparation, or boiled rice by itself, 

A woman who has given birth to a child must bathe on the Ist, 5th, 6th, 7th, 9th, 11th, and 
22nd days of the delivery. Only then will her relations take food or water that has been touched by 
Hier. Up to the eleventh-day bath, indeed, even her touch causes pollution ; this extreme strictness 
is however relaxed after the eleventh day, though none inay eat things touched by her until the 
twenty-seédnd day. The sixth day is however an exception—on that day her touch causes no pol- 
lution to men ot food, The original reason of these may have been to give a woman absolute rest 
for eleven days and no task for twenty-two Mays, 
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The feeding of the child for the first time or the anna—praskad ceremony takes place in the 
sixth month, ‘The priest and the relations are invited. The child is clothed in new garments, and 
some rice, cooked in milk, is given to the baby to eat, after the priest has helped the family to wor- 
ship, 

As for twins (two girls or two boys), they have no special significance, But if they turn ont 
to be a boy and a girl, it is considered very inauspicious, In the latter case, too, there is a distinc- 
tion. A girl followed by a boy, though bad, is not so bad, But if the boy precedes the girl, it is 
a dreadful scandal indeed, for it is imagined they are really like husband and wife, though born of 
the same mother. 

It must be so arranged that a girl first menstruates while at her husband’s home. Mensiruat- 
ing for the first time at her parents’ house is an evil to be avoided at all costs, for it would certainly 
bring ill-luck to her brothers. So if it is suspected that a girl is about to menstruate, she is sent 
at once (if married, as indeed she usually must be at that age) to her husband's home, If, how- 
ever, that cannot be arranged, she must be sent away to a triend’s house at least, 

At her husband’s home, a wife’s attaining puberty is celebrated very much like the birth of a 
child. Friends and relations are invited. The husband and the wife together worship the god— 
and there is feasting. 

If the former children of a woman have died, there is a simple method for saving a subsequent 
one from a similar fate, The child is given away to a jogt so that he no longer belongs to her 
parents’ household, and, therefore, escapes any evil fortune connected with it. 

The jogi gives his manétram (the sacred formula) to the child by whispering it in its ear—thus 
completing the discipleship of the child; and finally, to mark this physically, ties a rudrdksh bead. 
round the child’s neck. The parents then purchase the child from the jogi for money. The jogi 
has to be invited at the Yajwopavita and the marriage festivities of the child, who is often in such 
cases even called ‘‘ Jogia.” 

Marriage Customs. 


: Polyindry.—Polyandry, though prevalent across the border in Tibet, does not exist among» 
residents of Bhot on this side of the border, though the Bhotiyas are undoubtedly of Tibetan origin. 
The language has affinities with the Tibetan, and they have the same Mongolian cast of countenance. 
It may be that contact with the more elaborate social and religious polity of the Indian immigrants 
from the plains made the Bhotiyas give up this custom, Whatever the cause of the disappearance 
may be, there is now no trace of polyandry in any shape in the Bhot parganas of Johar, Darma, 
Chaudas or Bians. I made special aud careful enquiries; for, it had been suggested to me by 
Mr. E. A. H, Blunt, I.C.S., that it may possibly be found in Darma. But in Pargana Askot there 
is a tribe called the Rajis, They live an uncivilized life in the wilds of Askot and Nepal borderland, 
and are called Ban-manas (men of the wilderness) by the residents. They practise polyandry, 
though now they deny it when asked specifically, One of these men who denied this before me was 
asked if he could say that his mother (there present) was not equally the wife of his father and his 
uncle. The mother and son both. kept significantly silent. 

.As for parentage, the first child is said to belong to the eldest husband, the second to the 
second, and so on in order, whatever the real parentage may be. There have been various specula- 
tions about the origin of this tribe, but notbing has been established definitely yet. They probably 
represent some of the pre-Aryan inhabitants, Some Tibetan families, that have settled at Khimling 
(Darma), are of course polyandrons, 

Niyoga.—Niyoga was an ancient custom among the Hindus, by which a childless widow often 
raised a son to her dead husband through the agency of her dead hushand’s brother, or sometimes 

a Rishi. Panda and Dhritarashtra, the progenitors of.the Pandavas and the Kauravas, who fought 
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‘nthe Mahdbhdrata ot Great Battle, were born in this way. The idea was to have a son (puira) to 
offer libations to the dead husband to save him from the terrible hell (puz.) Hence, (1) Niyoga was 
allowed only toa childless widow; (2) not more than one son was allowed; and (8) the son belong- 
ei not to his real father but to the dead husband of his mother. No trace of this custom in its 
entirety is found anywhere in India now. But among the Zamindars of Almora district (who are 
chiefly of Khasia origin), a widow generally becomes the wife of her dead husband’s younger brother, 
and this even though amongst these Rajpits ordinary widow-marriage is not allowed. 
But a brother's taking to wife his elder brother’s wife is looked upon as a matter of course, 
and the children of the union are treated as legitimate. And this is a younger brother’s 
special right; for, if the widow goes to live with some other man (as concubine, for remarriage 
is not permitted), the younger brother can demand payment of the bride-price from the new 
husband, This custom, however, cannot have been derived from Niyoga, for there is no idea of 
raising children to the dead husband—the children of the union belong to the begetter, and, there- 
fore, even widows having sons can become the wives of their dead husband’s brothers, Nor is union 
with a stranger permitted as in Niyoga. The custom is far more probably a survival of polyandry, 
at least in the hills, for the widow does not ‘‘ marry *’ the brother—there is no ceremony—but she 
simply begins to live with him as his wife. And even during the lifetime of her husband, a woman’s 
isaison with her husband’s younger brother is not visited with the same punishment as with a third 
person. 

The Doms and the Bhotiyas have somewhat similar customs, In Bians and Darma, where 
people have free choice in selecting their husbands or wives, a widow cannot marry anybody other 
than her husband’s brother, unless that brother or the members of the family relinquish their 
right—-almost a lien—-over her. This they signify by formally giving her a piece of cloth. Then, 
but not otherwise, the widow is free to marry anybody else she likes. 


- Marriage by Capturo. 


In the Eastern Bhot of the Almora Distries (Parganas Darma, Chaudas and Bians) a 
modified form of marriage by capture prevails to this day. As said above, these Bhotiyas allow 
their young men and women to choose their own mates. For this purpose they have in every 
small village public meeting places (called Rangbang) where young people of either sex meet each 
other and have opportunities of getting to know each other before choosing their life-partners. 
Here they sing and dance and feast together almost every night, and a young man who can sing 
well need not fear rejection. But a disappointed lover does not go and nurse his grief in silence. 
Having taken some sweets and cooked meat with them, he and his friends lay in wait for the lady, 
catch her by foree, and the lover puts the meat and the sweets in her mouth. No sooner the meat 
touches her tongue than she becomes his “ lawful wedded wife.” They then let her go. But no 
one else can after that marry her, unless the naan releases her from the bond by formally giving her 
a piece of cloth. Often the woman yields after that and goes to live as the captor’s wife. Some- 
times she declines. Then the captor may or may not release her. I have known several virgin 
.women of this kind who refused to live with their captors, and, who, not having been released, 
eannot marry any one else now and live a miserable life of forced virginity, In one or two cases 
JA was told the British Law Courts interfered, punished the man and ordered him to let the woman 
‘@0,, “ Butalas!” say the men, * the magistrate did not order him to give her a piece of cloth as 

well, for not until then can she be free to marry again.” Another variety of marriage by capture 
existy ameng the Bhotiyas Caccording to K, Khadga Singh Pal). A lover tells his sisters who the 
lady of his choice is. They track her in the fields, on the wild pastures, or on the mountain side, 
seize her and briag her to their brother's home by force, { 
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Evidence of Matriarchal Times. 

There is little evidence of this in the hills beyond the importance of the mother’s brother 
in certain functions, Amongst the Rajpit Zamindars who, as said before, are chiefly Khasias, 
when people bring an offer of marriage to a girl’s father, he asks for a certain price, and a part of 
it is fixed there and then as Mama-Jholi, or the maternal uncle’s share in the price of the bride. 
Later, at the time of the wedding, he too performs the Kanyd-ddng or the giving away of the bride. 
This would seem to point to times when the mother’s brother was the head of the family and the 
guardian of his sister’s children. The Brahmans (=later Aryan immigrants in the hills) do not 
have this custom. But allied with this question is the custom of cousin marriages. These are 
common—nay they are the rule—among the Bhotias of this district. For these I have obtained 
direct, as well as some valuable indirect, evidence based on linguistic considerations. But before 
discussing these I shall describe a minor custom, o7z., that of marrying one’s sister’s husband’s 
sister. 

| | 








| | | 
Harsundon Rimsingh = Ramsundari Harsingh A. d. 
(f.) (m.) (t.) (m.) (m.) (E. 
Kishensingh Kishensundari C D 


(m.) (E) (f) (m.) 

(1) If Rimsingh marries Rémsundari, her brother Harsingh usually marries her husband’s 
sister, Harsundari. This is the rule among the Bhotias, and is not unknown even amongst the 
Khas Rajpiits and the Brihmaus of the rest of the district. 

Thus Ramsingh’s sister, and wife’s brother’s wife is the same person Harsundari—accordingly 
we find (as we would expect) these two relationships denoted by the same word, This word 
is :— 

: In Chaudas Aid (for elder) Bhoolé (for younger) 
In Bians Poia ,, Ringshd 
In Johar Aid ,; Bhool 
In Almora Did? ,, Behn a 

Thus four different languages confirm the existence of this custom. 

(2). Itis interesting to look at this double relationship from the offspring’s point of view. 
It would be seen from the diagram that 

{ mother’s brother, 
: | father’s sister’s husband 
And we find these two entirely different relationships denoted by the same term :— 
By Bhotias of Bians Thangm. 
By Bhotias of Chaudas Thangmi. 

This term is not the same for the two relationships in Almora, but in Pargana Katyur of 
Almora even Rajputs have the same word Mdmd for both mother’s brother and father’s sister’s 
husband ; or 

(3) Again, 
father’s sister, 
mother’s brother’s wile, 


and we find both these relations called by the same term :— 
In Chaudas Chini, 
In Bians Chini, - 
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Kishensingh’ | is the same person—Ramsingh. 


Kishensingh’s is the same person—Raémsundart, 
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sister’s son (m. 8.)} 
wife’s brother’s son. 
We find these two relationships denoted by the same term :>— 

In Chandas Bhanj, 
In Bians Bhan. 
(5) And finally 
Kishensingh is Ramsundari’s 


(4) Kishensingh is Ramsingh’s 








husband’s sister’s son. 
We fini these two relationships denoted by the same term :— 
In Chaudas Nunu, 
In Bians P72). 
Thus we find valuable linguistic evidence in support of this custom which we know exists all 
over this district, but which is repugnant to the higher Hindus of the plains of India, 


brother’s son, (f. s.)? | 





Cousin Marriages. 
I take up next the case of cousins. Cousins are of four kinds :— 
1. Father’s brother’s child, ¢e.g,, Kishensingh and C. 
9. Father’s sister’s child, ¢.g., Kishensingh and Kishensundart or ©, and D, 
2, Mother’s brother’s child ¢.g., Kishensingh and Kishensundari or C. and D. 
4, Mother’s sister’s child, e.g,, Kishensundari and D. 

In the United Provinces, generally speaking, the Hindus make no distinction between these 
four classes of cousins, They are treated as brothers ana sisters, Butin the Almora District not 
only the Bhotias but the Rajptits and the Brishmans make a distinction, dividing these four into 
two groups. 

(1) Father’s brother’s child, e.g., Kishensingh and C. 

Mother’s sister’s child, ¢.g., Kishensundart and D. 

(2) Father's sister’s child, e.g,, C, and D, 

Mother’s brother’s child, ¢g., C. and D. 

(a) I shall first deal with the Rajpiits and Brahmans. They do not have different terms for 
these groups, itis true. But we find the difference if we look at it from the parents’ point of 
view—we find Harsingh looking upon his brother A’s children as his own, Rimsundari looking upon 
her sister B’s children as her own, denoting both by eheld or cheli (the words for son and daughter.) 
But we do not find Harsingh using these words for his sister’s children, or Rimsundari using these 
words for her brother’s children although the degree of relationship is the same, The Rajpiits and 
Bréhmans of Almora are unable to give any reason for this difference in the language, Why are 
a man’s brother’s children and a woman's sister’s children more like their own children than the 
ehildren of a man’s sister or a woman’s brother? The explanation, I have no doubt, is to be sought 
in the (what mnst have been once prevalent) custom of cousin marriages, The cousins of the first 
group (father’s brother's children, and mother’s sister’s children) being forbidden, but not the other 
two cousins—group (2) above. And this would be the reason why two brothers look upon each 
other’s children as their own, and so do two sisters-—for these children are forbidden to marry each 
other, But a brother and a sister do not regard each other’s children as their own—for these 
children can marry each other, 


. Thus cousins of group (1) Kishensingh and C., or Kishensundari and D. cannot marry each 
other. 
And cousins of group (2) Kishensingh and Kishensundart or O and D can marry each other. 
(6) Wefind confirmation of this in the Chandas and Bians dialects. There, too, a man’s brother’g 
children, and a woman’s sister’s children are denoted by the same term as son (srz) or daughtet 
(chamaine) bat a woman’s brother's son, and a man’s sister’s son are not called sri, but are denoted 
by the sare term bhanj. 


1 M.S. = male speaking, 2, S.<: female speaking. 
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(c) Then, again, the terms used by the cousins themselves are most instructive. In Chaudag 


and in Bians, 
father’s brother’s son, 
| mother’s sister’s son, | are called Yhd@ (brother) 
brother 
showing that these cannot be married ; but 
father’s sister's son, ?.¢., marriageable male cousins are called Chhé (Chaudas) 


mother’s brother’s son, and Pod (Bians) 
showing both these belong to one kind and are different from the cousins Yid above; and 
father’s sister’s daughter, (m. s.) z,¢., marriageable female cousins, are called 
mother’s brother’s Chhémain (in Bians) 
showing that these two kinds of cousins belong to the same group. Both are marriageable, I have 
forgotten what the term is in Chaudas dialect, but I have no doubt it is the same for both. Thus 
we find that of the four kinds of cousins : 

(1) two are forbidden in marriage, and are denoted by the same term as brother ( Yha), and 

(2) two are marriageable and are denoted by the same term : 

Pod (Bians) for males. 
Chhémain (Bians) for females, 

That though among the Rajpits and Brihmans of Almora cousins of neither class may be 
married, yet their language from the parents’ point of view divides the cousins into the same two 
groups: those of group (1) are treated as own children, but not so the other two. This possibly 
points to the existence of such cousin marriages at some remote time. But the Rajpits and Brah- 
mans, having adopted the Brahmanical religious code, resent any such insinuation, 

An interesting development of the idea that marriageable male cousins are called Pod and 
marriageable female cousins Chhémain, is seen in the application of the term Pod to all males, who 
are in marriageable degree of relationship, and whose brothers or sisters have actually been married 
and, therefore, who are (so to speak) cousins by courtesy. These are 

husband’s brother (f.s.) | _ Pod 
sister’s husband (f. s.) mint 
And the term Chhémain is applied to similar females, zz., 
wife’s sister, m. Ss. — Chhémat P 
brother’s wife, m.s, | — ~"/°™a?” 
There remain only the cousins of the same sex but within marriageable degree, 2. ¢., who, if one of 
them had been of a different sex, would have been marriageable, and, therefore, whose brothers and 


sisters have actually married or are marriageable, 
These are :— 
Father’s sister’s son (m. s.) 
Mother’s brother’s son (m. 8.) 
Tather’s sister’s daughter (f, 8.) 
Mother’s brother’s daughter (f. 8.) 
Husband’s sister (f. 8.) 
Brother’s wife (f. s.) 
Wife’s brother (m. s.) 
Sister’s husband (m. s,) 

These all are denoted by the term Téié / 

Thus we see that in the Biansi dialect the names for cousins is based upon the idea of marriage. 
There is one term for the forbidden ones, another for marriageable males (f. s.),a third for marriage- 
able females (m. s.), and a fourth for males and females who would have been marriageable but for 
the fact that they are of the same sex as the speaker. 

In the family given in our diagram Kishensundari and Kishensingh are, thus, marriageable 
cousins. Let us suppose them to marry each other, We thus get a triple bond between the 


couple, s. ¢. 
(1) Kishensingh is Ramsingh’s sister’s son, wife’s brother's son, daughter’s husband, m. s. 


(2) Ramsingh is Kishensingh’s mother’s brother, father’s sister’s husband, wife’s father, 


m. 8, 
(8) Ramsundari is Kishensingh’s father’s sister, mother’s brother’s wife, wife’s mother, m. s. 
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According to our theory we should expect to find only three terms, one for each of these groups. 
And as a matter of fact we find all the relations of :— 


group 1 called Phan. 
group 2 calkd Thdéngmi. 
group 3 ealled Chini. 


Thus affording a beautiful example of the intimate connexion between the language used and 


the marriage customs of a tribe. 


Table showing the terms used for various relationships by the Bhotiyas 
and the Khasiyas of Almora. 


Pa a a a a aR SR" a 











By Bhotiyas of | By Bhotiyas of | By Bhotiyé 
English, ee ie ae i a ee 
1, Father eet «. | Baba, Bajoo, Babjoo. Apa ase Ba. 
2. Mother vel Ti cc. vee oe] Amma “s bases A. 
3, Elder brother (m.s.| Dédaé, Dajoo ...| Dad& ... Yha ... | Lhd. 
and f. s.) nas 
4, Younger brother (m.s.| Bhai ace .| Bhali ... ..| BY name ...| Nunu. 
and f. s.) ice oe ; 
5. Elder sister (m. s,)...| Didi dus evs] ALE oes Ata ... w.| Potd. 
6. i (f. 8.) ...| Didi ee AMS On. | Ata | Data 
7. Younger sister (m.s.| Behin .| Bhooli.., ...| Ringsha ...| Ringshé. 
and i.s) 7 . 
8. Father’s brother, ie Bara bap, Thul bap,| Teva ... ...| Laba ... ...| Babu. 
Bajoo. 
younger. Kaka .e  —ese| KAKS o.| Kaku ,,, ...| Kaku, 
§. Father’s brother’s wife,| Jethija ; Thulija ;| ‘Timain ...| Lamia... ..| Panad. 
elder brother’s,| Jethji, Thulja. op ~ 
younger brother’s,} Kaki of ...| Kaki... .| Chichi... ...| Chichi. 
Yha, if older. 
10. Father’s brother’s male, Chachera bhai, bhai.) As bhai(8above)| Yha ... wat j Noni youn- 
child (m.s. and f.s.) ger. 


11. Father’s brother’s fe-| As sisters above 
male child, 
12. Father’s sister 


...| Didi, Babt, Phiphi. 


18, Father’s sister’s hus-| Bheeni, (called also 
band. Mama in Katyur}. 


14. Father’s sister’s son...! As 3 and 4 above 


15, Father’s sister’s dangh-| As 5, 6 & 7 above... 
ter. 
16. Mother’s brother ...) Mima 





17, Mother’s brother’s son} As 14 eee 
18. Mother’s — brother’s, As 15 see es. 
daughter. 
19, Mother’s sister (elder)| Jethja (cf)... «.. 
(younger)| Kainj& ..... sé 





As sisters above, 


Ani... 


.| Chint .,. 


Bheena, Pesha. 


As 5, 6 


above. 
Mama... 


| As 14... 


As 15... 


Thuli 4m4 
Nanhi 4m4 


...| As 8 & 4 above. | Younge 


& 7 


AS sisters above. 
Thingmi ae 
Elder, Chhé., 


by 
name, 


.--| Lhangmi saat 
veel AS14... ave 
eer As 15 aoe eto 


Shenchi, 


As sisters 
above. 


Chini. 


| Thangmi, 


oe m. s. 


Poi, f. s. 

Chhémain, 
ma. 8 

Tété, f. s. 
Thingmi, 


As 14, 
As 15, 


«.| Poo-chichi,Pochi| Pochi. 
...| 9 hen-chichi,| Shenchi, 
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: Kh d By Bhoti f By Bhoti ft iy 
English. HY eit nck ora thane ae 
Elder sister’s—Jeth| )) 
90, Mother’s sister’s hus- bap. sca Kaki oe | Kaka, 
band. Younger sister’s—!| 4 
Kasbap. J 
91. Mother’s sister’s child, As 10 & 11 |As10&11 ...) As10& 11 ...|As10 &11, 
22, Father's father a Biba (¢f. 12) .| Baba ... A Titi .| Titi. 
23. Father’s mother | Ama ve . | Aché ... | Lala .| Lala. 
94, Mother’s father ...| Babi, malkota babi.) Mapa ... soil SEItY . ays oe Liti. 
95, Mother’s mother | Ama | Munyan | Lala... .| Lala. - 
26. Husband... .| Spoken ofas malik...) Bek, addressed) Rithi, addressed|Rithi, Yorashri, 
but addressed by| by circumlocu-}| by circumlocu-| addressed by 
cireumlocution| tion. | tion, circum loc u- 
‘father of....... ; tion. 
27. Wife’s father .| Sasur, shorju .».| Shaura | Thangmi  ...| Thangmi. 
28. Wife’s mother ..| Shashi. .| Shashi Chini, pooni .,.} Chini, pooni. 
29, Husband’s father .,.| Shashur, shorju .. | Shaura ...| Thangmi « | Thaéngmi. 
30. Husband’s mother ...| Shashu, Jew .| Shasha .| Chint, pini ...| Chini, pini, 
Elder, Jethu ...| dethu x. .e-| Chhé, if older} Tete. 
31. Wiie’s brother ..|¢ Younger, Sali, but than the speaker 
addressed by mame] Sala .., «| Addressed by}  — cesere 


32, 


87. Husband’s younger| Deordni ... ..| Bhali ,.. 
brother’s wite. 
38. Son’s wife's father ...| Samdhi Sak ..| Samadhi 
39. Son’s wife’s mother ...| Samdhin _... ae} DaMdhin xs 
40, Wife’s elder brother’s| Didi x at Ata 5 
wile. 
41, Wife’s younger bro- Nadia behin .? Bhall ... PP 


. Husband's sister... { 


W ife’s sister... 


. Hushband’s brother 


Wife’s sister’s husband} Sarhdharu bhai 
. Husband’s elder bro-| Jethdni, addressed as 
didi. 


ther’s wife. 


ther’s wile. 








name if youn- 
ger. 


Elder, shashi,| Jeth shishi .,.{ Chhémain, if] Chhémain, 
Jethow. older. 
Younger, Salt. ...| Sali... | By name, if} — caceoe 
younger, 
Elder, Jethan ...| Jethu (cf. 31)...) Chheé, if older.,.} Poa. 
Younger, Dewar., | Dewar... 7) TT sian 
Elder, Jew ...| Paya ... ..| Ghhémain — ,,.| Tete. 
’ Younger, Gusiini.| Younger byl we | teeter 
name. 
...| Sarhubhai Yha Chharpeo 
Ata... Ata. Tata 


.| Pota, Tata, 


Ringsha. 
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By Bhotiyas of 
ah 


English. about Almora. ohar. Chaudas. ians. 
42, Plusbani’s sister’shus-| Dada (cf. 40) oe ose | Ottis seiiy 
band. 
43. Son - .|Chela, addressed as} Chela .,. Sri | Sri. 
Bhow, or by name. 
44, Daughter .| Cheli vs. wel Ohelt... sas Chamain. 
45, Brother’s son (m. s.) .| Bhatija .| Chela ... SEL: ees oo} Sri. 
46, Brother’s son (f. 8.)...| Bhadiya ... eoe| Bhadiya .| Nunu ,,. | Pij. 
47, Husband’s mother’s] Jethan, Jethju -| Jethi ... .e-| Obhé ... | Poa, 
elder son. 
48. Husband’s mother’s} Dewar ... —«s.| Dewar... .| Pooga... ...| Mase. 
younger son. 
49. Husband’s mother’s| Pooi, addressed as| Pooi e»-| Munchi .| Tete, 
elder daughter. Nanja. 
50. Husband’s mother’s} Nanda... «| Ani. Pores ee 
younger daughter. 
51. Wife’s brother’s child.| Sala “6% ve| Bala... ...| Bhanj... «| Bhanj. 
52. Sister’s child (m.s.)..| Bhane} a. -e:| Bhanj ... »..| Bhanj... ..| Bhanj. 
Male child Pij 
58. Husband’s sister’s| Bhanej cal, wees Nunu ... wie 1 Fens child 
child. Pima. 
54, Sister’s child (f. 8.) ...]| Chela (m.); cheli (f.)| Chela; Cheli...| Sri (m.) ;. | Sri (m.); Cha- 
main (f.) 
55. Wife’s sister’s child..,| Chela i. sek eee busieae As 54. 
56. Son’s son a 8. 
Nati | Nati... -..| Khe ... » | Khwé, 
57. Daughter’s son | f : 
a8. Wife... wei ...| Sidni; Sheshni...} Siani .,. ...| Rithishia ».| Rithishia ; Mi- 
nangshri, 
59. Danghter’s husband} Jamai ihe ooo] Jamal ,,. ..| Bhan]... ...| Mayeh, 
(m, s. and f, s.) 
60. Son’s Wife (m. s, and} Buari gee .| Buart ... »..| Namsia ...| Namsia. 
f. 6.) 
61. Elder sister’s husband| Bheena_.... -»-| Bheena ...| Dy name if ad-| Poa. 
(m. 8s.) dressed youn- 
ger, 
62. Elder sister’s husband| Bheena __.,, -»-| Bheena .. | By name if youn- eect 
(f. s.) ger; Pooga if 
older. 
63. Younger sister’s hus-| Jamai oe . «| Jamai .., we.| Chhe ... os-| Leta. 
band (m. s.) 
64. zomieet sister’s hus-| Jamal sae .| Jamai .., .| Pooga if older ;| Poa. 


band (f. s.) 
65. Elder brother’ 8 wife 
. Youre  brothet’s 
wife (m. 8. } 
67. Brother’s wife (w.s i 








Bhaji, Bojeo 
Buari it tae ets 


As 65 & 66 


TS 


Bo 


Buari ... 


_,.| As 65 & 66 


I 


By name if not 


older,by name 


belder ty if 


if not. 


As 65 & 66 ... 


Chhémain _ if 
older, by name 
if not, 


Tete, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPBY, 
SERIES III. 
BY H. A, ROSH, 1.C.S. 
(Continued from p, 250, Vol. XXXIX.) 

Bangar : Quercas incana: Simla S. R,, 1883, p. 43. 

Ban Kinu; wild mulberry: SimlaS, R, 1883, p, 43. 

Bauta: a metal vessel smaller than the dafoli for dipping water and drinking from, Karnal 
S. R., 188), p. 121. 

Bao baja: a camel ailment; the eyes water badly and sometimes the animal cannot raise his 
head or more his legs, Sirsa 8. R,, 1€83, p. 806. 

Bapti: father. Cf. Aga. Bauria argoi. 

Bar: the vertical lanthorn wheel on which hangs the m@. Cf.od. Karnal S. R., 1880, 
p. 160. 

Bara: a deep square box, usually made of cedar or pine, and holding from 20 to 50 mans of 
grain: built against a wall which forms its fourth side: cf. =Khand or Khindi. Simla S, R., 1883, 
p. 44. 

Bara: low-lying moist land on the edge of a stream, so called because of the bdr or hedge put 
outside it to protect it in floods and from cattle, It is generally sandy but being moist is fairly 
productive. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 69. 

Bara: acattle-shed. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 120. 

Baré: a part of a room (separated by a wooden wall) in which rams are kept, Sirmir, 

Barach, barch: a hedge-row, beyond a hedge of trees and bushes. Kangra Gloss. 

Barajnai: = varajnd. 

Barara : an agricultural implement: Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 45. 

Barehi: fallow for a whole year, Kangra S. R. Gloss., p. xvii. 

Bares katti: buckwheat (Fagopyacum vulgare), Kangra S. R., p, 25. 

Barhuni: a thick wood of rhododendron. See under ddnér, 

Bari: the wedding presents brought by the bridegroom’s father. Sirsa 8. R., 1888, p. 166. 

Bari, Banni: a small grove of trees planted thick. Kangra Gloss. 

Baril, = chil (Pinus longifolia). Simla S, R., 1888, p. 48. 

Baroli: a bowl for cooking vegetables and boiling and setting milk. Cf. Adndy. Karnal 
S. R., 1880, p. 121. | ; 

Barotuw&la: a porter (Kulli). Kangra Gloss. 

Barra: barra. 

Barra : adj. white-eyed (of a horse). 

Barra Badd: a descriptive term applied to a big field in which some crop is standing. 
Literally a big mow or reap. Kangra Gloss. 

Barral: the beam on which the ceiling or floor of an upper room is supported. Kangra 
Gloss. 

Barsaudi: the first anniversary after a death, Karnal S, R., 1880, p. 138, 

Barti: Panicum érizoide, Gurgaon 8, R., 1888, p, 68, 

Barto : a vand held rent-free in lieu of military service. Kangra 8, R. (Lyall), p, 32. 

Bas&: a house belonging to a State or to a deota where grain is generally kept; people also 
live in a State bdsd@. Wherever there is a State land a bdsd is built for the storage of its produce, 
&c. Simla Hills. 

Basa: a hamlet, especially if secluded : Narpur. Kangra S, R. (Lyall), § 22. 

Basand: fallow rice-land. See under dhowédr. 

Basantia: a small mango fruit of a yellow colour inside (éasant‘). Hoshiarpur 8. R., p.15, 

Basi jana: to sit. Bauria argot. 

Basi: food cooked the previous evening. Sirsa 8. R., 1883, 144. 

Basi: a house, dwelling-place. Kangra Gloss. 

ae a tenant located on the land. Kangra Gloss. = Badstki opdhu (Lyall, p, 45), see 
opdhu 
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Basnu: a tenant who lives on the land he cultivates = dastlu opahu. Kangra §. R. (Lyall), 
§ 40 of Review. 

Basoa : a festival held on Ist BisAkh in Pangi; ¢. g., Bishd. [ This is the common New Year’s 

Day festival—called Bishu in the edllages in Ravi Valley and Piéngi—called Basoa in the capital of 
Chamlia, | 
Basta: fallow. 

Basti (adkatoda rasica): a small rank plant, avoided by cattle, though sheep eatits leaves 

and goats its skins. Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p. 38. 
Bat: a footpath or road. Kangra Gloss. 

Batdlan : a species of maize. It has a short cob and a small grain, butis said to ripen in 
two anda half months. Ludhiana 8, R., 1683, p. 118. 

BatAo: the state of the ground after the paleo or rain, when it is neither too wet nor too dry 
for ploughing. Karnal §. R., 180, p. 170. 

Bateo : a traveller ; who, if he has no friends in the village, puts up as a matter of course in the 
common room of the village and receives food and tobacco free, Karnal S. R., p. 106. 

Bater&: a stone-maker (sic.). Kangra Gloss. 

Bathauna: to cause to sit. 

Baththna : irr. p. part. of barasnd, 

Bati: stony and sandy land. Of. pathrdkal. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 70. 

Batka: asmall metal cup. Cf. chhana. Sirsa 8. R., 1883, p. 159. 

Batokaru: a due paid by shepherds for the passage of flocks through a village, as opposed to 
&lukaru, a toll paid for crossing a swinging bridge: Lahul: Kangra S, R. (Lyall), p. 113, 

Batoli: a small narrow-monthed cauldron, made of metal, for ordinary cooking and carrying 
water to the fields. Karnal 8. R., 1880, p, 121. 

Batolna: to collect, gather together, Kangra Gloss. 

Battar: (1) the moistening of land by irrigation or rain, necessary to make it fit for plough ; 
(2) the proper time for ploughing land. Kangra Gloss. 

Batua: a weed (chenopodium album), whose leaves are collected for spinach. Rohtak. 

Batwa: a large brass pot. Sirmir cis-Giri. 

Batwal; the village messenger and watchman. Kangra Gloss, 

Bauk: solid anklets. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 125. 

Bauka: asmall low platform with a saucer-like depression in it, made to a gydi and on an 
amitwas, especially on the Diwali or amdwas of Katik ; the people pour Ganges water and cow's milk 
in its saucer, light lamps, feed Brahmans, and dig mud by them. KarnalS. R., 1880, p. 149. 
Ch. dharokd. 

Baunch : a thicket or impenetrable place (Dera), Kangra Gloss. 

Bauri: dau. See dain. 

Béwan: woman. SBauria argot, 

Bawani: the lowest stratum which holds the real spring water. Karnal §, R., 1880, p. 159. 

Bawar: asecond storey. Sirmir. 

Bawar ; a snare with which wild animals are caught. Sirsa 8S. R., 1883, p. 110. 

Bedi biaéh : marriage ceremony in the ordinary Hindu form. [Kangra S. R., p. 98, 

Behi : a spur or small ridge running out from a hill (Gadi). Kangra Gloss, 

Behi jana: to sit down; behijdn, to be seated. Of, besnd, sents Gloss. 

Behnddol: see bahndol. 

Bei, ban or beyn;: a small arm or branch of a stream or river. Kangra Gloss. 

Bejar : a mixture of barley and masar. Hoshiarpur S.R., p. 75. 
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Bela: a broad, shallow saucer for drinking hot liquids from. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 121. 
Belwa: acup. Sirmur trans-Giri. 

Beong: a nick-name. Karnal §.R., p. 77. 

Ber : an embankment. Sirsa S, R., 1883, p. 406. 

Bera : a rope made of crushed cane. Jullundur S. R., p. 102. 

Bera: an open courtyard in a house. Ludhiana 8, R., 1883, p. 65. 


Beran: (1) the culm or seed stem of the panni (Andropogon muricatum) grass. Karnal 8. B., 
p. 18. (2) five culms of the panné grass affixed with cowdung at the birth of achild. Jb.,p.148. 


Bairra, berr : barley and wheat sown in the same field, so any two or more grains—ground 
together in the grd¢ or water mill—are called Jerr ka até. 


Beski: watching the grain from the time it is cut till it is divided between proprietor and 
tenant. The watchman is called the deskii. Kangra Gloss, 


Besn&: to sit. Cf. beht jénd. Kangra Gloss. 

Besti: certain days on which periodical services have to be rendered to the Thakur in Liéhul: 
Kingra S. R. (Lyall) p. 110. 

Betangna: a due or relief payable by a l@lok or ‘pass-crosser’ if he care not to cross a pass 
during the year: Lihul: Kangra 8. R. (Lyall), p. 110. 

Bh&ba: the rent or tax of a sheep-run, used in Chumba. Kangra Gloss, 

Bhabar: the miinj of the Punjab Proper. Karnal 8, R., p. 14, 

Bhadauria: a mango that ripens in the month of Bhidon. Hoshiarpur S. R., p, 15. 

Bhaddu: acooking pot. Sirmir trans-Girl, 

Bhadwai: a cow which has calved in Bhidon. Jullundur S. R,, p, 55. 

Bhadwér : soil in which spring crops are sown, and which has not borne a crop in the preced~ 
ing autumn. Karnal S. R., 1880, p, 198. 

Bhagan: a fish (crossochilus reba), Karnal S. R., p. 7. 

Bhartoli: chapatiis made of bhart flour. 

Bhatorai: bread cooked with amlera or sour flour to make it rise, All the Paharis eat dhatérd 
in spring and summer, In winter they generally eat unleavened bread, which they call polv, Kangra 
Gloss. 

Bhatri: a tenant farmer residing in another village, Ci. hal chdk, oprd and dudharchar 
opadhi. Kangra 8. R. Review, p. 8. 

Bhattan, bhakrain: a mallet for clod breaking, also called kotela. Kiingra Gloss, 

Bhed: a ewe sheep; Jar, a ram; dongwar, a cat male under four years ; bikanu a cut male over 
four years ; urnu, a lamb under six months; dotri, young ewe which has not yet lambed (Gadi). 
Kangra Gloss. 

Bhekhal: a kind of bush, not more than 5 or 6 feet high. Thefruit ripens in May and people 
grind its seeds for oil. It is not good eating, but bears like it. Simla Hills. 

Bher: an arbitrary division or allotment of a group of fields (=Zhén and vand) in Jaswin 
and Chinor Kohasan. Kangra 8. R. (Lyall), § 31. 

Bhera : a fish (Barbus chrysopterus), Karnil'S, R., p, 7. 

Bhet: a benevolence made in cash by officials and by landholders in kind to the Rana at the 
Diwali, Kuthar. An offering made on appointment to office by a mahr. Bilaspur, 

Bhet: the barren sloping land on a hill side. Hoshiarpur S.R., p, 69. 

Bhéth, bithli: the steep side or bank of a field, plateau or hill. Cf, dhet, Kangra Gloss. 

Bhikar: clods; dhikkar bhdndna, to break clods with a mallet as in rice-fields. Kangra 
Gloss. 

Bhint: mud walls. Sirsa §. R., 1888, p. 158; hint, a wall. Sirmir, 

Bhisa : a buffalo. Bauria argot. 
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Bhiyal: a partner. Kangra Gloss. 
Bhobriya : a grass (éleusine flagellifera). Cf. ganthil, chimbar and kharimbar, Sirsa &. R., 


1883, p. 14. 

oe the five small vessels full of water put out at various spots near where a well is to 
be dug. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 158. 

Bhon: asmall strong wheel fixed over the well, over which passes the 7du (a strong rope). 
Ci. chdl:. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 161. 

Bhond: a kind of black beetle destructive to sugarcane. Hoshiirpur S. R., p. 81. 

Bhondo : a grant of afew digas of land rent-free for some secular service. Gurgaon 8. R., 
1883, p. 89. 

Bhor: a servant, a dependent or attendant godling, subordinate to a deotd. Simla Hills. 

Bhajji: pl. vegetables. 

Bhalaw4: a drug, 

Bhakrain: a mallet= bhattan. 

Bhakri; a grass (tribulus terrestris) having a little spiked fruit which sticks into dogs’ feet 
very readily. Cf. gokrii, Sirsa 8S. R., 1888, p. 16. 

Bhambat : = bhambat. 

Bhandné: to break. See under dhikar. 

Bhao: a young boy, whether eller or younger: an elder brother is called Dad, Daz means 
an elder sister, and chet, a younger sister. Simla Hills. 

Bhar, bhar4, lahna, to marry a daughter. 

Bh&r: a sheaf of corn, Karnal 8. R., p. i7. 

Bharais ; a professional guide, Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 33. 

Bharala: an oven for warming milk. Karnal 8. R., 1880 p. 121. 

Bharau: a small hut where water is kept for travellers, Kangra Gloss, 

Bharaun : a fee paid to the man who divides the grain between a proprietor and his tenant. 
Kangra Gloss, 

Bharoka: Cf. dduka. 

Bhart: cenchrus echinatus, Gurgaon §, R., 1883, p. 14. 

Bharti: measurement entry or record. Kangra Gloss. 

Bhartiya : a metal pot in which liquids are covuked. Sirsa 8. R., 1888, p. 159. 

Bharwa k& pani: the rain water let into a pakka well to keep its water sweet, Sirsa S. R., 
18838, p. 178, 

Bhasri lagana: to commit burglary. Ludhiana S. R., 1883, p. 150. 

Bhassi: old chhai (land which has recgived a fertile deposit from a stream). Hoshiarpur 
8. B., p. 70. 

Bhat: wedding presents sent by the bridegroom’s maternal relatives. Sirsa S. R., 1883, 
p. 165. 

Bhatangra: a man appointed by a rdjd, who managed and distributed the begdr or forced 
labour of a kothi in Saraj. Cf. seok. Kangra 8. R., p. 80. 

Bhati: a giver of Ghdi, g.v,? Karnal S, R., 1880, p. 129. 

Bh&ti: a rent-free grant to a Brahman, Kangra Gloss. 

\Bhatona: mad, insane. Kangra Gloss, 

Bhator : a name applied to a husband instead of his real name. 

Bhoimbhai: a man who takes a share of another's land. Karnal S. R., p. 75. 


Bhitmia; the ged of the homestead. Cf. khera, Karnal 8. R., 1880, p. 147. 
Bhimka : s. 7. preface. 
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Bhtie ; adv. loc. of bAd, on the ground. Cf. P. Dy., p. 145. 

Bhoahalt: a shed in which chaff, z.e., dhdisa or bAd, is stored. Kangra Gloss. 

Bhuni: a scrub (anabasis multiflora), Rohtak. 

Bhuja: ség or greens. Kangra Gloss. 

Bhukran: a wooden club used for crushing stiff clods of earth. Cf. kothela and dhurota, also 
bhakrain (M). Kangra S. R., p. 29. 

Bhando: bad. Bauria ergot. 

Bhiinga: agrazing-fee. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 302. 

Bhungeri: a kind of grain the same as phulan; Churah. 

Bhunje=bhunen. 

Bhinsla: a harmless snake. Jullundur §. R., p. 12. 

Bhur: asandy soil. Gurgaon S. R., 1888, p. 6, and Hissir 8. R., p. 16. 

Bhurat: a plant which yields a poor grain for man and fodder (cnchrum echinatum). 
Rohtak. 

Bhurota: a wooden club used for crushing clods, Cl. dhukran. 

Bhirt: a grass (cenchrus echinatus). Sirsa 8. R., 1888, pp. 14 and 314. 

Bhus&ri: a long low stack fenced in by cotton stems alone. Of. chhdn. Karnal S, R., 1880, 
p. 164. 

Bhiita : (? bata): cobs, of maize. Cf. kikri. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 1738. 

Biak : see dihdk. Of. sdndh. 

Bichharné=-rna,. 

Bichhla bisa: a place half-way, Sirsa 8. R., 1883, p. 169. 

Biana: the icy wind met with on the passes at some seasons. Kingra Gloss. 

Bida: the third day of a wedding. Karnal 8. R., 1880, p. 181. 

Bigari: rent at so much the bigha. Rohtak. 

Bih: a beam. Sirmir. 

Bihaég: dawn; bdri bthdg, at early dawn. Kangra Gloss. 

Bihak, bhiy&ak, baisAk or baitak ; a place where cattle sit after drinking, or in the heat of 
the day. Kangra Gloss. 

Biht: a raised place to sit on in front of a house under an overhanging roof ; also called aélz: 
Kangra Gloss. 

Bihotri: a married woman. Kangra Gloss. 

Biht: a plank. Kangra Gloss. 

Bihul: (grewia opposttifolia): atree. Hoshiarpur 8S. R, p- 1d. 

Bij battar: recovery of seed with interest, out of the harvest heap ; ordinarily it is recovered 
at the rate of 4 to 3 térchoka, or 5 to 4 chapanchka on the seed actually sown. Kangra Gloss. 

Bijar: a bull. Cf. khaggar. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 195. 

Bijhia: an owner of land, as distinguished from a tenant, opéhd. Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p, 44. 

Bijna: ahandfan, Karnal §. R., p. 10. 

Bijri: a narrow-mouthed basket for keeping small articles in. Karnal 8. R., 1880, p. 121. 

Bikanti : a cut ram over 4 years of age. See under dhed. 

Bikhra: rough, difficult; applied to a road or hill-side. Kangra Gloss. 

Bil: a tree whose leaves afford fodder. Kangra 8. R. (Lyall), p. 38. 

Bil: cegle marmelos: a thorny tree. MHoshidrpur S. R., p. 18. 

Bilé4ra: acat. Bauria argot. 

Bilrai: the head of a gharra, sometimes used as a measure in distribution of canal water, 
Kangra Gloss. 
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Bin: coriander (corianderum sativum) ; i. q., dhania, Kangra S. R., p, 26. 

Bina: the musk deer; huséird is also used. Kangra Gloss. . . 

Bind : the thick strong culms of sarkra (tiger grass) collectively: used for making chairs, 
boxes, and screens. Karnal 8. R, p. 13. 

Bindaik, binniik: a god. Gurgaon. 

Bindhni: a bride. Sirsa 8. R., 1883, p. 166. 

Bindrt: a mat of rice straw. Kangra 8. R., p. 44. 

Binn&: a thick mat, See dhak. 

Bint: a heap of jharbert bushes. Karnal S. R., p. 12. 

Biora: detail, Kangra Gloss, 

Biotar: married ; opposed to rakhorar, ‘kept.’ Kangra 8. R. (Lyal)), p. 71. 

Bipda = bipta. 

Bir: a plot of land ; in Kangra the ridge or border of a field. 8. R. (Lyall), p. 32. 

Birbahotti: the lady-insect, Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 20, 

Birhda = wirdha, 

Birhi: a fish-hook. Kiingra Gloss. 

Biri: the thread on each side of the leather on the spindle of a spinning-wheel. 

Birla: scanty, scattered ; opposed to gannd. 

Birni torni': weeding the wild rice in a rice-field, or rather placking its heads when unripe, 
to prevent the plant from seeding again. Kangra Gloss. 

Birthi: a vampire, or sorcerer who takes the shape of a leopard to devour people. Kangra 
Gloss. 

Bisha: a festival held on 1st Bisikh in Pingt. 2. q., Basva, also Biswi. 


Bishtang: the remuneration of a headman at the rate of 6 pies per rupee of land revenue. 
Kutbir. 


Bisk : dishk, a fee paid to the bride’s sister by the bridegroom for allowing him to sit down 
on reaching her house. Churah. 

Bisudh : adj. unconscious, 

Biswa : see Basdéa. 

Bita kama: a farm labourer kept by a proprietor who generally cannot plough owing to age, 
etc, Ludhiina S. R., 1883, p. 129. 

Bitauna=bataund4. 

Bithli: the steep side of a field or hill=$Aeth. 


e Biy&l: a level grassy plain, generally on a river bank, used in Kuli and Chamba. Kangra 
oss. 


Biyan, biyana: a feast given to enable a deceased to join his ancestors used in J&ék Pangi. 

Biwah: a wedding. Bauria argot. Hxample, to-morrow I am going to a marriage=wahna 
min biwahan jahan. 

Boali: a fish (wallago aitu), Karnal §. R., p. 7. 

_ *Bo&ra: seed time. Karnal 8. R., 1880, p, 169. 

Bosatlai: a species of bamboo, found in upland villages. K&ngra S. R., p. 20. 

Bobo: sister, Kangra Gloss. 

Bodh: see badha. 

Boh&ér, bohr : the garret or room under the roof of a house, Kangra Gloss. 

Boicha, see pharir. 

Bonkri:abroom. Kangra Gloss, 

Boti: a Brahman cook, 

Bowal: (i) a shepherd, (ii) a measure of area,'a ron in-which abont 150 sheep can praze.. 
Kangra S..R. (Lyall), p43, oe 
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Brabbu : the yellow bear: in Kulli called ratta bdlu or ratta gdt. Kangra Gloss, 

Bragh: a leopard or panther ; mirg is also commonly used; but it applies generally to all big 
game. Kangra Gloss. 

Bras: rhododendron arborcum. Simla S. R., 1883, p, 48. 

Briddhi: s. f. increase, growth. 

Buara: a helper, one who helps a fellow-villager and gets fool, but no payment, in return. 
Keonthal. 

Budhi: unirrigated land with au appearance of sand, Ludhiina S, R., 1883, p. 9 

Bugdi: a variety of tobacco, Karnil §. R., 1880, p. 191. 

Bugtari; a long coat. Cf. angarkka, Sirsa S, R., 1888, p. 155. 

Boji; a name used in addressing girls. Karnal S, R., 1880, p. 155. 

Bujni: a plain earring. Karnal S. R., 1880. p. 185. 

Bukwana: stunted straw. Sirsa 8. R., 1883, p. 282. 

Bulaéhir : a messenger. Gurgaon S. R., 1883, p. 89. 

Bulala: a fish (ola goha). Karnil §. R., p. 7. 

Bulla marila: cold winds from north or west which blight crops, Ludhiina 8. R., 883, p. 125. 

Bum: a permanent supply of spring water. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 159. 

Banir, banar: (Gadi), athickoak wood ; darhunt, a thick wood of the drs or rhododendron ; 
kelar, a cedar forest ; khrangrela, a thicket of snow rhododendron. 

Bandar: broken ears of corn. Karnil S, R., 1880, p, 173. 

Bandral: matting of rice straw ; also Jiéndri. 

Bindri, bandral: matting of rice straw. Kangra Gloss. 

Bunh, bunh$: downwards or below. Bunk or jhik jand is to go dowa. Fita chalna is 
‘keep along a hillside at the same level.’ Upridd jdnd is ‘to go up.’ In Kalli, ujeh is ‘ above.’ 
Kangra Gloss. 

Bar: a grass (symbopogon twaranchusa). Of. khot and khavt, Sirsa §. R., 1888, p. 14, 

Bur: the flower of bdjra. Karnil S. R., 1880, p. 187. 

Burak: » light passing shower (Gadi). Of. megh. 

Burhe: a male spirit which causes sickness, Chamba. 

Burri: a man who follows the plough in the furrows. Cf. mdihi. Karnal §. B., 1880, 
p. 169. 

But; stone. Kangra, 

Butaird : a stone-cutter, fron dui, stone. Kangra §. R,, p, 41, 

Butur: the simplest mode of sultare, by sowing the seed broadcast in its natural state. 
Kangra §S. R., p. 26. 

Chabar; the cover of the stove on which milk simmers. Jullundur S. R., p. 60. 

Chachali: s. f. north-west. 

Chachao ; a measure of capacity = 4 path: Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p. 82. 

Chaddot: a plank to turn off water (Gadi): see pdntor. 


Chadyali: a present made to a widow or divorcée’ 8 parents on her re-marriage ; 1 chhadna for 
chhorna to leave or let go. Churfh, * 

Chagar : much the same as jabar (moist low lying land, very good for eee and rice) : 
the principal rice-growing land. Cf. chhamé and pabhan. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 70. 

Chagreti: a stick by which the chd& (wheel) of the potter is spun. Karnal S. R., 1880, 
p. 200, 

 Chahil pahil: = -bahil: jollity. P. Dy., p. 178. 

Semper ill-drained low-lying land of poor quality, often waterlogged. Of. débar. Hoshifr- 

pur o Pp. ¢ 
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Chahora: first class rice. Hoshifrpur S. B., p. 88. 


Chai chidar: or chdon-chidrd—(fr. chai, shade and chidrd boring or entering)—the com- 
potnl word means that some evil spirit has taken possession of some person and caused fits. 


Simla Hills. 

Chaikan: adiver. Cf. dabolia and dubkia. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 159, 

Chak: (1) a small strong wheel fixed over the well, over which passes the ldo (a strong 
rope). Ci, Shon. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 161 ; (2) a broad shallow earthen pan into which boiled 
inice of sugarcane is put to cool, bid, p. 182. 

Chakir, chekh: the line of division which divides one man’s share of a field from another. 
Kingra Gloss. 

Chekka: a brick or slab made of stone, deposited in foundations of a house and worshipped : 
it is called wésid (? dd@st#). Kangra. 

Chakni: a sort of cover made of pottery. Karnal 8. R., 1880, p, 121. 

Chakkna :=chukkna. 

Chakknaé : =-chakkhna. 

Chakota: a cash rent taken ina lump sum, Karnal S. R., p. 105. 

Chakpadi: a devi who was sneezed oat by Brahma in the form of a fly. Karnal S. R., 1880, 
p. 185. 

Chakrat: astonish.d (adj. 7) 

Chakru: the chikor partridge. Kangra Gloss. 

Chalaka: a finer variety of rice, classed as 2r7 not dhan, syn. ramjawain. Rohtak. 

Chaletu, chaleta: the stubble or straw of Indian corn. Kangra Gloss. 


Challa: bringing or sending home a wife after marriage. Of. mukléwa. Karnal S. R., 1880, 
p- 183. 


Challa: the duct from a kdl (canal), also=aula, g,v. Kangra §, R., p. 92. 
Challan, Populus cillata, the Himalayan poplar. Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 42. 


Chalri, a small basket without a cover in which bread is usually placed. Simla §, R., 1883, 
p. 45, 


Chaman : the golden pheasant; called in books the ehfr, Kiangra Gloss. 
Chamb: a variety of land. Gujranwalla 8. R., p. 25. 

Chambal: a lever-bag. Sirsa 8. R., 1888, p. 406. 

Chambh: the high bank or cliff of a river, Kangra Gloss. 

Chamkar : leather trousers : see sufar. 


Chan: a house, originally applied to a roof of grass; but in general speech applied to any 
dwelling house. Kangra Gloss. 


Chanat, chindt: a paved road or flight of paved steps down a hill-side; syn. okhgdl. 
Kangra Glose. 


Chandi: (adj.) silver, moonlight. 

Chandna rerna: to take out and sift, as is done when grain is taken from the family store- 
chest preparatory to use, Kangra Gloss. 

Chandri: a boil. Cf. chandari, at P. Dy., p. 189: Sidlkot, 

Chang: a ceremony, in which a man stands to the south of a heap of corn and goes round it 
he the west, the third and first time and the reverse way the second time. Karndl S. R., 1880 
p. 4/2. 

Changli: a twe-pronged wooden hay-fork, syn. shirnt. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 45. 

. Channa: the side or side wall of a house as opposed to péchwdra, its back. Kangra Gloss. 
_  Chantegu: a tenant who farms land with plough and oxen provided by the landhold Cf 
irihdaa and atholé, Kangra 8, R. Review, p. 3. : : / aaah 


Che : "y ; ; 
Kingra pe a hole made in the border of 2 field to let out water above a certain depth. (Palam) 


Chap: the leafless thorny bushes of the jharberi tree. Karnal S. R., p. 12, 
Chapancha : see undé? bij Satidy. . 
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Chapla : foot and mouth disease. Cf. monkhar, rora and morkhar. Ludhidna S. R., 1883 
p. 134. 
Chappa mer: a game like ‘pitch-and-toss,’ played with rounded pieces of potsherd; each 
player having two, which they throw alternately, the object being to get near a mark, and the 
winner appropriating little bits of potsherd which are used as counters, Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 206. 
Chapri: a small pond. Cf. ¢oda. Jullundur §, R., p. 58. 


Chapta : a fish very like the mohoo, and closely allied to itin habit : common and found all the 
year round, it has a habit of turning over on the surface. A small fish rarely Weighing 4lb. 
Ludhiina 8. R., 1883, p. 17. 2 


Chara: a silver wristlet-—taken off by a bride, and which no married woman can wear. 
Karnal 8. R., 1880, p. 328. 

Chara : stepping-stones in a stream; also called perndi, Kangra Gloss. 

Charak chundi: a game which is a combination of the ‘ whirl-go-round and see-saw ’; a bent 
stick is balanced on an upright post stuck firmly in the ground, a boy gets on each end and they 
are whirled round by a third. Sirsa 8. R., 1883, p. 206. 

Charal: a kind of pulse, only cultivated in poor alluvial lands. Hoshidrpur S. R., p. 78. 


Charangh&l: lit: ‘washing feet’: an initiatory ceremony consisting in washing one or both 
of the initiator’s big toes and drinking the water. Jallundur S. R., p. 51. 


CharAndh: grazing ground. Kangra Gloss. 

Charetar ; a fuel yard or place where the stock of fire-wood is piled up. Kangra Gloss. 

Chari: astaff. Simla Hills. 

Charo: antelope. Sirsa S, R., 1883, p. 124. 

Charoli: a round bamboo wicker tray deepening towards the middle. Kangra Gloss. 
aaa a a stile in the hedge of a field, called langdna elsewhere. (Nirpur). Kangra 

Charrara: a gelded goat—see under dakri, 

Charwi: a large pot. Sirmfir Trans-Giri. 

Chatra: a cook-room on either side of the tamsdl (open yard ina house). Karna) S, R., 
1880, p. 120. 

Chatr& : a small basket, holding about 8 sers, no cover: Simla S. R., 1883, p. 66, 

Chatri: an open basket, syn. pirktu. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 46. ’ 

Chatru: a coli: Lihul. Kangra §. R. (Lyall), p. 111. : 

Chatt: a stone or wooden trough for cattle to drink out of, Kangra Gloss 


Chatur:= ar. 

Chaubacha: a mode of distributing the produce of land. Hissar S. R., p. 10. 

Chaubara: central room. Sirmir. 

Chaudan vidy4&: the 14 kinds of knowledge (all that is to be known). 

Chaugandi: four times the sum of the seed corn, in Bangihal. Cf. panchgandi. Kangra 

“§. R. (Lyall), p. 32. 

Chatera : a muzzle made of nigdl or nargaél, Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 45. 

Chatti: a basket holding about 2 sers. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 46. 

Chauk: a yard in a private house, separated from the streets by a wall, and in which the 
cattle are tied up in cattlesheds, and the women sit and spin. Karnal 8S. R., 1880, p. 120. 

Chaukhat: door frame. Sirmir. 

Chauki bharn4&: the form of worshipping Sultin (Sakhi Sarwar) by sleeping on the 
ground. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 33. 

Chauléi: seeds of the cockscomb; the cockscomb (Amaranthus polygonus). Karnal S. R., 
1880, p. 157. 

Chauntra: a square platform, either large or small. 

Chaup4l: a guest-house. Cf. hathdi. Sirsa 8. R., 1883, p, 176. 
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Chauri: a yak’s tail. It is waved over a chief, a deota, or at a bridegroom’s ceremony. 
Chatifi-ks-deo, a chief deota, e.g., Kot Ishwar in Kumharsain, as being the Rana's family god. 
Chauri; afresh plastered ground on which the Brahman ata wedding makes a square 
enclosure of floar, and on it puts sand and sacred fire of dhdk wood, ghi, sugar, and sesame: 
Cf. Bedi. Karnal 8. R., 1880, p. 130. . ; 
Chautal: 2 way of selling sugar. It is equal to 3 times 44 country seers. Hoshiarpur 
S. R., p. 99. 
° Cheb: a turf used to stop a gap in the bank of field, canal, &c. Kéingra Gloss. 
Chechar : fallow and arable waste land. Cf. perowty. Ludhiana 8. R., 1883, p. 167. 
Chei : a younger sister: see under bhdo. 
Chekh: see chalzr. | 
Chela: banahdia, gur-chele, dharmi, dangarta, or= Ka. Cf. Ri-deo in Malana ?= banahita, g », 
Cheli: 2nd morning meal. Keonthal. 
Cheli: cheili, a kid—see under dakri. 


Cheori: wife (Sardj), see ldar?. 

Chershi: (from chin— three’) any dues collected every third year. Simla Hills. 
Chetra: rupees. Ludhiina S. R., 1883, p. 150. 

Chetri: cotton sown in March. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 37. 

Cheunta : a goad, usually made of restdsh and labair: Simla S. R., 1883, p 45, 
Chhabu: part of a pent roof. Sirmiir. 


Chhahk4é: a disease of cattle in which the body is inflamed and insensibility ensues ; 
chhahka also appears to be an insect which is said to cause this disease. Gurgaon. 
Chikri: a small hoe. Simla 8, R., 1883, p. 45, 


(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 
THE JOINT AUTHORSHIP OF THE On page 29 (of the Kévyamdld edition of the 
KAVYAPBRAKASA. Amarugataka), he says: “Yath-oddéhritam Désha- 


We find, at the end of the Kdvyaprakdéa of | nirnaye Mammat-Alakdbhyadm—“Prasdde vartasva 
Mammata, a verse which has been interpreted in nn ae te aoe ee eae verse 
two ways.- Upon this verse Rajinaka Ananda | ‘“? Pression “vdyuin aadati’ oc- 
says that anaes wrote as far as the figure CU"S. he points out that some regard that the em- 
Parikarain thetenth Ullésa and that the rest was | Ployment of the word vdyu gives rise to the fault 
finished by Alate,? Manikyachandra, Sarasvati- ee : a ian hada thet ie ar 
tirtha and many others say the same. Dr. Stein avyapraxasa, WhO were Iavoure 
says: “In order to complete the case for Alata as by the Goddess of speech, generally exhibit a 
the name of the continuator of the Kdvyaprakdéa spirtt of satiioundang The Doshas (faults or 
it suffices for me to point out that this form of the pemisiee) of anny a are dwelt upon the 7th 
name is the only one known to the tradition of the Ulldsa of the Kavyaprakdéa. Arjunavarmadeva’s 
Kagmirian Pandits, to whom the double authorship | words lead us to infer that Alaka had a hand 
of the Kdvyaprakdéa is otherwise perfectly fami- | me ae ie tenth Henge - eee by An- 
liar” (Quoted by Col Jacob in J.R. A.S, for 1897, | #nda, but also in the 7th. is, I believe, is a 
p. 282). Many MSS. read Alaka for ree That valuable piece of information, coming as it does 
Alata (or Alaka) had something to do with the from a writer who flourished about a hundred 
Kéeyaprakééa receives striking confirmation from | Yeats after the composition of the Kdévyaprakiésa. 
a. comparatively early writer. Arjunavarmadeva, Another point that deserves notice is that in the 
who is 13th inthe order of succession from Bhéja short period of about = hundred years after 
Paramfra and whose inscriptions have been found Mammata, tradition credited him with being the 
with dates ranging from A.D. 1211 t01216, while special favourite of the Goddess of speech . 
commenting upon the 4maruégataka twice refers P. V. Kane 
to. the double authorship of the Kdvyaprakdga. Bompay. oe iis 
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: Tiy-esher marys vidusham vibhinntS 
vintrmiié samghatanaiva hetul..| 


* Kritak Srt-Mammatichéryavaryath Parikardvadhih | rf Arte 
ret ol , past ie L | prabandhah paritah geshé cidhdys=Alatas a. 
3 Kith tu Hitdatkamaye-vara-labtha-prasidau Kavyaprakisa-kdrau prayena doshadrisht. sca 


pyabhinnartipah pratibhdsate yat| na tad-vichitrash yad-amutra samyag- 
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ORIGIN AND DECLINE OF BUDDHISM AND JAINISM IN SOUTHERN INDIA.. | 
BY K. V. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR, B.A., OOTACAMUND, 


F the Singhalese Chronicle, Mahdvaiisa, could be relied upon, as I think it should be, for the 
reason that it is not a production of a later age but was. a compilation from the accounts 
preserved by contemporary writers, the first invasion of Ceylon was undertaken by a prince of 
the Sikya race, and that he is reported to have entered the island on the very day of the 
nirrina of Buddhal. Northern India was just then undergoing a mighty change from the 
existing system of religious belief, and this, we might safely presume, was not brought about 
all on a sudden, but was the work of years, if not of centuries. It is on record, and we can 
well give credence to it, that Buddha, after formulating his new faith, went on preaching and 
converting the people for a number of years before he attained nirvdna. The Sikya race, to 
which Buddha belonged, could not have been slow to adopt his tenets, and as such, we can 
reasonably expect Vijaya, who was also a Sikya by birth, to have carried to Ceylon the new 
belief and the stirring teachings of the reformer. Vijaya’s followers, who could not have been 
few, as they are reported to have conquered the island by overcoming the Yakshas by whom 
Ceylon was peopled, may thus be regarded to have shared in the canons of Gantama’s new 
faith along with their leader. It is, therefore, plain that the tenets of Buddhism were known 
in the island of Ceylon long before the creed spread completely in Northern India and pro- 
pagated elsewhere. It is believed that till the time of Agdka, Buddhism did not gain much 
ground. The missionary efforts of the Maurya emperor contributed not a little to the spread 
of Buddhism in countries in and out of India. We may say thatthe several kingdoms of 
Southern India did not share in the belief of Gautama’s faith for along time, as it does not 
appear to have extended even thronghout the Hindustan during the life-time of its founder. 
For aught we know, no direct influence was brought to bear upon the several provinces in the 
Dekkan till the time of Asdka. 

But Buddhism could not have been unknown in the Dekkan, especially in the Pandya 
country, long before Aséka. That there was free communication between this country and 
Ceylon can fairly be conjectured from the proximity of the two, separated only by a small gulf. 
In this connection the story of Vijaya’s advent into the island, as told in the Mahkdvania, is 
worth consideration. Vijaya, the son of Sihabahu, the ruler of Lila (Lata in Gujarat), and born 
of the princess of Kaliiga, became lawless and was sent over the sea. He Janded in Tamba- 
panni, ¢.¢., the island of Lanka amidst Yakshas and Yakshinis, its original inhabitants. With the 
help of Kuvéni, a Yakshini, Vijaya defeated the reigning king Kalaséna and his followers. The 
goddess of the island was Kali. Colonised by the family of Sthala, the island was named 
Simnhala. Vijaya married a daughter of the Pindava (Pandya) king of Southern Madhuré 
having driven away the Yakshini wife who was subsegently put to death by one of.the Yakshas 
who regarded heras aspy. Vijaya was sending every year a rich tribute to the Pandya 
sovereign. This story of Vijaya, shorn of the mythical veil that environs it, means that Vijaya 
was a powerful invader from Northern India; that be, with the aid of one of the most powerful 
natives of the island, learnt the weakness of the king of Ceylon, made friends with the neighbour- 
ing Pandya sovereign.on payment of an annual tribute, and by taking to wife oneof his daughters 
colonised Lank& with a large number of followers. As the Mahdvaihsa states that along 
with the Pandya princess a large number of ladies of that country were sent to serve as wives 
of the followers of Vijaya, we may regard the colony as a joint colony of Sakya men and 
Pandya women. This early account shows that Ceylon was known to the Pandyas, and that 

1 The probability of Vijaya being a contemporary of Buddha is also indicated by the fact that Panduvisudéva, 
the nephew of the former, married a daughter of the cousin of Buddha. lf cannot be contended on this account 
that the contemporaneity of Buddha and Vijaya is established beyond question, especially as there are discrepan- 


gies in the chronology ofthe Mahdvamsa. But there are sufficient grounds to raise the ee ase that Mi ba 
is not far remoyed in point of time from Buddha. . a 
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their people frequented it in the 5th century B.C. Is it too much then to expect that Bud- 
dhism was at least known, if not adopted, by the people of the Pandya country as the new faith 
appears to have been carried into Ceylon by Vijaya and his followers 2 . . 
The person, who is expressly credited in the Mahdvaisa with having introduced Buddhism 
in Ceylon, is Tissa, the second son of Mitigsiva. On account of his piety rs appears to have been 
known by the name of Dévinampiya Tissa, just as his contemporary Aséka was known in the 
north. At the request of Tissa, his maternal uncle Maha-Aritta, one of the greatest statesmen 
of the day, as the book puts it, went on @ mission to the court of the Maurya emperor for 
fetching a branch of the Bddhi tree and the sister (thér7) Sanghamitta, both of which objects he 
snecessfully performed in the 18th year of the reign of Agséka. As Tissa had previously pro- 
mised to allow Aritta to become a Buddhist monk, the latter assumed the yellow robes soon 
after his return from Pataliputra. Fora clear account of the interesting events connected 
with the arrival of Sahghamitta in Ceylon by way of the sea, reference may be made to the 
Mahdvanéa. The mysterious way inwhich Mahinda? is said to have arrived in the island is 
incredible, and it is not unlikely that he accompanied his sister. If Aséka and Tissa stand 
forth prominently as the royal propagators of Gautama’s creed, Mahinda and Aritta were the 
chief priests with whose aid they seem to have effected much to spread the faith in the south, 
The hills dedicated to Mahinda and Arittain Ceylon bear ample testimony te the exalted 
position held by the two saints. Sira Tissa (247—237 B.C.), one of the brothers of Dévanim- 
piya Tissa, is said to have built superb zihdras at many places, of which one called Lanka- 
vihara was at the foot of the Aritta mountains. Not satisfied with the preaching in Ceylon, 
the two saints are expressly stated to have gone abroad to make fresh converts. We may, with 
advantage, quote the passage under reference. It runs thus:— The five principal theras who 
had accompanied Mahinda from Jambudfpa, as well as those of whom Aritta was the principal, 
and in like manner the thousands of sanctified priests, all natives of Lanka and inclusive of 
Sanghamitta, the twelve théris. who came from Jambndips, and the many thousands of pious . 
priestesses, all natives of Laika, all these profoundly learned and infinitely wise personages 
having spread abroad the light of the Vinaya and other branches of faith, in due course 
of natare, at subsequent periods, submitted to the lot of mortality.” 
There is nothing to doubt the statement here quoted. The first country that the mis- 
sionaries from Ceylon conld have visited is the Pandya territory with which, as we have al- 
ready pointed ont, the Singhalese were well acquainted and even connected by marriage ties. 
We shall now see if there is anything in the Pandya country to bear testimony to our view, 
Since the discovery of a cavern with Brahmi inscriptions at Marugiltalai in the Tinnevelly 
district by Mr. Chadwick, I have discovered several similar ones with lithic records of the 
srd century B.C., all in the Maduri district. Four of these are at a place called Arittapatti 
in the Mélir taluka, one on the Anaimalai hills near the insignificant village of Nirasingam 
which may be characterised as an ancient Jaina settlement ; one on the hill at Tirupparaigun- 
ram, behind the village chdvadi, opposite the railway station ; another at Alagarmalai and still 
another at Ammanimalai, which last I was misled to believe to be Kongar-Puliyaigulam 
where I learnt there was a Buddhist cavern and which was accordingly termed by me as such. 
Kongar-Puliyahgulam was subsequently found to contain another similar monument, and this 
proves that my information was not incorrect. 
‘More of these caverns were found, one at Méttuppatti by Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya, 
another at Varichchiytr by Mr. Vibert aad a third at Kilavalava by Mr. Venkoba Rao. 
_ Fhese monuments are the oldest that the Pandya country contains, or, for the matter 
of that, the oldest in Southern India. For a complete description of these caverns reference 
Le a a ee ae ey ee eee be eT eee rane ee Oe Ee ee 


2 Mahinda is said to have flown through the air from the dominions of the Maurya emperor to Ceylon. 
* They are noticed in the dnmial Reports of the Assistant Archsological Superintendent for 1906-7, 1907-8 
and 1908-9, under “ Earliest Lithic Monuments of the Tamil Country.” 
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ray be made to Mr. Venkayya’s remarks on them in the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1908. 
As regards the position of one and all of them, Mr. Griffith’s excellent note that seclusion from 
the world and the active business of life was obviously the first essential of the saintly life of 
Buddhism, as of all ascetic forms of religion, and that the originators of the caves seem to have 
been influenced not only in the choice of the site, but also by a keen appreciation of natural 
beauty, and that all the caves are superbly placed with an obvious selection of a noble outlook 
and perfect seclusion from the world,‘ are well applicable. That during the time of the Chinese 
pilgrim F'a Hian, caves were resorted to in India by Buddhist monks is evident from his state- 
ment that “three li before you reach the top of Mount Gridhrakita there is a cavern in the 
rocks facing the south in Which Buddha sat in meditation; thirty paces to the north-west 
there is another where Ananda was sitting in meditation when the Déva, Mara-Pisuna, having 
assumed the form ofa valture took his place in front of the cavern and frightened the disciple; 
going on still to the west they found the cavern called Sritapara, the place where after the 
nirvdna of Buddha 500 arhats collected the sitras.”> The Buddhist priests of later years than 
the time of the great founder appear to have followed the same practice, and the hands of the 
devotees developed the rude natural caves into habitable dwellings befitting their residents. 
Whether they were primarily designed as the provision for the annual “ retreat?’ initiated by 
Buddha when it was ordained thatthe monks were to keep vassa and refrain from peregrina- 
tion during the rains, or were intended to give a cool resort during the hot season, cannot 
now he easily determined. Besides being watertight, convenient for human habitation and 
far above any possible accident from the rains and floods of the monsoon, to this day they are 
agreeably cool even in the hottest weather. The doubt raised in the first part of the pass- 
age quoted here, whether the caverns were designed for the annual “ retreat” or were intend- 
ed to give a cool resort, can be cleared from the reply which M&hinda gave to Tissa when 
the latter requested the saint to halt in the beantiful garden adjoining his capital on a certain 
night. The statement ® of the théra shows that the Buddhist monks were prohibited by the 
rules of their order to stay even in the immediate proximity of cities or villages, and it also 
accounts in a way for the necessity for the caverns. 

In the general forms of these, 27z., one boulder overhanging another, a flat one on which it 
rests at one extremity, in the cutting of the projecting rock to a certain depth in order to pre- 
vent the rain water from gliding into the cavern, in the existence on the bottom boulder (1) 
of smoothly chiselled beds with a slightly raised portion for the head, Just sufficient for a man 
to lie down, (2) of the groove immediately in the outer fringe of the cave quite below the 
cutting on the upper rock for carrying away the drippling of the rain water toa distance, (8) 
of big holes cut on the open yard intended perhaps for fixing poles or railings, and (4) of a 
number of smaller holes for other works of protection—in all these details the caverns of the 
Pandya country resemble those in Ceylon, which are assuredly Buddhistic in their character. 
As Aritta and his followers, together with Mahinda and several others, are reported in the 
Mahdvaiiéa to have gone abroad to propagate the Bauddha religion, and as several caverns are 
found in the vicinity of a place called Arittapatti (the village of Arifta),it might be presumed 
that this place was the first settlement of the Singhalese apostle Aritta of the 8rd century B.C, 
Whatever might have been the origin of Buddhism in other parts of the Dekkan, it was in all 
probability introduced into the Pandya territory from Ceylon, mostly after the 18th year of 
the reign of Agdka. It is also likely that even in earlier times Buddhist influence was felt in 
the Pandya country, as its people appear to have had frequent communication and even marriage 
connection with the early colonisers of Ceylon in the 5th century B.C. . 
Si nnn nee EEE 

# Ajanta Paintings by Mr. Griffith, Introduction. & Loid, 6 Mahdvarnsa, Wijesinha’s translation, p. 54. 
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We shall now note the evidences relating to the influence of Gautama’s faith in other 

parts of southern India. According to the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, who visited India 
in the middle of the 7th century A.D., and who in about A.D, 640 was at Conjeeveram, which 
he describes as the capital of the Dravida kingdom, Kaiieht Has old as Buddha, Buddha con~ 
verted its people, Dharmapala was born there, and Aséka built several stiipas in its neighbour- 
hood. He declares that the Jainas were very numerous in his day, and that Buddhism and 
Brahmanism were about on a par.’ It might be that the pilgrim has simply recorded what the 
people had to say regarding the origin of Buddhism in the place; but as representing the 
belief or tradition of the 7th century A.D., the account is very valuable. We are not ina 
position to test the correctness of that part of his statement which connects Buddha with 
Kafichi. It is not improbable that Aséka built stépas near that city. Among the countries to 
which this Maurya emperor sent missionaries, are mentioned Mahishamardala, Vanavasi, 
Aparanta and Maharatta.® These are either partially or wholly in the Dekkan. Mahisha- 
mandala is indentical with the modern Mysore State. It is called in ancient Tami] literature 
Erumaiytr, a term which appears to be an exact rendering of the Sanskrit Mahishamandala, 
Vanavisi was the capital of the Kadambas, and we know that their kingdom was on the 
borders of that of the Pallavas. Mahdratta or Maharashtra perhaps included some districts 
round Poona, and Aparinta contained the dominion of Konkan whose southern position must 
have embraced several districts of the Dekkan on the west coast. In his Brthatsanhitd, 
Varahamihira locates the Aparantakas in the western division and Vanavasi in the southern, 
It may be noted that Buddhism counted followers in Konkan till a very late period. The 
rock edict of Agéka, discovered at Sidd&pura in the Mysore State proves that there is no 
exaggeration in the reported mission to that place. We cannot determine whether stiépas were 
erected at KAfichi as stated by Hiuen Tsiang, but it may be presumed that the influence of 
the Maurya emperor’s missionaries to Mahishamandala and ‘Vanavasi was felt at Kaichi. 
This being the case, we are naturally inclined to look for monuments of the description we 
find in the Pandya country in other parts of the Dekkan. Strange to say they are totally 
absent both in the Chéla and the Pallava dominions.® Perhaps future researches may bring 
to light some of them. The Tami] poem Manimégalat refers to a large Buddhist.monastery 
at Kavirippimpattinam, the ancient capital of the Chélas. When that city. was destroyed by the 
sea, the people are said to have removed themselves in a body to Kiaichi, where also there were 
several monks of high order and some Buddhist temples. Two Ohdla sovereigns named Todukalar- 
killi and Tunaiyilankilli are mentioned in the book just referred to, as the builders of a Buddhist 
chatiya (sédz) ai Conjeeveram. 

Two celebrated Buddhist monasteries, the Ptrvasili and the Aparasila Sanghdrdmas at 
Dhanyakataka (Zo no ku tsia kia) 7. e., Amarivati, are mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang.!0 Al] through 
his route the pilgrim was shown an abundance of Buddhist monasteries. Some of them were in a 
flourishing condition while others showed signs of decay. It maj be noted that this Chinese 
traveller has referred to another monastery named Polomolokili built by So to po ho2* The correct 
rendering of these two names seems to be Paramarakkhita and Satavihana, The names Rakkhita, 
Maharakkhita and Dhammarakkhita occur very often among the early missionaries of the Bauddhas, ” 
and it is not unlikely that the monastery referred to by the pilgrim was called after one of Agéka’s 
apostles sent to propagate the faith in Mahishamandala, Vanavisi and Apardintaka. If this be the 
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7 Mr, Sewell’s Liste of Antiquities, Vol. I.; p. 176, - § Mahdvamnsa, p. 46. 

®-In the South Arcot and Trichinopoly districts, similar caverns with stone beds and steps cut on the rock are 
reported to exist. The steps provide for an approach tothe cavern. As there are no lithic records, it is not 
possible to say when they came into existence. Neither is it easy to determine if originally they were the abodes 
of Buddhist or Jaina monks. That Jainism counted numerous followers in the South Arcot district is clear from 
the references in the Tamil Dévdram. I+ is said that Palghaut was once a flourishing Buddhist centre, but the 
truth of this etabément remains yet to be verified. 


19 Above,' Vol. WIL; p. 6, footnote 5. 1 Ibid, p. 4, footnote 4, 12 Mahdvatisa, p. 46, 
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case, it also suggests where we should look for the monument. We know that the powerful kings 
of the Satavahana dynasty flourished at the commencement of the 2nd century B. GC, and 
advocated the Bauddha faith. To their exertions we owe one of the most exquisite and elaborate 
works of art, v/z., the Amaravati Stipa. The Andhra kings of the Satavahana line held sway 
over several parts of the Dekkan such as Dhinyakataka in Krishna, Chitaldrug and Shimoga in 
Mysore and Kolhapur, Paithan, efc., on the western side, where their coins and inscriptions have 
been traced.12* It is, therefore, reasonable to expect that under the Satavahanas, who were ardent 
Buddhists, Buddhism gained ground in those parts of southern India which had acknowledged their 
tule, Something about the state of Buddhism in the south is also found in the writings of Fa Hian 
the predecessor of Hiuen Tsiang by three centuries. Though he himself did not visit the Dekkan, 
he has recorded what he probably gathered from his enquiries. His interesting note on the splendid 
rock-cut monastery of five storeys with 1,500 cells,!8 situated 200 ydjanas to the south of Benares, 
shows what stronghold the religion of Gautama had on the people of the Dekkan. Rev. Mr. Foulkes 
writing on this says :—‘ There seem to be some considerations in Fa Hian’s description which lead 
to the conclusion that the king of the country or some previous ruler orrulers of this kingdom was 
a patron of Buddhism, if not himself a Buddhist. It is scarcely probable that a colossal work of art, 
like Fa Hian’s rock-cut monastery, could have been undertaken by any one but a powerful, rich and 
prosperous king; or rather considering the time which such a work would require for its completion, 
by a succession of such kings. And it is similarly improbable that a costly and everlasting 
monument of this description would have been so undertaken, unless the king or kings had religious 
convictions in harmony with the object for which such a magnificent building was constructed.4” 

It is thus evident that at a certain epoch there were Buddhists throughont the Dekkan. What 
contributed to the spread of that religion in the south, besides the missionary efforts of the Maurya 
emperor, Asdka, and the Singhalese king, Tissa, of the 3rd century B. C., was probably the migration 
of the Pallavas and the Guptas from their northern homes, which took place in the early centuries 
of the Christian era. That the early members of the Pallava dynasty could have been Buddhists 
might be inferred to a certain extent from the fact that they had AgSdkavarman among their mythical 
ancestors. One of the Chéla kings named Killi, who married the Naga princess, Pilivalai, the 
daughter of Valaivanan, appears to have been a Buddhist, as he is reported to have been hearing the 
discourses of a Buddhist priest at Kafichi, The account given in the Manimégalai, regarding the 
fortunes of the child born to this Naga princess, coincides with what is regarded of Tondaimin 
Ilandiraiyan, the earliest ancestor of the Pallava kings. It is not unlikely that there were several 
kings in the Chéla and Pandya country, who professed the religion of Gautama, but all their names © 
have not.come down to us. 

We must not omit to mention the probability of there having been Jaina influence side by side 
with that of Buddhism. As Sir Alexander Cunningham puts it, both these sects were branches of 
one stock. . Dr. Hamilton and Major Delamain have proved that Gautama of the Jainas and of the 
Bauddhas is the same personage. As Gautama of the Jainas has left no disciples, it has been 
correctly presumed by these writers that ‘ Gantama’s Followers constitute the sect of Buddha with 
tenets in many respects analogous to those of the Jainas or followers of Sudharma, but with a 
mythology or fabulous history of deified saints quite different. Both have adopted the Hindu 
pantheon or assembly of subordinate deities ; both disdain the authority of the Vadas, and both 
elevate their pre-eminent saints to divine supremacy. To show that the canons of belief of the 
Jainas and Bauddhas are in several respects identical, and that the gods of the former are represented 
Su nnn CIuSCrnnEnT n nT EEE Ee 

12a Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. X., p. 291 and Vol. XY., p. 357, ; 
18 Above, Vol. VIL. p. 2, footnote 2, quoted from Beal’s translation. 
4 Tbid, pp. 3 and 4. 
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in almost the same way as Gautama Buddha, we have no less an authority than the Chinese pilgrim 
Hinen Tsiang of the seventh century A. D. He says:—‘' The Jainas have built a temple of the 
Gods. The sectaries, that frequent it, submit themselves to strict austerity, day and night they 
manifest the most ardent zeal without taking an instant’s rest. The law that has been set forth by 
the founder of this sect has been largely appropriated from the Buddhist books on which it is guided 
in establishing its precepts and rules. The more aged of the sectaries bear the name of Bhikshus ; 
the younger they call Chamis (Sramana). In their observances: and relizious exercises, they follow 
almost entirely the rale of the Sramanas. The statue of their divine master resembles by a sort of 
usurpation that of ju Jai (the Tathigatha); it only differs in costume ; tts marks of beauty 
(Mahdpurusha-lakshandni) are exactly the same.” 15 This passage, from the writings of the Chinese 
traveller, clearly shows that the two sects of the Jainas and the Banddhas should be regarded as 
branches of one and the same, Ouriously enough the Singhalese Buddhists recognise twenty-four 
Buddhas prior to Gautama, and this number is exactly the same as that of the Tirthamkaras of the 
Jainas. Here, then, is an additional ground for the belief that the Gautama of the Jainas and of the 
Bauddhas isthe same person. As there is very little difference between the two sects, and as Buddha 
himself appears to have been the disciple of the Jaina Mahavira, it can be easily gathered that the 
two faiths flourished side by side for centuries, some people professing to be the followers of Gautama 
Buddha, while others adhered to the original Jaina creed,/6 

The Maurya emperor Chandragupta is believed to have spent the latter part of his life in 
southern India, having settled himself at Sravana Belgola in the Mysore State. Heis said to 
have accompanied the great Jaina teacher Bhadrabahu, whose disciple he was, in his migration to the 
Dekkan. Bhadrab4hu with a number of followers went to the Pun-nidu country, where he died. 
Though the account of Chandragupta’s settlement in the Mysore territory cannot be asserted 
authoritatively yet it may be noted that the story receives some strength from the discovery of the 
rock-cut edict of Agéka at Siddhipura alluded to above, The edict establishes beyond question that 
the dominion of the Mauryas extended so far south. At the endof the 2nd century A. D., the 
Jaina priest Sirnhanandi settled himself in another part of Mysore. The princes Dadiga and 
Midhava, belonging to the solar race, are said to have followed this priest, and ruled the kingdom 
whose capital was Kolala (see page 9, Mysore and Ooorg in the Imperial Gazetteer Volumes.) 

Though the names of those kings who adopted Buddhism in southern India has not come 
down to us, we have on record that many of those were Jainas. Some of the kings of the Pallavas 
of Kaichi, and a few of those of the Pandya country, not to say of the western Chalukyas, the 
Gangas and Riishtrakitas, were staunch Jainas, and one or two even went the length of persecuting 
other religionists—a very rare thing in Indian history. It is this attitude in the rulers that 
appears to have been one of the causes for the application of the destructive axe at the root of these 
religions, We know from the inscriptions of the western Chalukya kings, Pulakésin II., Vijaya- 
ditya and Vikramaditya II., that they favoured the Jaina faith by executing repairs to temples and 
granting villages to them.!7 The Pallava king, Mahéndravarman, was an avowed Jaina in the 
earlier part of his reign. The early kings of the Rashtrakitas were Jainas, and the records of 
Amoghavarsha [., dated in Saka years 765, 775 and 799, register provisions made for Buddhist 
communities by his feudatories 18; but the king himself was a Jaina king, a disciple of the famous 
teacher Jinaséna, 

The spread of the Jaina faith in southern India belongs in no small measure to Samantabhad- 
ta, who is said to have visited Kaichi, to Akalanka who is credited with having defeated several 
Baddhists in disputation, to Vidyinanda and Manikyananda, whose contributious to Jaina litera- 
ture, like those of their two predecessors, are not few; to Prabh&chandra, the pupil of Akalanka, 
Who appears to have lived prior to A.D. 750; to Jinaséna, the preceptor of the Rashtrakita king 
“Bid, VoL O4p16..2 2 


a a views expressed in this paragraph will hardly be countenanced by the scholars of the present day.— 


17 Bombay Gaxetieot, Vol. 1.»Part IL, p.191. 18 Jbid., pp. 404—405. 
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Améghavarsha I, and to his pupil Ganabhadra, contemporary of Krishna IJ.19 Mandalapurnsha, 
the disciple of Ganabhadra is the author of the Tami] metrical dictionary (n¢yandu) compiled about 
the 9th century A.D. Several purely Jaina works in Tamil are preserved to this day and they 
show that at a certain period Jaina influence was very strong in southern India, Among these may 
be mentioned Jivakachintdmani, Childmani, Mahdpurdnam and Mérumandirapurdnam and the like. 
Contributions to general Tamil literature by Jaina authors are also not rare. 

One of the most powerful Jaina teachers celebrated in Jivakachintémani is Ajjanandi. Inscrip- 
tions of his have been found in the Mélir, Periyakulam, Palni and Madura télukas of the Madura 
district, and indicate the extent of territory over which his influence was felt. According to one 
of these records Gunamatiyar was his mother’s name20, At the time of the Saiva saint, Nanasam- 
banda, there were several Jaina teachers, and their names are preserved in one of his hymns on. 
Tiruvalavay,?* where it is also said that Anaimalai (6 miles from Madura) was one of the 
several places of Jaina settlements. The names mentioned in the hymn are Sanduséna, 
Induséna, Dharmaséna, Kanduséna, Kanakanandi, Putpanandi, Pavananandi, Sunaganandi and 
Gunaganandi. 

Inscriptions 22 found in the Pandya country show that Kurandi-Ashtépavasi was a famous Jaina 
priest who had for his disciples Kanakanandi, Gunaséna, Maganandi and Arittanémi, Two records 
make Kanakanandi the disciple of Kurandi Ashtépavasi. ‘Three generations of pupils of Kanaka 
are noticed in a Kilakkudi inscription,*? and they are Abhinandana-Bhatara I, Arimandala-Bhatara, 
and Abhinandana-Bhatara II. The second disciple Gunaséna’s pupils24 were Arittanméséna, 
Kandan-Porpattan, Araiyangavidi, Kanakavira-Periyadiga] and Vardhamana-Pandita, The disciple 
of the last mentioned individual was Gunaséna-Periyadigal. We have not yet known if Maganandi 
and Arittanémi, the other disciples of Kurandi-Ashtépavasi, had left any followers. The names of 
the other Jaina priests mentioned in inscriptions are:-—S4Antavtra, pupilof Gunavira, who renewed the 
images of Piréva-Paddrar (Parévandtha) and the Yakshis in the Aivarmalai Cave in Saka 792 
(= A.D. 870)25; Puvvanandikuratti, the female pupil of Pattinakuratti 26; Indraséna, Malliséna, 
Tinaikklattir, DharmadévAchanya, pupil of Kanakachandra-Pandita, Ilaiyapadarar and Chandra- 
nandi-achaya.2’? Jainas seem to have prospered well in the North Arcot, South Arcot, Madura and 
Tinnevelly districts and in the Mysore State, where we find a number of temples of Jaina 
Tirthammkaras and the names of Jaina monks in charge of them, Periyapurdnam alludes to the 
destruction of several structural monuments of the Jainas at Cuddalore by the Pallava king 
Mahéndravarman, who, it is said, built a shrine to Siva at Tinuvadi. 

Favoured and nurtured by the south Indian kings, Buddhism and Jainism appear to have 
had a career of prosperity for a few centuries, along with the Saiva and Vaishnava forms of Hindu 
religion. Buddhism appears to have received the first check in its growth from the hands of the 
Jaina teachers, who seem to have been numerous in the 7th, 8th and 9th centuries. Both Tamil 
and Sanskrit literature clearly point to the triumph of the Jainas over the Bauddhas. If Samanta~ 
bhadra and Akalafka stand forth as the vanquishers of the Buddhists in one part of the country, 
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19 Pp, 407—408 of the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I., Part XI. 

20 No. 64 of the Madras Epigraphical Collection for 1910, Two distinguished Buddhist teachers name 
Gunamati and Sthiramati are reported fo have flourished in the 6th Century A. D., at Vallabhi in the Surashtr 
country (Mr. V. A. Smith’s Early History of India, p. 272). 

at Tirnvilaydy is Madura. 22 Nos. 61, 62 and 68 of the Madras Epigraphical Collection for 1910. 

28 No. 63 of the same collection, 2¢ Nos. 65, 66 and 69 of the same and 330 of the Collection for 1908. 

25 This took place in the reign of the Pandya king Varaguna-Varman (see No. 705 of the Epigraphical Collec. 
tion for 1905.) 

26 Nos. 67 to 74, 691 and 699 of the Madras Epigraphical Collection for 1905 and Nos. 238 and 239 of 1904. 

87 Nos..239 and 367 of the Collection for 1904 and 67 to 74 of 1905, 
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we have clear references in ancient Tamil works of the same period, or a little later, to the disputa- 
tions between the Jainas and Buddhists in other parts of the Dekkan, with varying results. But 
without proper leaders and with the withdrawal of the royal support, Buddhism seems to naye 
declined gradually after the 7th and 8th centuries A. D. The few that still] adhered to it met with 
further discomfiture at the hands of the Saiva and Vaishnava reformers. The disappearance of 
Buddhism in southern India is unparalleled in the history of any country or time. 

It now remains to trace out the causes that led to the decline of Jainism. At this remote age 
it is not possible to put down chronologically all the forces that worked for the removal of this sect 
from the country. So far as southern India is concerned, our aim shall be to collect the evidence 
bearing on the subject, and in this direction we shall have to refer to the literature of the country, 
that being the main source of getting any reliable information on the point. 

There are evidences here to show that corruptions had gradually erept into the two creeds by 
their contact with people of various customs and methods, Its original purity seems to have been 
tainted in the course of years by the introduction of undesirable changes whieh necessarily called 
forth vehement denunciation, At first, missionary agencies were resorted to for expounding the 
tenets of the religions and for showing the superiority of the principles inculcated in them. When 
men embraced the faiths, they did so not out of any compulsion, but from an open conviction. The 
later followers, not content with the number coming into their feld, seem to have thirsted after 
conversion ; and they appear to have done it by the application of unwarranted influences, such as 
perseeution through officersof State. Number, not faith, seems to have been their aim. Accordingly, 
people groaned under oppression and looked forward for the appearance of able supporters of their 
cause, who would not only defend them but expose to the world the inconsistency between the life 
led by the oppressors and the belief to which they adhered. Time calling forth, produced men of 
the stamp of N&nasambanda, Tirunavukkaragu (Appar) and Sundara among the Saivites, 
Nammalvar, Madhurakavi and Tirumahgai among the Vaishnavites, the great advatta philosopher 
Sawhkarachérya and Manikkavachagar. These men were of no mean merit. Their works show that 
they were all scholars with wide sympathy for their followers, and of undaunted spirit and high 
learning, pre-eminently fitted to be the leaders of their community. 

The brightest period in Tami] literature is what belongs to the 8th century A. D. and the 
latter half of the 7th, enriched as it is with thousands of stirring hymns uttered without the slightest 
effort by a number of men of saintly character, who by their piety and good works are deified as 
avatdras of celestial beings at the present day, in this land of hero-worship. Their utterances soon 
acquired sacredness, and provisons were accordingly made by the Dravidian kings for singing their 
hymns in temples.28 The practice continues to this day, and does not fail to move the heart of the 
hearers, ‘The appearance of even one of them would have been sufficient to revolutionise the land. 
What a world of effect the joint efforts of no legs than eight of them produced, all in the course 
of a century and a half, can better be imagined than described, The age of Appar and Nénasam- 
banda is indicated by the fact that their contemporary, Siruttonda, was the general of the Pallava 
king who conquered Vatipi (Bad&mi in the Bombay Presidency), Inscriptions attribute this feat 
to Narasimhavarman [. (A. D. 648). Tami] works say that Appar lived to a considerably old age, 
and that the Pallava king of his time, giving ear to the evil counsel of his Jaina adherents, is said 
te, have persecuted at first the saint when he'reverted to the Saiva creed2°; but the credit of having 
converted that Pallava sovereign belongs to no other. This was Mahéndravarman, son of Narasirm- 


%® @ne of the inscriptions of the Chéla king RAjardja, I (A. D. 9€5-1013), found at Tiruytlimilalai and several 
others treeod in other places, provide for the singing of the Tiruppadiyam hymns in temples. An epigraph dis- 
covered at Hlavindéir in the Sonth Arcot district registers grants made for the recital of Ménikkavachagar’s 
celebrated song TiruchchAlal. . a 

2 Some of the hymins of Appar relate his sufferings at the hands of the Jainas and the Pallava king. 
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havarman I, He is known to have been a Jaina in the earlier part of his reign, and to have adopted 
Saivism at the end2® Thus, one of the most powerful kings of southern India felt the overpower- 
ing influence of the times. 

The marvellous fame of the comparatively young saint Nanasambanda was established in the 
land by his converting the Pandya king of the day, Kin-Pandya or Sundara-Pandya, an uncompro-. 
mising Jaina, and by his completely vanquishing the foremost leaders of the Jaina faith in religious 
discussions. ‘Thus, both in the Palleva and the Piindya countries, where Jainism was rife, the 
kings were turned Saivites and the leaders of the latter creed did their utmost to show their religion 


he 


to the best advantage. 

Later in point of time was Sundaramirti-Nayanir. Invited by the Chéra king §éraman- 
Perumil-Nayanar, he visited Tirnvaijaikkalam (Cranganore on the west coast) which was the 
capital of the Chéras and several other places in the Kofigu country. He is said to have enjoyed 
the friendship of the three kings of the south, viz., the Chéra, Chéla and the Pandya. In company 
with them, Sundaramiirti visited a few places of southern India, 

Soon after the three saints, appeared Minikkavachagar®! and Samkaracharya, The former was 
a minister of the Pandya king. He is said to have defeated the Buddhists in controversy 
at Chidambaram, but it may be noted that the advocates of the Bauddha faith came from Ceylon 
for the purpose of holding the disputation. Sathkarachirya was born in Malabar, but his energies 
were directed chiefly to northern India. Kuméarilabhatta, a learned Brahman of Bérar, is said to- 
hare confuted the Buddhists of the west coast.3? 

The time of the three Alvars has been definitely made out.33 They belonged to the latter half’ 
of the 8th century A. D. and seem to have held high position in life. What Nanasambanda 
and Appar are to the Saivites, N ammalvir and Tirumangai are to the Vaishnavites of the south, 
The hymns composed. by them are equally stirring. Madhurakavi was the minister of the Pandya. 
king Neduijadaiyan and Nammilvir was the magistrate of the town of Alvar-Tiranagari i in the 
Tinnevelly district. It is easy to conceive the amount of influence they might have brought to bear 
on the people. 

The conversion of the Pallava and the Pandya kings by Appar and Nanasambanda, respectively, 
seems to have dealt a fatal blow to the Jaina faith in the Tami] country. It will be admitted on. 
all hands that State patronage in any scale whatsoever favours the growth of art or religion, and the 
withdrawal of it must necessarily tell on their advancement. As the Chéla king of that period was 
a Hindu, the whole of the Tami] country professed Hinduism at the time. 

Under the circumstances narrated above, it is quite unreasonable to expect that other sects 
would thrive in such a soil. Besides the royal conversions, the saints attended by thousands 
of followers performed. tours to places of pilgrimage which were distributed throughout the Dekkan,. 
sung ‘hymns and expounded the greatness of the Hindu religion. If it is also remembered 
that Appar, Nanasambanda and Sathkara and a few of the Alvars had established mathas in various 


30 Mah@ndravarman excavated the beautiful rock-cut cave of Siva on the Trichinopoly hill. 

81 Opinions differ as regards the date of Minikkavichagar. While some place him in the 9th century A, D., 
ofhers think that he must have flourished long prior to the:three Dévéram -hymnists, 

32 Madras Manual of Administration, Vol. I., p. 76, [I wonder whether there is better evidence for this than 
that of a mere tradition —D. BR. B,} 

83 Tirnmangai-Alvdr was the latest of the three Vaisknavssaints. Inhishymns, he mentions two Pallava kings 
viz., Nandivarman Pallavamalla and Vayiramégan and describes the military achievements of the former, If the 
saint Was a contemporary of Nandivarman Pallavamalla and of Vayiramégan, he must belong to the latter half of the 
Sth century A. D. Kéyilolugu states that Madhurakavi set up an image of Nammilvir at Tirunagari, and that the 
three Alvars were contemporaries. The proper names of Nammilvir and Madhurakavi suggest that the former must 
have been the father of the latter. As Madhurakavi appears to have died some time prior to A. D. 769-70, if 
‘Pirumaigai was his contemporary, there is every likelihood of fhe latter having lived in the reign of Nandivarman: 


Pallavamalla. 
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parts of the country to continue the work begun by them, it will be readily conceded that there was 
not much scope for Jainism or Buddhism to gain ground in southern India. The fact that 
Samkaracharya, though born in the south, mostly worked in the north, might perhaps be taken to 
show that already during his time the two heretical faiths were on the high road to decline in the 
Dekkan by the loss of the hold they had on the Dravidian kings. 

The mathas already alluded to are a living institution in southern India, even at the present 
.day. Those of the advatta philosophy are found in many a place ; and three or four of them have 
succession lists of their pontiffs, dating back to the originator—and living representatives of 





great ability and vast learning. At present there is a matha of Sarhkarichirya in the Mysore 
territory with Sringéri as his headquarters and another at Sivaganga in the same province. <A 
third extends its spiritual sway over the ancient Pallava and Chéla dominions with its seat 
st Kumbhakénam. Na&nasambatide’s mathas ate also found in several towns. Those found at 
Dharmapari, Tiruppattir and Tiruvaduturai are perhaps reminiscences of the mathas originated by 
-one or the other of the three Saiva saints. While Hinduism made such rapid strides with powerful 
exponents, the two other creeds, having lost royal support and without proper voiaries to advange 
their cause, seem to have died a natural death in the course of a few years after the 9th century 
A. D., except in Mysore. 

The longevity of these sects in the Kanarese country was rather great as the kings of that place, 
wiz, the Western Chilukyas and the Hoysalas, seem to have fostered them till a late period. The 
extirpation of the Jainas in this tract of land is in a measure due to the rise of the Lingiiyas 
or Viragaiva creed in the 12th century A.D. Two of the foremost leaders of this sect were Bagava 
and Chenna-Basava. An account of their triumphant disputations with the Jainas is found in the 
Bagava-purana, The king, who supported their cause, was the Western Chalukya Jayasimnha IT, who 
is said to have been converted to the Saiva faith by his wife’s spiritual guru, Dévaradésa. | This 
person is also credited with having defeated the Jainas in disputation, The most powerful advocate 
of the Lihgiyat sect was a certain Ekanta Ramayya. About this time Raminuja, one of the ablest 
Vaishnava reformers, who lived at the end of the 11th and the earlier part of the 12th centuries 
A. D., converted the Hoysala king, Bitti of Dvarasamudra, to Vaishnavism, stayed for a number of 
years in Mysore and performed a tour of pilgrimage. These were briefly some of the causes that led 
to the decline of Jainism in the Kanarese country. 

In this paper, I have attempted to show that Buddhism was in all probability known 
in the Pandya country a few centuries prior to the time of Aséka, but that during the reign of the 
Siighalese king, Tissa, it counted several followers there, through the efforts of Aritta and those who 
accompanied him; that Buddhism was introduced in several other parts of the Dekkan from 
northern India by the missionary influence of Asoka; furthered by the Gupta or SAtavahana and 
Pallava migration in the Ist century A. D., it gradually spread throughout southern India; that 
Jainism also dated back to the same period ; that the votaries of the latter creed put a permanent 
barrier to the growth of the former in the 7th and 8th centuries ; that the rise of the Saiva saints, 
the Vaishnava Alvirs, the advaita philosopher, Sarhkarachirya, and Manikkavachagar and their 
peregrinations throughout the Dekkan, the establishment of the mathas by almost all of them 
which continue their work even to the present day, effectively removed the two religions from 
southern’ India in the course of a few years after the 9th century A. D.; and that Jainism 
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continued for threé more centtries in Mysore and ‘was stamped out by the Liigayat rising and the 
advent of Rémainuje i m the 12th century A. D. 
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TRIVIKRAMA AND HIS FOLLOWERS, 
BY BHATTANATHA SVAMIN, VIZAGAPATAM. 


THe Prakrit grammars most familiar to the pandits of South India are the Prédkritaprakdéa of 
Vararuchi and the grammars of Trivikrama school. Of these the pandits give preference to the 
latter as they treat of six dialects, whereas the former treats of only four. Before proceeding to 
consider the appropriateness of their giving preference to the latter, I mean to give a short account 
of the chief works of the latter school. 

The well-known works of Trivikrama’s school are :— 

I. Trivikrama’s Vitti, the first Adhydya of which was published in the Granthapradaréin 
of Vizagapatam. 

Il, Prdkrita-Manidipa of Appayya Dikshita. A portion of the work was published in the 
said Granthapradarsint. 

Ill. Shadbhdshdchandriké of Cherukiri Lakshmidhara. It is printed in Telugu characters 
in Mysore, and is now being published in the Bombay Sanskrit and Prikrit series. 

IV. Prédkvritaripdvatéra of Simharaja, son of Samudrabandhayajvan. It is published by the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland (Prize Publication, Vol. I). 

These four works comment on the same Sitras, the last three changin their original 
sequence and the first without that change. Some attribute these Sdtras to Valmiki, while others 
to Trivikrama. But let us now «consider the opinions of some of the notable men, past and 
present. 

Lakshmidhara, the author of Shadbhdshdchandrikd, attributes them to Valmiki in the follow- 
ing verse :-— 

vdg-devi janani yeshim vialmikir=mala-sitrakrit | 
bhdshd-prayogd jiteyds=te shad-bhishd-chandrik-ddhvand \j 

Prof. Hultzsch, after indulging himself in a discussion covering two pages, thinks at the end 
that his own interpretation of the following verse is far-fetched, but adds: ‘ At any rate, I hope to 
have proved that the Stra to which Trivikrama alludes was the Valmiki Siéra, and that he was the 
author of Vritt alone, but not of the Sétra itself.”’ 

prdkrita-paddrtha-sdrtha-préptyat nija-sitramargam-anujigamishatdm | 
vrittir-yathadrthasiddhyat trivikramendgama-kramat-Lriyate \\ 

Here nija means sva. If not, we shall have to attribute, on a similar ground, Kdrikdvali 
to another writer and not to Visvandthapafichanana, for he also says: nija-nirmite-kdrikdvalim. 
But, Prof. Hulizsch says that Trivikrama, being a southerner, might have used the word in the 
sense “proper, real or true.” But I could find no Indian poet using the word in that sense; 
and I] think that no namber of references to Dravidian dictionaries will support his position 
for no Sanskrit poet as 3 rule uses a Dravidian word in his composition either separately or in 
compounds. 

Moreover, Prof. Hultzsch refers to the words adhiha-mdsa and nija-mdsa of a year to his 
support. Evidently, the Professor is under the wrong impression that ndja in the latter word 
means “real.” Far from this being the case, it means, again as I say, ‘its own.” Nija-mdsa 
means the “‘ year’s own month, ” while adhika-masa means an extra or inserted month. Thus the 
evidence of a poor pattchdigam (Panjika) also goes against him, Therefore, wherever it may occur, 
the word nija is always synonymous with sva, in Sanskrit. Thus the word ntja alone, which cannot 
but mean “his own,’’ stands as a great authority to prove that Trivikrama was the author of 


Sttras as well as Vritds. 
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Again, Prof. Pischel is said to have interpreted the verse in two different ways, taking the word 
nijato mean “their own” or “his own, ”? and referring it to the genitive anujigamishatdm and to 
the instrumental Trivikramena. I suspect if Prof. Pischel himself understood his own first 
interpretation. 

I do not risk to stand on the strength of the authority of this nzja only, however strong it may 
be, as the learned Editor has done, but give some other reasons equally strong to prove my statement 
that Trivikrama alone and not Valmiki is the author of the Sittras. In the following sloka, which 
is found at the end of Trivikrama-vritti :— 

sapratyaya-prakyiti-siddham=adirgha-sitram 

satkdrakam bahuvidhu-kriyam=dptadesyam | 

sabddnusdsanam=idam praguna-prayogam 

traivtkramam japata mantram=iv=artha-siddyat || 
how ean adirghasdzram be a compliment to his work if the sétras were not his own P Moreover, 
Trivikrama says that he is composing the Sdtras himself in the following slokas : 

degyam=dysham cha ridhatvdt svatantratvdch-cha bhiyasd | 

lakshma ndpekshate tasya sampraddyo hi bodhakah \l 

prakytteh samskritét sidhyamindt stddhdch=cha yad-bhavet | 

prakritasy=dsya lakshy-dnurodht lakshma prachakshmahe || 

Here the verb in the first person (prachakshmahe) clearly states that the author of the Sitras 
is the author of the Vriiti, Again, it has been pointed out by the late 8S. P. S. Battandthacharya 
Aryavaraguru that the Svitras in Trivikrama’s order (their original sequence) form élokas in Ary, 
and, in a few cases, in Anushtubh metre. Ié is only for the metrical construction the author had 
to change the old paribhdshd, and create a new one in some cases, The following will convince us 
regarding the metrical construction of these Siiras: 

siddhir-lokdch chia, nuktamanyasubddnusdsanavat, 

sampiad pratydhdramayi vd, sup-svddir-antyahald, 

ho hrasvo, diredirghah, sashasdhuh, sah samdsa, ddih khuh, 
go ganaparo, dvitiyah phuh, samyukim stu, tu vikulpe”’ 
“latas-tiptdvichech, sipthds sest mir-mibitau, thighau 

ntinte ire, dhadhvam-ttthdhachan momuma masmahin.”’ 

Thus it is clearly seeu that the attribution of the authorship of the Sdtras to Valmiki is un-' 
founded ; as the ancient poets, like Valmiki and Vyasa, were not familiar with the metre, Arya, 
and no instance of such a metre occurs in their well-known epics. Evidently Prof. Hultzsch 
seems to have been led away by the tradition given in Prof. Rangacharya’s Madras Catalogue 
(page 1083, No, 1548) attributing the Sitras to Valmiki, The author of Shaddhdshdchandrthd 
seems to have originated the tradition—for before him no poet attributed these Sdtras to Valmiki— 
haying observed somewhete the reading—evidently a wrong one—prdchetasa-hemachandrddydt for 
the original prdchyair-d-hemachandram-dchéryath. 

So I am of opinion that Trivikrama was the author of the Sétras, and agree with Prof, Pischel, 
ia so far that Trivikrama drafted the text in accordance with Hemachandra’s grammar. But 
Trivikrama made some improvements on Hemachandra. He uses the well-known samjiids of 
‘Panini, all through, except in a few cases where the metrical construction did not allow. And these 
tiew: semjiids here and there were explained by the author himself and also by Prof, Hultzsch in 
hid Piétace to Prékrite-ripdvatara. 

» Te adoption of Panini’s samjids made his Sdtras more concise, and the metrical construction 


of these’ Sétpas; which has Weer’ referr ed to before, enables the students to memorise them more easily 
than the isolated: ‘eis ‘of Hemachandra. 
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Another difference between Trivikrama and Hemachandra is that the former, unlike the latter, 





classified ang divided his work into three adhydyas or twelve pddas, In the Vritti, which is also 
closely allied to that of Hemachandra, Trivikrama gives also the Sanskrit equivalents of the Prakrit 
quotations, and he criticises Hemachandra in some places (See I, ii., 5; I, iv., 79). Moreover, 
Trivikrama inclndes des words in his grammar, deriving a great many of them from Sanskrit. 
The aphorisms vdpudyyddydh, gahiddydh, $c, are composed specially for this purpose. This 
derivation of ‘Jes? words from Sanskrit is at least interesting to modern philologists, slthough they 
do not completely accept the view, 

Trivikrama was a follower of the Jaina religion, as is evident from the opening verses of his 
Vritté which invokes S7i-Vira, and it is also stated therein that he was the pupil of Arhanandi 
Traividya-deva, and belonged to 7anasakula. He was the son of Mallinatha and Lakshmi and 
grandson of Adityagarman or Adityavarman, Trivikrama had a brother Soma, who was said to be 
a great scholar in prosody. He may be identified with the author of the same name, who wrote 
a commentary on Vritta-ratndkara (cf Catalogus Catalogorum, Vol. I, p. 597). As to his time, Prof. 
Hultzsch says: “ The time of Trivikrama can be settled only within rather wide limits. He quotes 
Hemachandra, who lived in the 12th century, and he'is quoted in the Ratndpana of Kumarasvamin, 
who belonged:to the 15th or 16th century. Consequently Trivikrama has to be assigned to about 
the 18th, 14th or the 15th century.” But I am of opinion that Trivikrama must be assigned to 
a date before A. D. 1400, for Trivikrama’s aphorisms were quoted by Kiatayavema in his commen. 
tary on Sdkuntala. Katayavema was the brother-in-law of Kumaragiriréja, who composed. his 
Vasantardjiya about A. D. 1400 (Ep. Ind., Vol. IV., p. 827). Again, it will be shown below that 
Simharfja, the author of the Prdkrita-ripdvatira, another gloss on the Sitras of Trivikrama, must 
have lived about the year A. D. 1800. So we may say that Trivikrama flourished about, or before, 
the middle of the 13th century. 

In some manuscripts of Trivikrama, va and ba are interchanged, and Lakshmidhara justifies 
him by saying vabayor=abhedah. ‘This fact, I think, is incompatible with the view that Trivikrama 
was a southerner, and creates a suspicion in me whether he might not be a northerner. But 
Mr. R. Narasimhachariar, of the Archeological Department, Mysore, says (in a letter to my 
brother): ‘¢ Trivikrama appears to have been a native of Southern India, judging from the names 
of his father (Mallinatha) and brother (Rima). He was most probably a Digambara, as he mentions 
Arhanandi as his- guru. Arhanandi occurs in several inscriptions at Sravan Belgola, which is a 
celebrated Digambara place of pilgrimage.”? But I fear that the names Mallinétha and Rama (or 
Soma) may not prove the author to be a southerner, for we hear of such names as Mallishena in the 
north as well; and if Trivikrama were a Digambara would he refer to Hemachandra as an Acharya, 
who-was of ‘he Svetambara sect ? And it seems that there were more Arhanandins than one, for we 
hear of an Arhanandin in the 10th century A. D. (Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, pp. 177-192). 

i 
‘ Now let us consider the second work: Prdkritarmanidipa. In the following verse,- which is 
the eleventh of the opening ones, the author Appayya Dikshita eas to attribute the work 
to Chinabommabhipa. oe cde 
seis dW was ane labad scat agueeesk allavoensbiGas 1 
karoty=amum prdkrita-ratnadipam mand-insla-spanda-nibhairsvachobhih || 
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But the colophon clearly states that the author was not Chinabommabhipa, but Appayya 


Dikshita, and it runs as follows:— 
. we eee hokkaundtha-bhipdla-priyasachiva . . . . . china-bommabhitia- 


3 


hridaya-Lamala-kuhara-ctharamad na-sri-sambastva-preritena appayya-dikshitena Isrite 

So it appears that Appayya Dikshita promised Chinabommabhipa to publish the a 
ander his name, perhaps accepting some remuneration, and not finding his nature reconcilable 
to the idea, he inserted his own name at the end. In his Dikshitachartéa, Sivinandayogin says 
that Appayya Dikshita was born in 1554, It is evident from page 149 of the second volume of 
Oriental Historieal Manuscripts,” translated by W. Taylor, that Appayya Dtkshita was the 
contemporary of Muttutiramalai Nayakar, king of Madura, and was invited by the latter to his 
court in 1626. We do not hear of him any more after that date. 

Chinabommabhitipiila, therefore, must have belonged to the same period, being, as he was, 
the contemporary of Appayya Dikshita; and Appayya Dikshita says in the colophon that 
Chinabommabhipa was the minister of Chokkanatha (the lord of southern ocean) and Prof. 
Hultzsch identifies him with either of the two Niyakas of Madura, who bore that name. 

At the request of the same Chinabommahbhipa, Appayya Dikshita wrote a commentary on 
the Nilakanthabhéshya and named it Stydrka-manidipikd. Prof. Hultzsch thinks that this 
Chinabommabhipa should be distinguished from the Chinabommabhipila, who was said to be 
the author of Prdkrita-manidipa at the beginning of the work. But I see no reason why the 
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two should not be identical. 

We also learn from Prékrita-manidipa that Appayya Dtkshita wrote three more works on 
Trivikrama’s aphorisms : Vérttka, arnava and the bhdshya. The védrtikas, quoted in the present 
work, might have belonged to his first work. References to bhdshya are found throughout the 
work. The whole matter of the work, including that of the vdrtikas, etc., is contained 
in Trivikrama’s work. But it is doubtful whether the reverse is true. The present author 
refers to Pushpavanandtha as a Prakrit grammarian. But we know nothing as to his time or his 
works. This, as well as the two following authors, shape the Prakrit words cited by them 
according to the Sitras, but do not apply the Séiras to forms already existing in the language. 
This shows that they are not good masters of the language and they depended entirely on the 


Siitras. 
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Coming to the third work, Shadbhdshi-chandrikd, which is the most popular of the set, the 
author, Lakshmidhara, was a Telugu Brahman of Kasyapagotra and Rigvedin. He belonged 
to the Oheruktri family. He is quoted in Appayya Dikshita’s Prdkrita-manidipa, and he quotes 
Singabhiipila’s Riipaka-paribhdshd, « chapter of Rasdrnava-sudhdkara, This Ravu Sarvajia 
Singamabhupa was an ancestor of the present prince of Venkatagiri and flourished in A. D. 1330. 

Lakshmidhara also wrote a few other works. His commentary on the Gfta-Clovinda 
is entitled Srudtratjan?. It is evident from this work that he commented on Prasanna- 
Raghaea. The late Prof. Seshagiri-Sistriar, taking into consideration only the latter fact, says : 
“The drama Prasannardghava was composed in the early part of the 16th century, and the 
commentator, Lakshmidhara, must belong toa later period.” But since Appayya Dikshita quotes 
the commentator, both authors must be assigned a date prior to that of. _Appayya Dikshita. 
Lakshmidhara after a time became a sanydsin, and wrote a commentary on Anarghya-Rdghava 
called Ishidrtha-kalpavalii. 
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The following few lines of Prof. Hultzsch trom his third report are very important, and it 
will not be out of place to quote them here: -‘ The Srutiraijani, a commentary on Gita- 
yovinia is ascribed to Tirumalaraja I of the third Vizianagara dynasty. The Tanjore Palace 
Library contains two copies of the same commentary, one of which (No. 6672) has the same 
beginning as our Manuscript (No. 2112), while the second (No. 6671) professes to have 
been composed by Lakshmanasiri, a worshipper of Dakshinimurti, and younger brother of 
Kondubhatta of Cherukuru. He was evidently the actual author, and Tirnmalarija his patron. 
Lakshmanasiri is identical with Laksmidhara, the author of Shadbhdshachandrikdé.” We know 
from certain inscriptions that Tirumalaraya was reigning until 1574 or 1577. His reign 
begins from 1565 or 1568. But Srutiraijani seems to have been written in the reign of his 
brother Ramaraja (1541-1565). Lakshmidhara, who was his contemporary, must have belonged 
+o the same period and composed Shadbhdshdchandrikd in Appayya Dikshita’s youth ora little 
before him. 

. IV. 


One more work remains, and that is Prédkrita-mipdvatdra. The name suggests that the 
work might have been composed as an appendix to Dharmakirti’s Sanskrit Rupdcatiéra. 

As Trivikrama’s authorship of the Shadbhdshdsdtras has been proved above by me beyond 
ali doubt, it seems evident that Simharaja, the author of the Ripévatéra,must have belonged to 
a later date, and as such, might have made use of Trivikrama’s work. Prof. Hultasch after 
expressing his despair at the impossibility of fixing Simhar&ja’s date trom external evidence, 
proceeds to fix it from internal evidence, and says, ‘“‘ Simharaja mentions the Eastern ( piirva- 
wydkarana-prakriyayd tak sale kvtb-iti vyavahdrah XII, 42) Kaumara and Paniniya grammars.” 
This interpretation of piérva as “eastern’’ does not reflect favourably upon Oriental scholars. 

But, I think, Simharaja’s date can be fixed more easily in another way. Simharaja’s father 
was Samudrabandhayajvan and he refers to Ravivarmadeva, author of Pradyumnébhyudaya as 
his contemporary. Mr. T, Ganapati Sastrin, in his preface to Pradyumnadbhyudaya, asserts on 
the authority of three inscriptions that Ravivarmadeva was born in A. D. 1265, Simharaja, 
therefore, must have belonged to the last few years of the 13th and the early years of the 14th 
century. 

The last three authors, unlike Trivikrama, were Hindus, though they preferred to 
comment upon the work of a Jaina. These authors seem to have no clear conception of the 
difference between the two schools of Prakrit grammar, Brahmanic and Jaina. ‘This miscon- 
ception, which arose very early, was the cause of the groundless attribution of the Sééras to 
Valmiki. In the same way, two other Hindu pandits have written in accordance with Hema- 
chandra’s grammar, vis., Seshakrishna, author of the Prékrita-chandrikd, and Hrishikesa-sastrin. 
This is the cause of the preference which the present pandits of our land give to this school, 
But none of these books apply to Prikrit forms found in the Sanskrit dramas, Cdthdsaptasadi, 
Setubandha, and other works. The other set of grammars, including Prdkrtta-praldsa, with its 
many commentaries, Prdkrita-kalpatary of Rima Tarkavigisa, Samkshtptaasira of Kramadisvara, 
Prébrita-sarvasva of Markandeya, &c., only is concerned with them. So this latter set of 
grammars is more important for practical purposes, and claims greater attention than the 
others. 

So in order to nuderstand the structure of the Prakrit found in Aryan or Sanskrit works, 
we must have recourse to the latter set, leaving the other one, which is concerned only with the 
Jaina works written in their peculiar Prikrit. So I wish the old order soon changes, giving 


place to the new. 
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THE DATE OF MADURAIKKANCHI AND ITS HERO. 
BY K. V. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR, B.A., OOTACAMUND. 


Maduraikkatichi i- one of the collection of ten stanzas or idylls which goes by the name of 
Patinppattal, The authors of these idylls are popularly regarded as belonging to the learned academy 
(Scigam) ot Tamil poets of Madura, and the work is, therefore, classed among the productions of 
that body of eminent scholars. This is gathered from the verse which mentions Pattupattu along 
with others of its kind. 

The peculiar feature of this collection is that the stanzas contained in it are completely void of 
poetical embellishments, and display but little of the imaginativeness of the authors. Like the 
writings of the foreign travellers and ambassadors such as Fa Hian, Hiuen Tsiang, Megasthenes, 
Al Beruni and Nuniz, the poem under reference contains minute observations on the state of the 
country; the tribes and races by whom it was peopled; their ways, manners and customs; the 
various professions and occupations of the people; their religious rights, festivities, sports and 
pastimes; the products and manufactures of the territory ; the chief imports and exports ; the works 
of fortification raised by the ancient Dravidian kings round their capital cities against the attacks OF 
enemies ; the procedure adopted by them in war; the strength of their forces and such other 
interesting facts. It is thus an invaluable guide to the history of the times to which it relates. 

The poem, like the rest of the collection, is written in chaste and high class Tamil. The 
author of it was Mangudi Marudanir.* Evidently Marudandr was his name and Mahgudi was the 
piace whence he hailed. This place is perhaps identical with the village of the same name in the 
Tanjore district®. It may be noted that Marudanar figures in the list of 49 posts of the last sanganr 
whose names are preserved in the Tiruva-Unvamdlai, 

The poem is ably annotated by the veteran Tamil scholar, Nachchinarkkiniyar.4 The time of 
both the author and the commentator is not indicated anywhere in their writings; but there is not 
the slightest doubt that the latter lived at a considerably later period, while the former could have 
almost been the contemporary of the king, in whose praise he composed the poem. 

Maduraikkaitichi was sung in honour of the Pandya king Nedufijeliyan, whose military exploits 
it records. He gained a victory at Talaiydlahgaénam against two great kings and five chiefs.5 He 
is also said to bave captured Nellir, Among the king’s ancestors are mentioned Vadimbalamba- 
ninra Pandiyan§ and Palyigasdlai-Mudukumi Peruvaludi.? The latter of these is considered to have 
won lasting fame by his adherence to men learned in ancient lore, whose wise counsel he always 
sought and followed, and by the performance of Védic sacrifices. 

1 The names of the ten idylls are contained in the stanza: 
Murugu Porundyu Pin-irandu Mullai 
Perugu-vala-Maduratkkafichi—Maruv-iniya 
Kéla-Nedunalvidat Kél.Kuriiji Pattina 
Ppélat Kaddttodum pattu. 


2 That Maradanir of Mingudi composed the poem is learnt from the note added at the end of the commentary 
of Nachchipirkkiniydr. It is worthy of note that Mangudi haa supplied one of the flourishing sects of Tamil 
Bréhmanas of Southern India. 

3 This village is near Ayyampet Railway Station of the S. I. B. 

¢ He appears to have been a resident of Madura and to have belonged to the BhaéradvAja-g4tra. 

5 Southern India appears to have been divided into three great dominions, viz., those of the Chéra, the Chila 
and the Pandya. Five smaller principalities also existed. They were ruled by the Tidiya, the I Bi al the «' 
Porusian, the Erumaiydran and the Elini. 

t This king is not mentioned by name in the poem, but it is the commentator that gives it, 

* This sovereign is also mentioned by other authors. The title Palydgasdlat, assumed by him, shows that 
already during his time, which must be placed about the 6th century A. D., Védic sacrifices were ereey performed 
in Southern India. 
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The ancient Tamil] literature of southern India, contained in such valuable works as 
Purananirn, Pattuppattu, Iraiyanér Agapporul, the commentary on the last, efe., which mention a 
number of kings and their military achievements, clearly points out that the three great kin gdoms of 
the Dekkan, viz., the Chéra, the Chéla and the Pandya appear to have been at feud with one another 
and the extent of their dominions varied from time to time. When one of these powers was in the 
ascendant, the other two seem to have held insignificant positions. At the time when the Pindya 
king Neduijeliyan was holding the reins of government, his territory extended over a considerable 
portion of southern India. Tiruppati on the north, the two seas on the east and the west and Cape 
Comorin (Kumar) in the south formed the boundaries of his kingdom.® If this boundary is correctly 
given, the territories of the Chéra and the Chéla ought to have been yery limited. There are 
reasons to suppose that the Chélas confined themselves to the Cuddapah and a few of the Telugu 
districts. It is not unlikely that the Chélas of this period are represented by those kings whose 
names are traced in the Telugu country.° They might even have been the allies of the Pallavag.10 

The poet Marudanar does not mention the names of the Chéra and the Chéla kings with whom 
the Pindya Neduiijeliyan fought at Talaiyalanganam. But it is not difficalt to trace them, Some 
of the verses!! of Purandniru, an equally trustworthy work, are sung in praise of the Chéra king 
Yanaikkatchéy-Mandaraichéral-Irumborai, who was the lord of the Kolli Mountains, who rescued 
the village of Vilangil, and ruled the Tondi port. He is said to have been captured by the Pandya 
king Talaiyalanginattu-Séruvenra-N eduijeliyan, and was subsequently set at liberty, His (yanaikkan) 
Chéla contemporary was Rijastyamvétta Perunarkilli with whom he is said to have fought a battle. 
The Chéra king of the time was Séraman Mavenk6.12 Thus the two kings defeated by Neduiijeliyan 
at Talaiydlanginam appear to be the Chéra Mavenké and Yinaikkatchéy and the Chéla Rajasiyamvétta 
Perunatkilli. Another Pindya king of the same period was Kanippér -Eyil-kadanda Ugra-Peruvaludi, 
who is considered as one of the Pandya kings of the last saigam.8 If this Ugra-Pindya is different 
from Neduijeliyan of Talaiydilanganam fame, he must have been his immediate successor. 

There is not much doubt as to Neduijeliyan being a historical personage, The Sinnimaniar 
copper-plate charter,!4 before it begins to give the genealogy of the Piniyas and the events connected 
with some of them, mentions the achievements of their ancestors, Some of them are fictitious, but 
there is no doubt that a few others are credible facts, These are the defeat of the two kings at 
Talaiyalanganam, the establishment of the academy of Tamil poets, and the translation of the 
Bhérata. The Vélvikadi grant,’5 which is much earlier than the Sinnamanir plates, preserves the 
name of Palyigagélai Mudukudumi-Peruvaludi, From the way in which heis here spoken of, it 
appears that he was the last of a line of the Pandyas. The Kalabhras are said to have occupied 
Madura for a time, and the honour of getting back the kingdom rested with Kadungén. This name 
again is not unfamiliar to students of Tamil literature. We know that the first sangam ended in his 
reign, The Vélvikudi grant furnishes the names of seven kings from Kadungon, the last of them 
being Jatilavarman. The identity of this king with Parantaka Sadaiyan, in whose reign the 
rock-cut temple of Narasimha-Peruma] in the Anaimalai hill was excavated, is apparent from the fact 
that both the records mention Madhurakavi as the minister of the Pandya sovereign, The date 
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8 The northern boundary is given as the big mountain which the commentator takes for Mount Méru, certainly 
a wrong identification. In all likelihood, Tiruppati is intended by the poet. Other writers have fixed Véngadam 
as the northern limit of the Tamil speaking districts. 

8 For the names of afew of them see Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1907-8. The Chinese traveller, Hiuen 
Tsiang, who visited India in the middle of the 7th centary A. D., seems to locate his Chu-li-ye somewhere about 
the Cuddapah district. ‘The Palluvas, were at this time, strong in the Chingleput, the North Arcot and the South 
Arcot districts. As further south was under the sway of the Pandyas, the Chélas must have confined themselves to 
the Cuddapah district, where their inscriptions are actually found, That they had completely lost possession of the 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts can, to some extent, be inferred from the fact that Vijaydlaya, who founded the 
revived Chola dynasty in the 9th eentury A. D., had to capture Tanjore (from some enemy). 

19 This is suggested by the fact that the father of Tondaimin Tlandiraiyay was a Chola king, and that the 
Chélas did not play any significant part in history during the time of Pallava supremacy. 

11 Pyram 17, 20, 21, 59, 125, and 229. 12 Joid. 367. 13 Jbid, 21 and 357. 

16 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1907, Part Il, p. 64 para. 14, 15 The same for 1908, Part IT, pp. 64 and 35, 
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rius gotained for Jatila is A. D. 769-70. The period of bis reign and the date of his accession to 
the throne are fasts yet to be determined. It is much to be regretted that the plates do not 
inform ns for how long the Kalabhra enter-regnum, or the reigns of the kings mentioned, lasted. 
Butas Maluraikhaiichi states that Talaiydlanganattu-seruvenra Neduiijeliyan was a lineal descendant 
wf Palyagasalai MaJlukudumi-Peruvaludi, and as Kadungén was the first sovereign that succeeded to 
the Pan iva throne after the énter-regnum caused by the Kalabhras, which took place immediately at 
esl oe oie reign of Palydgasilai Mudukudumi-Peruvaludi, we are naturally inclined to seek for 
iy pame in the genealogy, which is happily furnished in the Vélvikudi grant. Here the name 
Sclivan occurs but once, and as the grandson of Kadungén. It looks as if he is identical with the 
sletor at Talaiydlaiginam. Against the possibility of Néduiijeliyan’s identity with any other king 
ss the Hine, it may be pointel out (1) that none of them bears the name NSeliyan; and, (2) that 
the Sinnamanur plates, which also give the genealogy of the Pindyas, but only from the immediate 
snecessor of Seliyan, meation the battle of Talaiyalanganam, as they should, among the feats of 
the Pandya kings, who preceded the first member noticed therein. It will thus be seen that it is 
impossible to bring down Nedudjeliyan, and the correctness of the identity of this king with the 
grandson of Kaduigén is more or less assured. 

As had already been pointed out, the minister of Jafilavarman, mentioned in the two inscrip- 
tions referred to above, was Madhurakavi. He was living in the third year of the king, when 
the Vélvikudi grant was issued, but was dead at the time of the consecration of the Anaimalai 
vave temple of Narasirnha which took place in A. D. 769-70. We may tentatively presume that 
this date does not represent the time of the king’s accession but rather the closing years. In 
the interval between the reigns of Neduaiijeliyan now identified with Seliyan and Jatila alias 
Neduijadaiyan Parfintaka, there were according to the Vélvikudi grant three sovereigns. 
Supposing A. D. 770 as the last year of Jatila and giving the usual 30 years for each reign and 
working backwards, we get roughly A. D. 620 for Séliyan’s accession to the throne. Until 
more reliable dates are forthcoming, we can keep the beginning of the 7th century A, D. for 
Neduiijeliyan and the poem before us. The correctness of the identity of Neduijeliyan with 
Seliyan and of the date thus arrived at for him, is vouchsafed by the fact that the Vélvikudi 
grant attributes to his son Arikésari Maravarman, the conquest in the battle of Nevéli1® This 
event should, therefore, have occurred in the period A. D. 650-680. The Pandya contemporary 
of the Saiva saint Jianasambanda wasa certain Nedu-Maran, also called Kin or Sundara- 
Pindya. He is said to have won lasting fame in the battle of Nelvéli where he defeated a 
northern king who invaded his dominions, As we know that Jiianasambanda lived in the 
middle of the 7th century, A. D., the conquest of Nelvéli attributed to Nedumiran should 
necessarily fall in the same period as that found for Neduijeliyan’s son who was known by the 
same name and who is also reported to have fought the same battle. The inevitable conclusion 
is that these two kings are not different. It will thus be seen that this fact lends support to 
placing Neduiijeliyan in the period A. D. 620-650. 

With these introductory remarks as regards the date of the poem and the king celebrated 
in it, 1 now append a translation of such of the passages occurring in the poem which throw 
light on the state of the country, the social life of the people and the political institutions of 
Neduiijeliyan’s time as it would prove a useful guide for a correct understanding of the degree 
of civilization attained by the Pandyas in that early period. 

The King submitted himself to the counsel of truthful men, and ruled the country so 
efficiently as to be praised by future generations. At the dawn of day, which was indicated in 
his capital by the sounds raised by the cocks, the beautifully feathered peacocks, the elephants, 
the caged tigers and bears, the Brihmans chanted the hymns of the Védas; the musicians-sung 
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16 Nedumaran defeated the Army of Vilvéli at Nelvéli. Vilvéli is probably another name for Vilvala (nagara) 
which Dr. Hultzsch has identified with Villivalam near Conjiveram. If this identification should prove correct, it 
may be said that the Pandya king’s opponent in the battle of Nelvéli was probably the Pallava sovereign Nara- 
siihavarman I in whose dominions Villivalam was situated. 
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fhe mundiram songs on the yal ;!? the elephants were fed, the horses were given grass, and the 


house fronts were swept, cleaned with cow-dung and strewn with white sand ;18 and the house- 
wives wiping out their eyes attended to their daily routine, ali the time the sdlambu, which they 
wore on their legs, making pleasant notes. The big-monthed war drum (muraégu)*® kept on the 
top of a high building (?) (pdsarai) was sounded ; the gidar, a clasa of bards, the Mdgadar, a tribe 
sprung from a Kshatriya mother and a Vaisya father and the Vaiddligar sang the praises and 
chivalrous exploits of the sovereign and awoke him from sleep.° The brave and warlike Maravar** 
talked loud of his deeds of valour. The king called for skilled troopers, the wounded Kurisilar, the 
Pdnar, the Pdttiyar, the Ydnar and the Vayir¢yar and presented to them garlands of tumdaz flowers 
in gold, cars and elephants. The Perunar?4 were much favoured by the king. To them he gave 
tuskers with calves aud female elephants, He adorned the heads of victors with lotus flowers made 
of gold and jewels. The king wore todz?5 on his shoulders, 

His army consisted of elephants trained to serve in wars. These, when taken to the battlefield, 
were adorned with an ornamental covering for the face and a shining frontlet. They killed men 
with their tusks. Swift-footed horses, rapidly moving cars drawn by powerful steeds and brave 
foot soldiers armed with swords were employed by the king in his wars. The commanders of his 
army drank toddy and smeared their body with sandal paste. 

The members of his council consisted of men free from fear, despair or attachment ; they 
did not give themselves up to anger or pleasure and in rendering justice resembled the unerring 
point of a scale. His straightforward ministers of State easily discerned good and bad, like the 
great men who performed the sacrificial rites, and led the king in righteous ways and never for 
once allowed him to swerve from the laws of piety and virtue. They carefully prevented him from 
doing blameful acts and always looked to the increase of his fame. 

As has already been pointel out, the king defeated two great sovereigns and the Vélir. The 
commentator remarks that the Chéra, Chéla, Tidiya, Eramaiyiran, Elini, etc., were his enemies, The 
five chiefs appear to have occupied hilly tracts, The king took Nellir, and fought the celebrated 
battle of Talaiyilaiginam with a large army, and in doing this he cut off the forest in front of the 
enemy’s fortress, set fire to it, destroyed villages and cities with all the houses, temples, etc., let 
loose his fierce elephants to roam at will with uprosring sounds and devastate the country and 
attacked and destroyed the high walls, accompanied by the sound of conches and trumpets. 

The king is called the Porunan,7z.e. the lord of the Tamraparni. In the hamlets of his beautiful 
city, Korkai, there dwelt those who drank toddy and those who dived into the sea to procure rich 
pearls and shells. The king was also styled as the lord of the Paradavar, who resided in 
the southern districts. The Paradavar ate rice mixed with meat and the root of the kiévaz, wore 
bows and arrows which ever smelled flesh, uttered harsh words and raised uprorious sounds. Their 
strength was often felt by the enemies of the king. 

The capital of the king had high winged beautiful streets with several storeyed buildings in 
them. The works of protection raised round it were : (1) a thick guard forest hard to be reached by 
enemies, (2) a dees moat, (3) high gates attached to far reaching towers, and (4) huge walls, one 
of which was painted with ornamental figures. On the tops of high palaces ventilated by spacious 
windows, several kinds of flags fluttered in the air. The two large bazaars of the city were busy 








17 From the description given of the y4jin Parumbadndirruppadai and elsewhere it seems that the instrument 
was something similar to the Vénai. The bards who handled it were called the Panar. 

18 A reminiscence of this custom is still seen in Travancore. When the king goes ont to the temple or to any 
other place, he walks on fine sand spread on the path for the purpose, 

19 This is still in use in some of the temples of Southern India. 

2¢ This custom appears to have been borrowed from the Aryans. 

21 At present there is a class of persons who call themselves Maravar, and they are mostly to be found in the 
Madura and Tinnevelly districts and in the Pudukkéttai State, 

22 The river Tamraparni is called the Porunai and as such the Porunar must indicate the people inhabiting 
some tract of country on its banks. 

23 Todi is a general name for ornaments worn by kings, warriors, and women, either on legs or on hands. 
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with crowds of buyers of all castes; drammers announced festivities ; elephants, horses, cars, and 
soldiers often moved to and fro; young and old women carried flowers, garlands, flower-dusts, betel 
leaves, lime and the like from house to house; hawkers sold various articles ; soldiers wearing clothes 
with flower works, swords in their belts, todé on their feet, garlands of vémbu and Seazalunir flowers 
round their chests, rode on the backs of swift-footed horses. Women of high rank and great 
beanty adorned themselves with guld jewels and flowered bangles, gathered together on the open front 
yard “of the upper storeys of their houses and witnessed the festivities, processions and other 
amusements in the streets. 

The Bauddha ladies accompanied by their husbands and children carried flower and incense to 
their temrles for worship, Some of the Brabmans chanted the Védas, others performed yaitiia, 
while a few of great religious merit enjoyed a life of bliss dwelling as they did im caves. The 
Srdvakas (Jainas) of austere devotion, knowing all the times and what passed in the three worlds, 
flocked in large numbers in their temples with painted walls, carrying in hanging strings, the kandigat 
and flowers. 

There were the merchants, who led the life of householders, and dealt in gold, jewels, pearls 
and articles of foreign import; those who cut conches and made bangles from them; who bored 
holes on precious stones, made beautiful gold ornaments, tested the carats of gold, sold cloths, 
flower and sandal paste and drew charming pictures, The weavers of cloths, young and old, crowded 
thickly in all the four quarters of the city. The volume of sound raised by these was something 
similar to that which ustially accompanied the landing at midnight of the ships from foreign countries 
with rich cargo which they emptied and took back other articles manufactured in the country. 

Feeding houses there were, where jack, mango, and other kinds of unripe and ripe fruits, flesh 
thixed with rice, roots and sugar were nicely cooked and served. 

When the busy day closed and the evening approached, women anxious to meet their beloved, 
gathered Sengajunir flowers to make garlands, adorned themselves with jewels, scented their 
long hair with fragrant oils, prepared pastes of musks and sandal, perfumed their clothes with 
fragrant smokes of sandal, lighted the lamps, played on the yd@J*4 and enjoyed the night with their 
lovers in the first quarter of it and went to rest. The married women of the household, following 
the ways of elderly ladies who were mothers of children, went out in the evening gently and 
bashfully, bathed in the tanks, offered flowers and rice (nicely cooked in milk) to-the gods and prayed 
for good children. They were celebrated for their high morality. Their ears were adorned with 
kulat, their hands with tod: and several other jewels, their fingers with gold rings set with precious 
stones and round their necks they had garlands of flowers and pearls. They were dressed in bright and 





%¢ One of the oldest stringed musical instruments of Southern India was the y&/. Choicest materials appear to 
have been used inits making. The rule for the selection of a sounding board to it, was that no wood that had 
grown in water, that was rotting or that was not deep-rooted should be chosen. It should preferably be of such 
strong materials as the ebony, cassia, gmealina tomonios, etc. Several kinds of y4] are mentioned in Tamil works. 
Chief among them are (1) Périydl, (2) Magara-ydl, ‘(3) Sagdda-y4] and (4) Sengétti-yal, The first of these had 
21 strings, the second 17, the third 15, and the fourth 7. Frequent twinkling of the eye, knitting the brow, 
allowing the neck to tremble or to swell, shaking the cheeks, displaying the teeth, opening the mouth wide, 
nodding the head and similar other movements of the body are considered ag faults in a person who sings with the 
aid of the yal. There were expert players on this instrument in the courts of.the ancient Dravidian kings. Some 
of the big temples of Southarn India employed them and their services were utilized in singing the hymus composed 
on god, to the accompaniment of vocal music, References to the y&] are frequently met with in the Dévdram. 
One of the greatest musicians who flourished in the middle of the 7th century A. D., was the Saiva devotee. 
Tiront Lakanda-Perumbinar. He belonged to the Tanjore district. Another is mentioned in the Héldeya- 
mahdimya. He was a native of Madura and distinguished himself in the reign of an ancient Pandya king. 
There are references in Tamil literature of the same period as Maduraikkdicht which go to show that the yl is 
either a slight modification of or identically the same as the vénd. Both men and women appear to have amused 
themselves by playing on the instrument. 
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valuable clethes which were stiff with gruel. Over the cloth they put on az ornament which enhanced 
its beauty. The wanton women wore white flowers in their locks, walked out in the streets with 
hands adorned with todz freely playing, filling the air with fragrance emanating from them, put im 
order their disturbed body, cunningly brought into their snares the wealthy, and deprived them of 





their riches, 

In the grounds set apart for it, a few joined together and danced the Luravad to the accompani- 
ment of the music of the dri and &iiduin honour of god Muruga, while a few others, belonging to 
the suburbs, recited puxatndagam and piéu. 

The merchants, the sweetmeat sellers and the stage players shut their shops by removing the 
front poles and went to rest. 

-\ At midnight devils and evil spirits roamed through the streets. Thieves who could disappear 
in the twinkiing of an eye, wearing black coats, close undergarments in which they concealed a thread 
ladder, sandals to their feet and armed with chisel and sword, walked out slyly bent on plundering 
the rich. The city guards whose eyes knew nought of rest. whose hearts were filled with courage, 
who had learnt the art of protecting the city and who were armed with unerring bows and arrows, 
moved from place to place even when it rained cats and dogs. 

The dominion of this illustrious king was rich in wet fields, dry lands, forest and sea, 
bordering tracts which ytelded several kinds of millet, sesamum, paspulum fromentatiam, 
mant, hill rice, white mustard, ginger, turmeric, pepper, beans, sugarcane, salt and fish. There was 
busy life in all the four classes of lands throughout the year. Here the Kuravar dug out pits on the 
land and covered them lightly so that the pigs that came to destroy the produce might fall in and 
become their prey; there the Valuiftar and Témilar with their wide-spreading nets ventured on 
the sea with their small boats to catch fish. In one part they cut fields to let in sea water to prepare 
salt. In due seasons, ploughing, weeding and harvesting were conducted and lively masic and dance 
relieved the monotony of work even in the fields, The rivers in high freshes filled tanks in 
their eastward course te the sea.22 Water was baled for irrigation by means of the kavalat and lift 
systems to the accompaniment of songs of the working hands. In the forests, the Kdyavar had 
their houses thatched with leaves where they slept on deerskins. They were skilled archers. Big 
ships with fying masts attached to long posts, propelled by the wind blowing on the sheets which 
became bent on that account, brought to the Pindyan’s territory wealth-producing articles 
of merchandise for the consumption of the people of the inland districts.2 These were anchored on 
the sea. The articles were carried to the shore with the beating of the drum, The ships took back 
the products raised in the country,— pearls, gold and jewels?” _ 
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25 Almost all the rivers of the ‘Tamil country are dry during the greater part of the year. To prevent the 
scarcity of water which would otherwise have been felt, the ancient Dravidian kings appear to have had recourse 
to the digging up of tanks and wells, These, as evidenced by the reference here given, seem to have been fed by 
the water of the rivers when they were in high floods during the monsoon. 

26 The reference is important as it shows that the ships frequenting the ports of India were propelled by the 
wind. The following extract from Gibbon confirms the statement of this poem. Every year, about the time of 
the summer solstice, a fleet of an hundred and twenty vessels sailed from Mios Hormos, a port of Egypt on the 
Red Sea. By the periodical assistance of the monsoons they traversed the ocean in about 40 days (to reach the 
ports of India or those of Ceylon). The ships returned with rich cargo which as soon as they were transported 
on the backs of camels from the Red Sea te the Nile and descended the river as far ag Alexandria, if was poured 
without delay into the capital of the Roman Empire, 

27 Roman historians inform us that in ancient times there was considerable demand in the Western world for 
the products and manufactures of the East and that the Roman feet regularly carried on trade with Arabia, India 
and Ceylon. Soon after the discovery of Ceylon in the reign of Claudius, it became the important mart of the 
East. Silk and precious stones including pearls and diamonds were chiefly exported from Malabar and Cape 
Comerin (Kumart). Among the Eastern commodities that found way to the Kuropean markets may be mentidned 
pepper, ginger, cinnamon and the whole tribe ef Aromatics, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 


SERIES III. 
BY H. A. ROSE, I.C.s. 
(Continued from p. 208.) 
Chara: ravine deer, Indian gazelle, chik@ra, Bauria argot. 

ChhAbu;: part of a pent roof. Sirmir. 

Chhak pingikhani: lt. to eat food: to eat once only ; to confirm a betrothal, by eatimg 
luchis or cakes. 

Chhakt: a day-labourer paid with 2 seers of grain and a meal per day. Bilaspur. 

Chhal;: land which has received a fertile deposit from a stream. As long as the effect 
of the deposit continues it will bear crops of the highest class without artificial manure. 
Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 69. 

Chhal retar: very sandy ckhai, Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 69. 

Chhali: a long mango fruit like a maize cob (chAuli). Hoshiirpur S. R,, p. 16. 

Chhalla: a place for burning the dead. [Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 136. 

Chhamb: ploughing after cotton seed has been sown broadcast. Jullundur S. R., p. 1238. 

Chhamb: much the same as jabar (moist low-lying land, very good for sugarcane and 
rice). The principal rice growing land. Cf. chagar and pabhan. Hoshidrpur S. R., p. 70. 

Chhan; a variety of sugar-cane. [tis thin and of reddish colour, and grows te a height 
of from 7 to 8 ft. It yields less juice than dhaulZ, but the juice is said to be richer in 
saccharine matter, though this is very doubtfal. Jullundur S, R., p. 117, 

Chhan: a bracelet, Cf. puchhelt, kdugni and chura. Karnal 8. R., 1880, p. 125. 

Chhan: a long low stack. Cf, bhusédrd. 

Chhand baddh: poetical. 

Chhann&:; a sieve of sarr, used for separating the grain of mixed crops. Jullundur S. R., 
p. 108. 

Chhari: churn: Sirmiir sis-Girt 

Chharola: cutting off a child’s hair. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 164. 

Chhat or khur: roof, Sirmir. 

Chhatilna: to seize. Banuria argot. Ha—lohri thaiya, chhatali le. ‘ The thief is hiding, 
eatch him.’ 

Chhatri: a mausoleum, erected in memory of any respectable person or in honour of 
a deity, octagonal or circular in form with doors on all sides. Fr. chhatr, a canopy. Gurgaon. 
ef, Panjabs Dicty., P. 219. 

Chhatti: a stick, €?) a flail, Sh&hpur. 

Chhechar: Fr. Sanskrit shat, 6, and upachdr, ‘gift’: a ceremony observed at weddings in 
Chamba and the Simla Hill States when the bridegroom reaches the bride’s house with the wed- 
_ Ging procession ; at the gate the bride’s father gives him (1) water to wash his feet, (2) a tlak 
of sandal, (3) a garland, (4) a robe, (9) a betel-nut and (6) an ornament, ¢, g., a gold ring, Kotd. 

Chheti: a curious form of woman’s separate property found in Kullu. It is usually land 
{and the stock necessary to work it) assigned to a second wife at marriage pending life and good 
conduct. Occasionally a first wife will stipulate that, in the event of her husband’s taking a second 
wile (saukan), she is to obtain a specified chhe¢i. Such arrangements are often reduced to regular 
deeds, The term chheté is also applied to property inherited through a female, ¢, e., a man who 
marries an only daughter, and geis with her ponies or sheep, retains them as his even if he be joint 
with one or more brothers; and on partition two or three generations later, such property will not 
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be brought into hotchpot, but will devolve only on the heirs of the original holder. Still the term 
is most usually applied to land given to a woman for maintenance only, though it is occasionally 
contended that the chheit of the wife of one of two brothers should not be divided between them. 
This was, of course, disputed and over-ruled. A Kullu zaminddr ia extremely fond of giving each 
of his wives a separate house, and dividing his land amongst them as chhets.8 

Chhohir: a girl :—chhiuni, a young inexperienced girl. 

Chhopé: 8.m.a spinning party, z. g. tiranjan. 

Chhor : the grain left on the threshing floor. Karnal S. R., p. 116. 

Chhor : a stack in which stalks of the great millets and maize are stacked. Karnal S. R. 
1880, p. 164. : 

Chhori chhora: a game in which one captain says to the other, “ Guess whose house 
I am thinking of in such and such a street in which there are two boys and a girl,” and 
according as the guess is right or wrong, the boys of one party mount the backs of the others 
and are carried to the house named where they ask the good wife, “above above or below 
above, ” and according to her answer they remain as they are or change places and so ride 
back to their playground. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 206. 

Chhot: evil influence. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 150. 

Chhuri: buri — marnf, to receive with hostility. 

Chhutth4: irr. p.-part. of chhuhnd. 

Chi: a funeral pyre, used in Pang. 

Chib: the inferior fodder crop of jowar, cut green. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 187. 

Chichar: débris. Kangra Gloss. 

Chichkarna; a mode of worship which consists in touching first the object to be 
worshipped and then the forehead, with the right hand, Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 144. 

Chifala: slippery, as a hill-side, or anything hard to hold. Kangra Gloss. 

Chigsa: a tiny lamp of pottery used at the Diwali festival. Cf. chugra. Karnal S. &., 
1880, p. 122. ) 

Chiha : a boy : see damkera. Bauria argot. 

Chik: soil, ground, especially land owned, like fields, as opposed to waste. Kangra 
S. R. (Lyall), p. 29. 

Chiklia, Chirkalio: sparrow. Bauria argo. 

Chiknot: a clayey soil found only in depressed basins. Gurgaon S. R., 1883 p. 6. 

Chilwa: a fish (chela gora). Karnal 8, R., p.8. Lndhiina 8, R., 1883, p. 18. 

Chinat := chandi. 

Chingar : beard of wheat. Sirsa §. R., 1883, p. 284. 

Chinggharna : to trumpet, of an elephant. 

Chinkha: an inferior kind of red sugar-cane, the cane ig very sweet, but gives very 
little juice ; this sort is sometimes grown only for fodder. Gujranwala 8. R., p. 27. 

Chinta : s. e. Cf. Panjabi Dicty., p, 286. 

Chip: a fish trap of bamboo, or osier under a weirinastream. Kangra Gloss. 

Chipat: a tree (solanum zanthocarpum). Cf. kandai, Karnal 8.R., p, 9. 

Chirkalio: sparrow ; see chiklia. | 

Chirkhu-musin ; a male spirit which swings, whence its name. It haunts cross-roads 
and frightens wayfarers. Chamba. 


8 In Pattan (British Lahul) there are some Dagi families who hold chhetis or small allotments of land rent- 
free from the State, on condition of stacking wood at certain halting-places and carrying palanquins. They axe 


not liable to carry baggage or cross the passes, 
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Chirns : to possess, enter (of a spirit). The possession by a spirit of a gur, ghanttd or 
a devd. It is also called gron? when a gur speaks; in the lower hills this state of a man is called 
garni. Hingarnd is the time when a gur speaks or moves in gront. Mitnd is a synonym 
for chirnd. Simla Hills, 

Chitan: black stripes (on earthen vessels). Karnil S, R, 1880, p. 122. 

Chitrera: a painter from chittar, a picture. Kangra Gloss, 

Chitta: astripe. Karnil S. R., 1880, p. 200. 

Chitwan4=chitamné, Panjabi Dicty., p. 338. ; 

Chiwan:; a string with which a finished vessel on the chék (wheel) of the potter is cut eff. 
Karnal 8, R., 1880, p. 200. 

Cho: a water-fall. In the low hills, the bed of a torrent. Kangra Gloss. 

Choa: soakage. Karnil S. R., 1880, p. 139. 

Chobhi: the race of a water-mill by which water escapes, Kangra Gloss. 

Chobku;: a trap door in the ceiling leading to an upper storey by a ladder ( Nurpur), 
Kangra Gloss. 

Choh: (1) a drainage channel ; (2) a mountain torrent. Hoshiirpur S. R., p. 8. 

Cholésop: an unsewn and unhemmed reddish yellow cloth provided by the bride’s mater- 
nal grandfather which she wears on her head, used only at weddings, but worn after the cere- 
mony till it wears ont. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 180. 

Cholna: to dress the sugar-cane by stripping off the leaves and cutting off the crown, 
-Karnal 8. R., 1880, p. 181. 

Cholyalu: the Hindu kitchen or room of the chiilz ; also called rtssddlu. Kangra Gloss. 

Chopal: the common room in a village in which a traveller, who has no friends, puts up. 
(used in the north, Cf. paras), Karnal S, R., p. 106. 

Chot : a deduction allowed at the making up of accounts. Jnullundur S. R., p. 72. 

Chotikat : » Muhammadan Rajput, so called by Hindus. Karnal 8. R., p. 80. 

Chua: ‘touch,’ commonly used when someone is believed to be impure from touching or 
eating with a low caste person chud lagdnd=to outcaste for eating; while Jot means outcast- 
ing for cohabiting with a low-caste woman or man. Simla Hills. 

Chuana : waving grain or tobacco over a patient’s body. Karnil 8, R., 1880, p. 146. 

Chu chik: white clay—see golend, 

Chugra ; a tiny lamp of pottery used at the Diwali, (Cf. chigsa, 

Chuhtf : the reservoir of a well. Lndhiina S. R., 1888; p. 97. 

Chai; asmall pool. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 171. 

Chuk : pain in the loins, (? Iumbago). D.G. Khan. 

Chinchi: breasts. Sirsa S. R. 1888, p. 168, 

Chainchi khulai: a ceremony performed at the birth of a child by the mother’s 
sister-in-law who washes her breasts and is presented with a suit of clothes in- return for the 
service, Sirsa 8. R., 1888, p. 163, ae 7 - 

Chunga: a male spirit under a sorcerer’s control and employed to bring things to him. 
Tt also drinks milk of cows and brings milk, ghi, etc., to its sorcerer, Chamba. 

Chint : a red stone (dust, etc., of precious stones 7), 

Chunna: to pick up, p. 249, 

Charan : a conical ‘shaped enlargement which crashes the cane against the sides of the 
Kohli as it moves round in the cavity. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 161. 

“DAb : & piece of wood, with which the side of the hole in which the vertical wheel revol ves, 
and the side of the well, where the lath rests, are lined. Jullundur §. R., p. 102, 

"Dab (eragrostis oynosurotdes) ; a weed with deep roots. Rohtak, 
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D&b : a grass (Poa cynosuroides), Karnal 8. R., p. 12. 

Daban: the villages on the border of the larger streams, Hissar S. R., p, 18. 

DAabar: a hollow fringed with trees. Karnal S. R., p. 3. 

sete a heavier ee found only in the neighbourhood of the Bein Stream; it varies with 

cultivation from a fine deep soil to an almost u 
secre igkee p st unworkable waste and requires constant watering, 

Dach: a bill-hook for cutting small wood. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 45, 

Dachi : a sickle for cutting grass:=ddiri. Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 45. 

Dadali; a wooden harrow, Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 45. 

Dadhri: a disease : ?=dadhar (m.), ring-worm. 

Dagdena: to light the wood for burning a corpse. Karnal 8. R. 1880, p. 136. 

Dagga: a huge narrow-mouthed vessel made of pottery, for storing water. Cf. mdé Karn§l 
S. R, 1880, p. 121. 

Dagh: a kind of maize with light yellow cobs intermixed with white grains. Of. dhusra and 
dhusri. Jullundur §.R., p. 122. 

Dahi : a fish (Rasbora elonga). Ci. dahwai. Karnal S.R., p. 8. 

Dabri: naturally irrigated land. Gurgaon S. R. 18838, p. 5. 

Dahwai: a fish. Cf. dah’. KarnalS.R., p. 8. 

Dai: an elder sister; see under dhdo. 

Daim: a row of bullocks, for threshing. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 172. 

Daint: a devil, believed to be a monstrous haman form. Simla Hills. 

DAji: a game exactly the same as hockey. Cf. khuddu khundi. Sirsa S, R., 18838, p. 206. 

Dak: a block, of acanal. Sirsa S. R., 1888, p. 407. 

Dak: grapes. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 47. 

Dal: a basket by which water from a tank is raised into the irrigation channel. QLudhidna 


S. R. 18838, p. 97. 

Dal: a lake; tdl is also used. Kangra Gloss, 

Dal: irrigation of land by delivering the water below the fields. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 170. 

DAlia : the man who stands on a penta to swing the ddl (scoop). Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 171. 

Dall gundoli: fenugreek (Luffa), Kangra 8S. R., p. 25. 

Dalputi: a big lighted torch, a torch of fine or other resinous wood. 

Dalri: a small shallow basket for bread and grain, Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 121. 

Dimau : a petticoat wholly red. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 124. 

Damkera: a boy, cf. chiha. Bauria argot. 

Damkeri: a girl. Bauria ergot. 

Damras: astring. Of. rds. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 163. 

Danda: bullock. Bauria argot. 

Danda: very stony land, generally on a slope. -Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 69. 

Dand4l: a kind of wooden plough used after the ground has been ploughed once and smooth. 
ed by a mace; the clods are again broken and smoothed by a mace. Kangra Gloss. 

Dandalwisa: a place fixed for the residence of the guests of the bridegroom party. Cf, 
jandalwasa. Karnal S. R. 1872-80, p. 130. 

Dandar: a stalk of djra. Karnal §. R., 1872-80, p. 187. 

Dandiy&n : ear-rings worn by Sikh women. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 157. 

Dandral: (1) a large rake. Hoshiirpur, S. R., p. 72; (2) a harrow with 8 or 10 bamboo 
teeth, drawn by oxen, used for opening the soil round young corn. Kangra 8S. B., p. 29. 


Dand wilkn& : to show teeth, entreat. 
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Dang: a band or embankment in a stream, to turn water into a canal. Kangra Gloss. 

Danga: a wall of loose stones. 

Dansra: stems of the tz] (sesame) plant. Karnal 8S. R., 1872-80, p. 188. 

Dant: a fine curved blade set in a flat board which is held under the foot, while vegetables, 
etc,, are Sliced or split up against the blade. Karnal §. R., 1880, p. 163. 

Danti: hare. CE. szsi. Bauria argoé. 

Danwandol: adj, restless, uneasy. 

Danw&ra: a system by which two or more owners club their cattle together, either for the year 
or for a special job, Karnal 8. R., p. 114. 

Dap : see dip, 

Daphi: a window. Sirmiur. 

Daradh: a hole where water has forced a passage ; see tarota. 

Darati: a sickle, called dééz in the plains. Kangra Gloss. 

Darbara: a fee given by Akbari clans of Jats at marriages to the Mirasis of Akbari families. 
Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 51. 

Daretar: the second day’s service ( jowdri, g. ». ) taken at reaping time, 

Darka : a small tree, which grows low down in the valleys, used for firewood. Simla S. R,, 
18838, p. 44. 

Darli: Cedzela toona serrata; a small tree, red wood, used for making yokes and posts. 
Simla 8S. R., 1888, 43. 

Darmal: s. m. medicine, 

Daroi, drohi: a déhdi or an appeal to any one. Kangra Gloss. 

Darain, drain: a weight equal to 8 ¢himis. Kangra Gloss. 

Das& bise: 2 game in which the two parties stand one at 10, the other at 20 paces, from 
a heap of earth as goal, and at the word ‘‘one, two, three—off !”? one of each party starts off, the 
object of the one being to run his 10 paces, slap the goal 10 times and get back his 10 paces before 
the other who has 20 paces to run, can reach the goal and then catch him, Sirsa S.R., 1883, 
p. 206. 

Das&hi: the rite performed on the tenth day after a death, when the household go to a tank, 
wash their clothes, shave, offer ten pinds, and give the Achar} grain—enough for ten meals, 
Karnal 8. R., 1880, p. 137. 

Dasha: 8s. m. state, condition. 

Dasitan : the tenth day after the birth of a child, when the net is taken down and the fire 
let out, Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 126. 

Datha, Sitan ki: a bundle of pressed sugar-cane used for torches or for fuel. Kangra 
Gloss. 

Dathoi: the soil in which spring crops are sown, and which has borne a crop in the autumn 
immediately preceding. Karnal S. BR. 1880, p, 193. 

Datidlu: light early breakfast ; also called nowdrd towards Nurpir. Dopahri is the next meal 
then comes kaldr, which answers to our lunch, and, lastly, sunji-ki-rotd or supper. Kangra Gloss, 

Datti: asickle. Cf. ddir?. Sirsa S. R,, 1888, p. 252. 

Déiu laun&: to take the opportunity. p. 282. 

Daul: a variety of jowdr, very hardy. Karnal §. R., 1880, p. 186. 

Dauli: a ridge of sand, covered with thorns, round a house. Gurgaon. 

Daukh: ten. Sirsa S. R. 1883; p, 124. 

Daunja: a platform built for, mento sit in a field of the great millet and protect it from 

birds. Cf. jaunda. Karn] S. R., 1880, p. 172. 
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Dava: left hand. Sirsa S, R. 1883, p. 124. 

Deh : a shrine, where the Jaglan Jats worship their ancestors. Karnal S. R., p. 78. 

Dehl : see dwatan. 

Dehri: a boundary-pillar. = kotdit. 

Deila: a grass which gives good grazing, Rohtak. 

Den, Dain : a witch ; dugar is a sorcerer, or male witch, Kangra Gloss. 

Deora: a big temple ; deor?, a small temple, Simla Hills. 

Deredar : a fire-carrier whose business it is to see that the huggas are always full and alight: 
he sometimes gets five sers per plough for this service. Sirsa S. R. 1883, p. 182. 

Dha: the ridge or high bank which marks the division between uplands and lowlands. 
Ludhiana S. R., 1883, p. 3. 

Dhabli: a blanket of white wool. Sirmiir cis-Girt, 

Dhag, dag: a precipice, Kangra Gloss. 

Dh4in: a husband. Bauria ergot. 

Dhak; a thick mat for sitting on, made of plaited pressed sugar-cane, ordinarily called 


dinnd. Kangra Gloss. 
Dhakéo : the first day of a wedding. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 180. 


Dhakh: a morsel. Kangra Gloss. 
Dhak-pachti: 2 man who collects teno (resin which exudes from the dhék tree). Karnal 


S. R., p. 10. 
DhAl: a tax on land, levied to pay tribute. Mahlog. 
Dhém: upland. Hence Dhami, the name of one of the Simla Hill States, 
Dhamakka: a kind of maize with orange-yellow cobs. Jullundur S. R., p. 122, 
Dhamakki: a kind of maize with white cobs. Jullundur §. R., p. 122. 
Dhaman: Grewia oppostitfolia. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 82. 
DhAmt: a messenger,—two are sent from the bride’s house to fetch the bridegroom. Churdh. 


Dhamtri: a red wheat, having a firm stalk and root, and not easily stirred. Hoshiarpur 
S. R., p. 74. 

Dhan : the coarser varieties of rice. opp. to zir7. Rohtak. 

Dhanak: a rainbow; the Gaddis call it pappan. Kangra Gloss. 

Dhand4na : to give the bull toacow. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 195. 

Dhandhora=Dhandora, Panjabi Dicty., p. 297. 

Dhang : a flail or rather stick used to thresh corn. Kangra Gloss. 

Dhanta: a beard-cloth. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 157. 

Dhanu: rice land. Kangra Gloss. 

Dhar : a high range, or the upper part of such range : also used for a sheep-run, 


Dhar chakri: the ptarmigan, see tila. 
Dhari: a plaister shelf, on the inside wall of a house; also called lakhola or tak Kangra 


Gloss. 
Dharn: 7a disease : Kaparthala. 
Dharothi: a large wooden box. Sirmir trans-Girt. 
DhAéru : a breastplate of silver chain, Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 125. 
Dharfin: a measure of capacity, = one-sixth of a top@d. Kangra 8. R. (Lyall), p, 32. 
Dhatura : the strongest kind of tobacco and most liked, Hoshiarpur 8S. R., p. 77, 
Phatthé: p.-part. of dhahind fallen,, 
Dhauli: 2 late red maize. Karnal] §. R., 1880, p. 184, 
Dhaulu: along soft thick white sugar cane. Rohtak., 


(To be continued. ) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


KALIDASA AND KAMANDAKI. 


Tue date of Kalidisa is yet far from being 
settled. From the mention of Kaliddsa by Bana 
and in the Aihole inscription of the time of the 
Chalukya king PulakeSsin II. all scholars are now 
unanimous in asserting that he cannot be later 
than the 7th century A.D. And most Sanskritists 
are disposed to place him in the 5th century. In 
this state of things it behoves everybody in- 
terested in the chronology of Sanskrit Literature 
to bring to the notice ot scholars every scrap of 
information bearing upon the date of prominent 
authors like Kalidasa. 

In the Raghuvaiiga (IX) Kalidasa speaks of the 
advantages of hunting, viz., skill in bringing 
down a moving mark, knowledge of the change 
of expression due to fear and anger, a fine body 
due to being inured to fatigue (Parichayam chala- 
lakshya-ripdiane bhaya-rushds=cha tad--tingita- 
vedanam| Srama-jaydt pragundm cha karéty=asau 
tanum=até S snumatah sachivair-yayau), A similar 
verse occurs in the Sdéhkuntald (2nd Act), where, 
in addition to the above, the reduction of fat is 
specially referred to. (Medas-chheda-krié-ddarai. 
laghu bhavaty=utthdna-yogyai vapuh sativdném= 
apilakshyate vikritimach=chittam bhaya-krodhayséh | 
Utkarshah sa cha dhanvindsi yad=ishavah  si- 
dhyanti lakshye chale inithyd hi vyasanan. vadanti 
mrigayam=tdrig=vinédah kutahi||). Hunting is one 
of those vices which kings are specially advised 
to avoid by Manu and other lawgivers. Kélidésa 
seems to have taken the opposite view. 

The Kdmandaktya-nitisira, while speaking of 
hunting, remarks :—‘“‘ Some point out the follow- 
ing as the advantages of hunting, viz., rising 
superor to fatigue, exercise, the decrease of in- 
digestion, fat and phlegm and unsurpassed suc- 
cess in archery directed towards fixed and moving 
marks ; but this is not proper; there are gen- 
erally some very grave (iit, fatal) disadvantages, 
and, therefore, hunting is a great vice.” (Jita- 
sramatvai vydydma dma-meda-kapha-kshayah | 
chara-sthireshu lakshyeshu bdna-siddhir=anut- 
tama || Mrigaydydih gundn=etdn=dhur=anye na tot 
kshamam | doshah prana-harah pradyas=tasmét=tad 
vyasanam mahat || XIV., 25-26). The advantages 
of hunting selected by the Kdmandakiyanitisdra 
are almost the same as those pointed out by 


| Kélidasa. 


It seems, therefore, that KAmandaki 
criticises the views of Kalidasa, whose poems 
must have been in his days on the lips of all, 
whether young or old. If this idea be acceptable, 
it will furnish another piece of evidence for arriv- 
ing at the approximate date of Kalidasa. 

I shall now mention some data for arriving at 
the date of the Kdmandakiya-nitisdra : 

I. Utpala, who wrote his comment upon the 
Brihatsamhitaé of Vardhamihira in Saka 888 
(A. D. 966-67), quotes from Kdmandaki; e.g., 
on 77, 1. 

II. VAmana, in his Kévydlaiikdéra-stttravritti, 
quotes a verse, in which the ‘ Kdmandaki nitt’ ig 
referred to (under IV, 1, 2. Kdéman Kdmandakt 
nitir=asya rasyd divdnigan). Vamana flourished 
about 800 A. D. (See an article by mein the 
Journals of the Bombay Asiatic Society for 1909). 

Bhavabhtati in his Mdélatémédhava exhibits the 
character of a diplomatic lady named K4mandakt. 
It appears almost certain that the name was 
taken from the writer on statecraft whose fame 
must have been very great in Bhavabhiti’s day. 
Bhavabhati, we know, flourished about 700 A. D. 

in the 7th chapter of the Kdmanduzkiya-niti- 
sdra, there is a list of :kings who fell victims 
to poison and intrigue (verses 51-54). Varaha- 
mihira in chapter 77 of his Brihatsamhitd men- 
tions some kings, who are the same as those in 
the work of Kamandaki (eg., Varabamhira 
says ‘ Sastrena veni—vinigthitena Vidtratham sud 
mahishé jaghdna;’ compare Kamandaki: Venydiwa 
Sastram samddhdaya tatha chdpi Vidérathamn). I 
do not dogmatically say that Vardhamihira 
borrowed from Kémandaka. Such traditions 
might have been current in his day. Still I hold 
that it is not quite impossible that Var&hamihira 
derives his information from the Kdmandakiya- 
nitisdra. 

Apart from Varahamihira’s reference to this in- 
trigue, the Kdmandakiya-nitisdra must be older 
than the 7th century A. D. as just shown, and 
strongly confirms the position that Kalidasa is 
not later than the 6th century of the Christian 
era, 


P, V. Kane. 
Bombay. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A SECOND NOTE ON VASUDEVA. 
The Editor, Indian Antiquary. 


7) 
Dear Sir, 

I have since read the article ‘“*The Divine 
Vasudeva” by Prof. K. B. Pathak, B.A., pp. 96 
ff. of the Journal of the Bombay Branch, z. A. 
Society, No. LXTV. (1909-10). With reference 
to the concluding sentence of the above article, 
stating that the Divine Vasudeva is different 
from Kshatriya Vasudeva, my article in the 
Indian Antiquary, for November 1910, may be 
read. The Divine VAsudeva is the Eternal 
Vasudeva of the Holy twelvesyllabled (Dvédaé- 
akshara) manira, called the Para-Vadsudeva ; and 


this Para-Vdsudeva incarnates a i 
is the Kshatriya Vasudeva. Poveda oe 
The passages in the Bhagavadgita: 
(1) Vasudevas=Sarvam,=iti. [ VII. 19]. 
(2) Vrishnindm Vasudevo=smi [ X. 37]. 
read together show that the Essential Vasu- 
deva incarnates as Kshatriya Vasudeva. The 
ne ae oe paige ; but when viewed 
in the Para, Vytha and Vibhavaft 
be considered 3 different. ia a 
_ Thus there is no difficulty presented warrant- 
ing the speculation about “ later interpolations.’ 
[p. 103 op. cit., J. R. A. S., Bombay Branch]. 


A. GovinpAcHiryra SvAMIN, M.B.A.S, 
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EPIGRAPHIC NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 
BY D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A,, POONA. 
(Continued from Jour. Bomb. As. Soc., Vol. XXIII., p. 106.) 
VIII.—The Kailasa Temple at Elura. 


R. R. G. BHANDARKAR was the first to show from two verses in the Barodé grant of the 

Gujarat king Kakkardja that the temple of Kailasa at Elird was built by Krishnarija I of 
the Rishtrakita dynasty. The verses are :— , 

aaa Perera aa aTATeaT: | 
waea (rea aaa PraTara TBA if- 

sé giifa aad Te qeaies || 
yaaa Har “ATaAANTW F- 

& Jamra Ruel Face | 
RANT aes as Prete Pred (1) 

var arrears Br cra t [I] 

His translation is:— 

“(That king), by whom, verily, was caused to be constructed a temple on the hill at Elipura, 
of a wonderful structure,—on seeing which the best of immortals who move in celestial cars, struck 
with astonishment, think much constantly, saying, ‘ This temple of Siva is self-existent; in a thing 
made by art such beauty is not seen’, a temple the architect-builder of which, in consequence of the 
failure of his energy as regards (the construction of ) another such work, was himself suddenly 
struck with astonishment, saying, ‘Oh, how was it that I built it !’” 

Here the points involved are two: (1) that Elapura is identical with Elira; and (2) that 
Kaildsa can by its stupendous nature be the only temple referred to as striking one with astonish- 
ment, Both these conclusions are correct, For, in the first place, Elapura can easily run into 
Hiliré or Veril. But if any farther proof is needed, it is supplied by a local mdhdtmya, professing 
to be part of the Padmapurdna. Verse 38 of the first chapter is: — : 

Prasat He art Rrreart gt az | 
ARUVHTE AA ATRITT et TA It 

From this it appears that Elir&a was known as Sivdlaya, Sivasthina, Hlapura and Nagasthina 
in the Krita, Treta, Dvapara and Kali yugas, respectively. We thus find that Elird has been actually 
called Elapura in the local méhdtmya. As regards the second point, Kaildsa is a Siva temple and 
is the most extensive and elaborate of all the cave structures at Elira, and can alone be taken to 
answer to the description given in the verses quoted above, This conclusion receives confirmation 
from another source. On the ceiling and architraves of the front porch of the Kailisa temple are 
some remains of old paintings. In one of them, “ a r&ja is represented seated with a chhatra held 
over him; to the left some people are paying respects to him, and to the right are two bearded 
men seated with chhatras. Over the rajais written—Svasti Kannuradevardya”’’ Kannuradeva 
here, according to Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, is ‘‘ Krishnadeva or Kannaradeva II., of the Nikum- 
bhavamésa who ruled at Patna, probably as feudatories of the Devagiri rajas.’ But, I think, there 
cannot be even the shadow of a doubt as to this Kannuradevardya being the Rashtrakita sovereign 
Krishnarajadeva I., especially if we remember that he is the only prince of the name Kannaradeva 
who is represented to have built a colossal temple at Hlépura. The Kailasa temple must, there- 
fore, be supposed to have been built by this Rashtrakiita king, and this explains why his painting 


1 Above, Vol. XII., pp. 228-30. 2 Archeological Survey of India by Dr. Burgess, No. 10, p. 97. 
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should have been found here. Again, the same temple seems to be referred to in the Kadaba 
plates of Prabhitavarsha. In line 34 of this inscription, Akdlavarsha [—Krishuardaja I.,] is said 
to haye erected a temple which was styled after his own name Kannegvara ( Kannegvara). Prof. 
Liiders, who has edited the grant, says: ‘(In lines 29-80 it is said that the sun, reflected in its 
jewel-paved floor, seemed to have descended from heaven to show reverence to Paramegvara. This 
and the form of the name indicate that the temple was dedicated to Siva. And it must have been 
an uncommonly magnificent building; for nearly the sixth part of the whole inscription is devoted 
to its description, and its erection is the only deed of the king which the author has thought worth 
mentioning. The temple spoken of here must, therefore, necessarily be that splendid Siva temple 
which, according to the Baroda grant, was built by Kyishna on the hill of Elapura, the modern 
Elira.3 ” It, therefore, appears that the Kailasa temple was originally known as that of Kannes- 
vara, or rather KannareSvara. Now the question arises: how this temple is now known as Kai- 
lisa, if it was originally called Kannaresvara. An explanation of it was given me by a Gurav, when 
I was there in February last ; and there is an air of plausibility about it. On the south side of the 
temple below a bridge, which is now fallen, but which was across from a balcony of the temple to a 
cave in the scarp, is a large sculpture of Ravana under Kailaisa. Here Parvati is stretched out cling- 
ing to Siva; while her maid, in fright at the shaking of the ground under her feet, is represented 
in the background fleeing for safety. This scene is sculptured touching the ground. In fact, the 
feet of Ravana have gone into the ground. This gives the idea that the temple is Kail&sa which 
Ravana from below is trying to shake off. This sculpture, it therefore appears, first suggested the 
name Kaildsa for the temple. 

Epigraphic conclusions are also corroborated by archeology in this respect. With regard to 
the date of this temple on purely architectural grounds, Dr. Burgess makes the following remarks : 
*< No one will probably hesitate to accept this as a fact who is familiar with the plan and details of 
the great Saiva temple at Pattadkal near Badimi. The arrangements of the plan and even the 
dimensions of the two temples are almost identical. ‘he style is the same, and even the minutest 
architectural ornaments are so alike as almost _to be interchangeable. In fact it would be difficult 
to find in India two temples so like one another, making allowance, of course, for the one being 
structural and the other cut in the rock, and the one being consequently one storey in height, the 
other two. Barring these inevitable peculiarities they both might have been erected by the same 
architect and certainly belong to the same age. What that was has been ascertained from an 
inscription on the Pattadkal temple, which states that it was erected by the Queen of the second 
Vikramaditya in the year 733 A. D., and consequently during the reign of Dantidurga, thus con- 
firming the probability, in so far as architectural evidence can do so, that the Kailasa was excavated 
during the reign of that monarch.*”” The building of the temple might have been commenced by 
Krishnaraja during the reign of Dantidurga but finished when he became king. 


IX. The Paramara King Dharanivarahea, 


In their accounts of the Paramiras, the chronicles of Marwar are full of the name of Dharant- 
varaha, who is looked upon as the most famous of the Paramira princes of Rajputdina. It ‘is 
reported of him that he made himself master of mava-kot Marwidr, which he afterwards divided 
amongst his nine brothers. The chhappaya-chhanda, which describes this, and which is known all 
over Rajputand, runs thus :— 

STAT % Uta ait sTHAT 2 fae | 

TE JTS RMA CAT SRT VY Tey are || 
SISSITTHT ALAT & ATSUSHI TTHaT & I 
SAATWTA FINS 9 C4 Stat TERT < || 
waale HUE § yrs Ue caret ara | 
TTT TTS IT Arar wale atz sat ferar 








 § Ep, Ind., Vol. IV., p. 887. * Cave-Temples of India by Fergusson and Burgess, p. 453. 
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I, therefore, began to find ont whether the name of Dharanivaraha could be traced in any of 
the Rajputina inscriptions so far discovered. This name was met with by me in the Bijipir 
inscription of Dhavala, the Rashtrakita prince of Hastikundi. Verse 12 represents Dhavala to have 
given support to Dharanivaraha, who had been completely ousted by the Solatki king Malaraja.® 
Though no surname was here attached to his name, it was surmised that Dharantvariha here 
referred to was the celebrated Paramara king of that name. But it was, after all, a surmise, 
especially so long as his name was not found in the Paramara records, Accordingly last year [ 
began to hunt after the name in the inscriptions of the Paramira kings of western Rajputand. 
While going over the Vasantgadh inscription of Pdrnapila® edited by the late Prof. Kielhorn 
I came to the mutilated verse No. 5, It is as follows :—~ 

— ee ey ve —: Sfreairedf rerarerae: |I 
gare TeTeR essa aera TT AT: | [4] 

In the first half of this verse the name of a king is mentioned whose name is lost but who is 
likened to the Boar. As Vardha is the upamdna here, what could be the upameya, I thought ? [t 
suddenly flashed on me that it must be Dharanivariha, and my mind also at once restored the lost 
line to Faq acarecttacre:. I have, therefore, no doubt that this verse contained the name of the 
celebrated Dharanivardhba, though it was not recognised by Professor Kielhorn owing to the first 
line being completely destroyed. 

Mita Nensi speaks of Dharanivaraha as reigning at Kiradu, the ancient Kiratakipa. So I asked 
myself whether this statement of the Marwar chronicle could be verified by any inscription from 
Kiradi. Kiradu is now desolate, and its ruins are spread near the modern village of Haétma, 16 
miles NNW. of Bidmer, the principal town of the Mallaui district, Jodhpur State. Here in a temple 
of Siva there are three inscriptions, one of which is a Paramara record’. So I commenced reading 
it carefully. This record, too, contains several lines highly mutilated, While going over it, I came 
to verse 8, the first line of which is gone but the second: is:— 

PRISE aC CAAT | 

Here also a king is mentioned and compared to Dharanidhara, ¢. ¢., Vardha, and just as the 
latter supported the dkaurd (earth) immersed in Sindhurdja ( the ocean ), so the king also supported 
the dhard (kingdom ) of Sindhuraja, ¢. ¢., of his forefather of that name. There can hardly be a 
doubt that the first half of this verse, too, contained the name of Dharanivaraha, which by a strange 
fate has disappeared with the lost portion in this inscription also. There can be no question that 
the Dharanivariha of the Kirddé is identical with the Dharanivaraha of the Vasantgadh inscription, 
because the names of the predecessors and successors of both agree. 


X.—The Pathari Pillar Inscription of Parabala. 

This inscription has been edited by Professor Kielhorn in Zp, Ind., Vol. IX., p. 248 f. It is of 
the time of the Rashtrakita king Parabala, and is dated V. E. 917=A. D. 861. The name of 
his grandfather was Jejja, whose unnamed elder brother is spoken of as having obtained the kingdom 
of Lata after defeating the Karnita soldiers. Jejja’s son and Parabala’s father was: Karkaraja , 
who put to flight the king Nagivaloka and invaded his home. Now who was this Nagavaloka P 
He was undoubtedly ‘a ruler of some importance’, as Professor Kielhorn says. He is also quite 
correct in saying that this king is identical with that Na&gavaloka who is mentioned in verse 13 
of the Harsha inscription of Vigraharija,? in terms which would imply that he was the overlord, and 
who certainly was a contemporary of the Chihamana Givakal. Vigrahardja was six generations 
removed from Giivaka I, and for the former we have the date 970 A.D. We have thus to assign 
the period A. D. 816-838. to Givaka I, whose contemporary. Nagavaloka was. This brings Nagava~- 
loka so close to Nagabhata II. (circa 800-25 A.D.) of the imperial Pratihara dynasty that there 
can hardly be a doubt as to the latter being referred to by the former name in the Pathari inscrip- 
tion. Itis this Nagdyaloka, therefore, yhom Parabala’s father, Karkarija, is represented to have 

& Ep, Ind., Vol. X., p. 21. v. 12, § Lbtd., Vol. IX., p. 18. 397 This inscription has not yet been publidhed, 
8 Ep. Ind., Vol. Il., p. 121; but the translation given is wrong. 
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put to fight. We know that Nagavaloka or Nagabhata was a contemporary of and vanquished 
by Govinda III of the imperial Rashtrakita dynasty °. Karkardja was in all likelihood a feudatory 
of Govinda ILL, and must have accompanied the latter in his expedition against Nagabhata. And 
it is no doubt to this defeat of Nigabhata that reference has been made in the Pathari inscription. 
That Karkarija was a feudatory of Govinda III, is rendered all but certain by the fact that an 
unnamed uncle of the former is represented to have obtained the kingdom of Lata. The only 
prince of this time who obtained Lita was Indraraja, brother of Govinda III. The Rashtrakita 
records expressly state that one of his acts was to give “‘the Lata province’ to Indraradja 1°, It 
is, therefore, not unreasonable to suppose that the unnamed uncle of Karkaréja was no other than 
Indraraja himself. And the Karnata soldiers defeated by him are probably the forces of Stambha 
(Kambaiya) 1! who was at the head of the confederacy of twelve kings that contended against, but 
vere put down by, Govinda ITI. Indraraja probably sided with him, and consequently obtained 
from him the kingdom of Lata for the aid given. 

Now, the question arises whether Parabala of our inscription is identical with Parabala, the 
father-in-law of Dharmapiila of the Paladynasty. From the Sanjén copper-plate grant of Amogha- 
varsha it is clear that Dharmapala was a contemporary of Govinda III. For the last prince we 
have dates ranging from A.D. 794 to 808, and the date for Parabala furnished by the Pathari 
inscription is A.D. 861. Duarmapala being a contemporary of Govinda IIT, there is thus a difference 
of 53 years between Dharmapala and Parabala. This makes it improbable that the latter was a 
father-in-law of the former. But on the other hand, we must remember that Dharmapala had a long 
reign, According to Tarinitha’s account he reigned for at least 64 years. If this statement of 
Taranatha is given credence, the improbability of Parabala of our inscription being the father-in-law 
of Dharmapala is removed. 

One more point may be noticed en passant. Professor Kielhorn in his paper notices another 
Nagavaloka. He is mentioned as the supreme ruler in the Hansot grant of the Chahamana chief 
Bhartrivadda!?, It is dated [V.S.] 813 = A.D. 756. This Nagavaloka is certainly not the 
Nagavaloka of the Pathari inscription. In my opinion he is to be identified with Nagabhata I of 
the same, #.¢., imperial Pratihéra dynasty, who has been assigned by Mr. Smith to circa 725-40 
A.D. He is credited with having defeated the armies of the mlechchhas ( barbarians) called 
Valachas 1° ( Baluchs). 

XI. The Patod&é Grant of the Chalukya king Vinaydaditya. 

Last year a certain Delhi merchant had brought a set of copper-plates to my father for getting 
deciphered. They were found, he said, at Patoda, in the Panjib, in the estate of Thakur Ramsingh 
Chohan while some digging operations were being carried on, On inspecting the plates I found 
that the inscription had been greatly damaged and in some parts entirely destroyed, by verdi- 
gris. Fortunately for us, enough of the second side of the second plate has been preserved, as 
that contains the most important portion of the record. 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of the Mahdrdjddhirdja Paramegvara Bhattdraka 
Vinayaditya Satyasraya Sri-Prithivivallabha. It is dated Saka 617, corresponding to the 14th 
year of his prospering victorious reign. And it records a grant of his, while encamped at Dhapya- 
puva, to Sagaragarman, of the Kaégyapa gotra, son of Damodaragarman, and grandson of Apa- 
garman. The grant was made on the 15th of the bright half of Vaiéakha, and consisted of the 
village of Sthudbiratd in the district (wishaya) of Uttarada situated in Chemulya, Chemulya is 
evidently Chaul in the Kolaba district, Bombay Presidency, and this inscription is an instance of 
how copper-plate grants belonging to one part travel far and wide, and are found in quite a distant 
part of the country. 

3% Jour. Bomb. As. Soc., Vol. XXII, p. 118. 1@ Bombay Gasetteer, Vol. I., Pt. II, p. 400. 

1 Tdid, p. 395 and p. 897, note 1; Ep. Ind, Vol. VIL, p. 197. 


12 Prog. Report Archaol. Surv. Ind., Western Circle for 1907-8, p. 41. 


18 Archeological Survey of India, Annual Report for 1903-4, p. 280, 1. 8, where Balana is read, but the accom- 
panying photo-litho has distinctly Valacha. 
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A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES. 
BY K. V. SUBBAIYA, M.A., L.T., MR.AS., BATAHMUNDRY. 
Lecturer in English, Government College, Rajahmundry. 
Nouns.—Number. 
Continued from page 189. 
1. Dravidian nouns are ¢njlected for number. There are two numbers; —Singular ad Plural. 
Singular. 

2. In all the Dravidian languages, the préméiive or uncompounded nouns have no distinguish- 
ing mark of the singular number. The absence of the plural suffix is indicative of the singular 


number. 

But in the case of the compounded or derivative nouns, the gender suffixes themselves indicate 
the singular number. Thus, an and its varieties indicate the masculine singular ; al and its varieties, 
the feminine singular; du and its varieties, the neuter singular, In short, in all the Dravidian 
languages, gender and number are conjointly expressed by one and the same termination. 


Plural. 

3. The plural is of two kinds :—(1) rattonal, (2) crrational ; and these have different suffixes. 

4, In early Dravidian irrational or neuter nouns were not inflected for plural. In Old 
Tamil, neuter nouns were, as a rule, the same in both the numbers. Even in Middle Tamil, it was 
considered highly idiomatic not to inflect the nenter noun for the plural number, (Vide Tholkap- 
piam Sutram 173 of Solladikaram, also Nannil, Sutram 281.) In the conversational dialect of New 
Tamil, the neuter singular is used in a plural relation as ndlu mddu méygiradu, four cow grazes— 
(the translation being literal). 

In Brahui, the number of nouns is generally lefé undefined. In Malto and Kurukh, there is 
no difference between the neuter singular and the nenter plural. Dr. Caldwell says that in Toda 
and Coorg neuter nouns have no plural; and it seems that the only words in Toda that are ever 
pluralised are the pronouns. : 

Method of Pluralisation. 

5, The plural suffix is directly attached to the crude base. Hence it replaces the masculine 
or feminine suffix in the case of the rational nouns, But as the neuter singular of Dravidian 
languages is identical with the crude base, the neuter plural suffix is attached directly to the 
neuter noun. 

Im some of the rude spoken dialects, such as the Korava and Burgandi, the rational plural 
suffix is added to the masculine singular form. (For illustrations see tn/ra.) 

The Epicene Plural Sufix; (r, ar). 

6. The Primitive Dravidian Epicene plural suffix is. It is added directly to the base as in 
nér from ni, ‘Thou’, It is the plural suffix in a few words in Tamil, Canarese, Malayalam, Telugu 
and Tulu. 

But the usual rational suffix is ar. As dn, ‘male’, and dl, ‘woman’; became respectively 
masculine and feminine singular suffixes in their unemphatic forms an and al, so their plural Zr also 
became the rational plural suffix in its unstressed inflexional form ar. Thus do means ‘a man’; di, 
‘a woman’; and dr, * persons,’ ‘men or women’. 

Later on, dr the lengthened form of ar was also adopted, because the original vowel of the 
stressed words dn and dl was long. Thus ar and dr are indifferently used as epicene plural suffixes 


in Old Tamil. 
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The d of dr was often rounded to 6; and thus dr became ér, This form is common in Tamil 
and Malayalam. 

In the vocative plurals and the second personal pronominal plurals the @ of ar has become 7 
through the influence of the front vowel in x7, Thus we have the vocative and second person plural 
suffixes tr and ir. These were also extended, though only in a few cases, to other nouns :—eg., 
pendi», ‘women’; and magajir, ‘men’, These words are found only in Tamil, Malayalam and 
Canarese. 

Méy, which is found in Tamil and Malayalam as a rational plural suffix, is a compound word. 
It consists of ma, ‘ big’; and @r ‘persons’. Thus it means ‘ big persons’. And we actually find 
that mér is used in Tamil and Malayalam as a plural suffix of honour of words denoting ‘ parents’, 
‘priests’, ‘kings’, etc. In Malayalam, it is used with a wider range of application than in Tamil, 
and in cases in which an honorific meaning cannot be intended—e. g., kallanmdr, ‘thieves’, It is 
likely also that the honorific significance may here satirically be intended. Thus mdr was considered 
in early Dravidian as a plural suffix like ar; and Sutram 209 Tholkappiam confounds the future 
plural termination of verbs pdr 4 mér with the above honorific md@r, and thinks that the two are 
identical. Dr. Gundert, too, makes the same mistake. The verbal plural suffix par is used only in 
the future tense, and by the side of a nasal becomes m@r as in enmandr, ‘ they will say’; unmér, 
‘they will eat it.’ etc. Thus the fature plural verbal suffix mdr and the nominal honorific plural 
word mar are entirely distinct. Dr. Caldwell’s identification of this mér with the Irish mér is, of 
course, based on an erroneous notion that the Dravidian and the Aryan languages are somehow 
connected. 

Var and bar are given as epiceue plural suffixes by Dr. Kittel in article 119 of his Kannada 
grammar. But these are not suffixes different from ar; var is simply ar with the homo-organic 
consonant, Take the example given by him: zvar, these men, zvar is 7, these, and ar, men; and v is 
the homo-organic consonant developed before a in Sandhi, This » naturally becomes in most words 
of Canarese 6 (see my phonology). Thus we have dar, The Canarese anidar, ‘many men’, is the 
same as Tamil anatzar. 

AMbar is also one of the plural suffixes given by Dr. Kittel. Mdar is bar with m. This m is 
merely optional, see Sutram 99 of Sabdamanidarpana. Further itis found only in the pluray 
forms of neuter nouns generally denoting number or quality: ¢. g., kelambar, ‘few men’; palambar, 
‘many men’; posambar, ‘new men. Perhaps this nasal mis due to the influence of Sanskrit 
neuters and some Dravidian neuters like maram, ‘ tree’, which end in m. . 

Again the Canarese plural suffix adi, given also by Dr. Kittel, is a double suffix. It is 
composed of and and itr and means in Telugu where it is anta and antu, ‘ whole’. Hence it is 
itself a plural word, and andir or ndir is a double plural suffix. Avandir ‘ those men’ etc., are due 
to the influence of Telugu. . 

Arir is no doubt a double plural being equal to ar plus ir. 

Thus var, bar, mbar, ndir, arir, of Canarese, are all reduced to the Primitive Dravidian ar, 
and we have also shown that mdr is a compound of md and ér. 

To sum up, the Primitive Dravidian r is found in the epicene plurals of Tamil, Malayalam, 
Canarese, Telugu, Tulu, Malto, Kui, and Géndi; the suffix aris found in Tamil, Malayalam, 
Canarese, and Kurukh 3; ér is found in Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese and. Naiki. 

7. We shall now take each language separately and illustrate the use of the epicene plural 
suffix in it: ~~ 

Tamil, - 

In Tamil ar, dr, 6r, and mar are the rational plural suffixes. We may aiid to these the rare- 

ar,ir, Nanni sums up all these in Sutram 278 under r. i 
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Of these ar and ar are also used as verbal suffixes aI. pertyar and periyds, * big men’’; 
vandanar and vandar, they ‘came’; ar asa verbal suffix is preceded always by the consonant 7 
« . ° . ; "$ 
-while as a nominal suffix, it takes 2 or y, the homo-organic Sandhi consonant: e. dw vandanar 
‘ they came’; but randavar, ‘ those who came’; also pertyar, ‘ big men’. (For explanation see verbs ) 
A A . ° ‘ : e 
Mér and 6r are meee only as nominal suffixes: ¢d@y mdr, ‘ mothers’; dagappan-mdr, ‘fathers ’ s 
Cer, Ld ; & e e ° 
and periydr, ‘big men’. Idris used as a plural suffix of honour of words signifying ‘parents’, 
“priests, kings, etc.; cf. perumdn, ‘respected person’, 
Tr is found only in a few words as pendir, ‘ women’, magalir, ‘men,’ ete., also niyir and nivir, 
? 
Or is directly added to n?. Hence nzr, ‘you’. 
“ . * a : 
In the Roraye dialect of Tamil, mar and aru are the plural suffixes :—tép-mdr, ‘fathers’; mana- 
gary, ‘men’ (vide L, S,, p. 819). 











* you 


Malayalam. 
The epicene plural suffixes of Malayalam are mdr, dr, ar (vide Article 86 in Sheshagiri Prabhu’s 
‘Grammar), Examples are:—ndrimdr, ‘women’; taméiydr, ‘ younger brothers’; ndyandr, ‘chief 


men’, 


The demonstratives avar,zvar and the interrogative evar have, as in Tamil, plural suffix ar. 

‘But the second person plural is ninnal and not nir as in Tamil. 
Canarese. 

Sutram 98 of Sabdamanidarpana gives ar as the epicene plural suffix, e. g., arasar, ‘kings’; 
déviyar, * goddesses ’, 

Dr. Kittel, as explained already, gives the following suffixes in Article 119, of his Kannada 
‘Grammar under Ancient Diglect :—ar, aru, or, bar, mbar, var, tr, artr, ndir: é. g., war, ‘these men’; 
arasar, ‘kings’, nérpadinbér (in a sasana of 1128 A,D.); andbar, ‘ many men’; crvar, * two men’; 
pendir, ‘women’; akkaygalir, ‘sisters’; tvandir, ‘these men’. In the medieval and the modern 
dialect, too, these suffixes are given ; only they take uniformly the final enunciative u, 

The forms palambar, kelambar have already been explained. 

Tulu. 

Tulu uses x (Brigel 28) as the epicene plural suffix., ¢. g., naraméani, ‘man,’ and naraminyeru, 
-¢men’; haridve, ‘lord’; Lartdveru, ‘lords.’ 

Nouns like /udzlre, ‘fox’, have a double plural suffix, rlu, é. 9., kudtkerle, ‘ foxes.’ 

The Demonstratives méru, they (proximate) and dz, they (remote); as also the second person 
,plaral iru, you, contain the » suffix, 

° Telugu. 

That ar or r was the epicene plural suffix in Prehistoric Telugu is proved by the existence of a 
-few nouns in New Telugu which take x as the plural suffix. Chinnayya Suri refers to the follow 
‘ing words in rules 5, 6, and 7 é@tfiftka parttStfédamu Chapter. 


1, Rule d, 

Singular. Plural. 
pagatudu, & foe ; pagaturu, toes. 
alludu, son-in-law ; allure. 
neyyudu, @ friend ; NEY YUU. 
martudu, a foe ; mariury, 

2, Rule 6. 
ganda(n)du, a brave man ; gandandru, 
minda(njdu, & paramour ; mindandr 

3. Rule7. . 
Words ending in kd(n)du become in plura harru; e. 9., 
ovlukd(n)du, archer ; vilukdrru, 


véiakddu, hunter ; etc, — wétakdreu, 
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All the other nouns have adopted the irrational plural suffix lu, a shortening. and softening of the 
Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese,ta/. Thus inTelugu, the ruling plural suffix, rational and irrational, is 22, 

The Telugu second and third personal pronouns take x in the piural ; miru, * you’; cf. Tamil 
nir-vdru, evaru, and also famaru, meaning respectively they, who, and themselves. 

Other North Dravidian languages. 

Kurutch forms the plural of rational nouns by addingar. (Vide L.8., p. 412.) Thus di-ar, 
men ; mudisar, women. 

In Malto the rational plaral suffix isr (L. S., p. 448). Thus maler, men; peler, women. 

In Kui, the rational suffix is rv, i.e, masculine plural suffix; for feminine and neuter have 
another suffix. Thus dédd, elder brother, ddddru, elder brother (L. 8., p. 462), 

Géndi. Dr. Grierson has the following interesting note on dr, he, the demonstrative singular of 
(sdndi :—Or ig, however, by origin a plural form, which has become used in the singular, just as 
the corresponding plural pronoun in connected languages is very commonly used as an honorific 
singular. The old singular form must have been 6m, It is still preserved in the form éndu in the 
so-called di of Bastar and Madras Presidency. (L. §., p. 479.) Thus we see that in old Géndi 
we had r as the rational suffix, 

In Kélami the usual suffix is 7, Still in mdsur-wng, ‘to the men,’ we have, says Dr. Griergon,, 
apparently a plural suffix ur, 7, for the singular is mas, ‘man.’ (L. S., pp, 562, 564.) 

In Naiki we have a rational plural suffix 4dr. Perhaps this corresponds to mér of Tamil and 
Malayalam, or more correctly to dr. Thus péra, son; pérakér, sons (UL. S., p. 572.) 

The Neuter Plural Suffix gal. 

In Primitive Dravidian, the plural snffix of neuter primitive or uncompounded nouns was 
gal. This is found in its original form in the central and the south Dravidian languages ; but in the 
Northern dialect the gutteral g has disappeared, and the suffix is reduced to lu. 

We shall now give the various forms that this suffix has assumed in the different Dravidian. 


didketts :-— 
Tamil and Malayalam. 

In these two languages the suffixis gal or kal. Gal is used in the case of neuter nouns of 
more than two syllables, and nouns of two syllables that have a long vowel in the first syllable. 
In all the other cases Akal is used:—e,g,, Tamil and Malayalam: padagu, boat; padagugal,. 
boats ; Tamil and Malayalam; ddu, sheep; dduga/, sheep (pl.); kddu, jungle; kddugal, ‘jungles’; 
ya, flower ; pikkal, flowers; pasu, cow; pasukkal, cows, etc. 

In Malayalam gai becomes yaf if the noun should end in a nasal: ¢,9., meram, tree; maran- 
nal, trees; pen, girl; pezzaf, girls ; etc. (Vide Art. 87, Shashageriprabhu’s Vyakarna Mitran,) 

Canarese. 

Sutram 95 of Sabdamanidarpana gives gal as the plural suffix of neuter nouns, e. g., kaw, eye $- 
kangal, eyes; tode, thigh; todegal, thighs; koJam, tank; kolamgal, tanks. Dr. Kittel’s grammar, too,,. 
gives the same : gad in ancient dialect, ga/, galu in medieval dialect, and galu in the modern dialect. 
But under the ancient dialect he gives also kad. The examples are only two :—kélhal, ndlkal. 
Evidently the ka] form must have been very rare. 

Tulu, 

In Tulu we have as neuter plural suffixes hulu and ju (Vide Brigel’s Tulu Grammar, Article- 
32), ¢ g., mara, a tree; marokulu, trees ; kuri, a sheep ; kurikulu, sheep ; guru, a priest; gurukulu, 
priests ; pi, flower ; pakulu, flowers ; but jiva, life; jivolu, lives; paravddi, a prophet; parav adilu,. 
prophets; méji, a table; méjilu, tables; béle, work; bélelu, works, etc. It seems possible even in Tulu 
to apply the rules for the use of Xtal and gal in Tamil and Malayalam. Polysyllabic words of more- 
than two syllables and dissyllabic words which have a long vowel in the first or the -second syllable 
take /u and all other words take kalu. Here in this respect Tulu seems nearer Tamil and Malaya-- 
lam than Canarege, though Tulu and Canarese both belong to the central Dravidian group. In its. 
use of lv it is like Telugu which uses lu, the softened form of Zu. 2 
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Telugu, 
The usual plural suffix in Telugu is Jw. (This is also used in the case of rational nouns. ) 
For example, deu, a cow; dvulu, cows; kalu, leg; kdllu, legs, etc, 
That kaj was the plural suffix in Primitive Telugu, z.e., prior to the pertod of the Great Accent 
change, and that it was subsequently contracted to /y is amply proved by the following words :— 


Singular. Plural, 
1. kalanu, a battlefield; hala(n)kulu, 
2. kolanu, a tank; kola(n)kulu. 
3. neranu, joint; nerankulu, 
4. mrdnu, a tree; mra(n) kul. 
5. kelanu, a side; kela(n)kulu. 
6. koranu, a pasture ground; kora(n)kulu. 
7. gavanu, an opening; gavankulu, 
8, rénu, a fig tree; x8 (n)gulu. 
9. ginu, a kind of vegetable; g(n)gulu. 


In these words kulu is regularly added to the singular. 

The analogy of words taking Jw only in the plural led to the false conclusion that & in kal or 
Zulu must be a part of the singular and not of the plural. Hence many false singulars with final £ 
were formed ; and the old regular singulars without &, which exactly corresponded to the Kindred 
form in other languages, were replaced by these false forms :— 


Telugu Plural, Telugu Singular. Tamil Singular, 

1 | énugulu, elephants ... sat ae ve | ENUGU oe es ...| naz, 

2 | winugulu, corpses ... se er w..| Dinugu aa wo.| penam. 

3 | adugulu, feet bu oat eas ae adugu... eee eo>| adi. 

4,| madugulu, folds .,. Su Sa .-.| madugu uae e..| madg. 

5 pongall branches or leaves... fas aoe| MONJU ace as oo.| UNREAL. 

6 | elukaly, rats... Sis Ses a eos] LUG... ies o..| lt, 

7 | tfilukalu, parrot... eee oe wee| tf iluke ae oo. Ltd. 


In these cases the Telugu singular has a & or g which is not found in the Tamil singulars, 
But the plurals exactly correspond. So it is evident that the & of the Telugu singular belongs to 


the plural. 
Other Spoken Dialects. 


Malto, Brahui, and Kurukh have the same form in the singular and the plural as Old Tamil. 
(Vide L. 8., pp. 412, 448 and 622.) | 

In the other dialects galu has worn out to ga, t.c,, its final syllable Zu is lost, Sometimes this g 
is added to the masculine singular ending , and we have the plural’ nga. This is due to the exten- 
sion of ga to the rational nouns also. 

In Gondi the suffixes are & and 79, @. g., bdl-b, feet; maftd-ng, mountains. When a word ends 
in r preceded by a long vowel, then r becomes h:—midér, daughters ; midhk, daughters. Some are 
irregular :—allf, rat; al&, rats; kaller=rk is a double plural having r and k, (Vide L. S., p. 479.) 

Korava, a dialect of Tamil, has galu, ga, 1ga as neuter plural suffixes. It has also rational 
suffixes, mdr and aru: (L. §., p. 819) dvanga, cows ; miganga, bulls, 
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Kaikidi and Burgandi (also dialects of Tamil) have ang as neuter plural suffix, Kaikddi has 
also ga:—udrt, horse; kudriyang, horses ; ndy, adog; ndyang, dogs. These dialects have no 
separate rational plural suffixes. The above suffixes are also used as epicene suffixes. (Vide L.S.. 
pp. 354 and 343.) 

To sum up, the neuter plural suffix of primitive or uncompounded nouns is gal or ka/ in 
Tamil and Malayalam, gal and Lal in Canarese, hulu aud /u in Tulu, Juin Telugu, and &, ga, or 
nga in Korava, Kaikadi, Burgundi, and Géndi. Brahui has sometimes ¢, Malto, Kurakh, and 
Bruhui have the same form in the singular and the plural. 

(6) Neuter Plural Suffix in a, 

Besides the neuter plural in gal with its varieties, we find in all the Dravidian languages a 
neuter plural in short a. But the following is the difference in use between the two suffixes :— 

(1) Gal is the neuter plural suffix of primitive or uncompounded nouns, while a is the neuter 

plural suffix of compounded or derivative nouns. 

(2) Gal has a tendency in most languages to replace the rational plural suffix, and is often 
found compounded with it, while @ has remained purely a neuter plural suffix of com- 
pounded words. 

(3) Gal is not used as the verbal suffix of plurality, while a, like other suffixes of derivative 
nouns (@n, al, ar), is used also as a verbal suffix. 

We shall now treat of its various forms in the different Dravidian dialeots ;— 

Tamil. 

In Old and Middle Tamil the neuter plural suffix of compounded nouns is a:—ardya, rare 
things ; éiriya, small things. This @ very early became-at, as it is found in the demonstrative and 
the interrogative pronouns :5-avat, they; evai, what; etc. Gradually this ai form was extended 
also to other words. Thus Old Tamil ariya and s&riya became areyuvat and sireyavai in Middle 
Tamil, In New Tamil gal, the primitive neuter suffix, was added to az, Thus we have, avaigal, 
ariyavaigal, etc, 

Dr. Caldwell is right in thinking that pala, sila, pira, ete,, when they are used as nouns, may 
contain the neuter plural sufix a, The final a@ of these words is not to be confounded with the 
adjectiveal suffix a. 

Malayalam. 

Malayalam faithfully preserves this suffix in its original form, a. We have, ava, they; va, 

these ; eva, what, We have also the double pluralform agal. Thus avagal, evagal, eic., are alsofound. 


Canarese, 

In Canarese this a becomes u, which in Sandhi becomes vw with the homo-organic consonant. 
Thus we have aru, they ; ivu, these ; peravu, others; pallavu, many things. In verbal forms, too, 
we find x (which becomes vu); ¢. g., kéldapuva, they hear, , 

Tulu, 

The Tulu demonstratives and interrogatives are socontracted that it is impossible to say if they 
contain this neuter plural suffix. But the existence of this a as a plural verbal suffix of neuters 
points out to the existence of the normal suffix a also in very early Tulu. Compare the following 
verbs ; mulpundu, it makes ; mulouva, they make; maltundu, it made; malta, they made, 

Double or Mixed Plural Suffizes. 

For a long time (till about the 7th century) the distinction between the rational and irrational 
suffixes was carefully preserved. But gradually the rational suffixes 7, aru, etc., were used to denote 
honorific singulars; and hence it became necessary to add to these words another suffix denoting 
plurality. The suffix that was used in all such cases was gal. Thus we have in all languages a 
double or mixed plural, form: e. g., Tamil, avargal, dévargal, etc. Malayalam: avargal, etc. 
Canarese : avargalu, etc. Telugu: vdralu and vdllu, etc. Tulu; In this, r has disappeared and we 
have, dkulu those men, 

. Further kal or gal was extended to neuter nouns as well. Thus we have avaigal, evaigal, etc., 
In Tamil; avagal, evagal, ete:, in Malayalam; avagalu, ete., in Canarese and aikulu, they, in Tulu, 
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GABRIEL BOUGHTON AND THE GRANT OF TRADING 
PRIVILEGES TO THE ENGLISH IN BENGAL. 


BY W. FOSTER. 


Most writers on the early history of British trade in Bengal have repeated (with more or 
less reserve) the picturesque story according to which the concessions, that enabled the East India 
Company’s servants fo establish factories and to trade duty-free in that province, were obtained 
through the magnanimity of a surgeon named Boughton, who, having cured, first an imperial 
princess, and then one of the consorts of Prince Shuja, the Viceroy of Bengal, declined to receive 
any personal remuneration, but begged that in lieu thereof his fellow countrymen might be granted 
the commercial privileges they had long desired. The story has been traced by Sir Henry Yule 
( Hedges’ Diary, Vol. III, p, 167) to Major Charles Stewart’s History of Bengal (1813), where it is 
given as follows (p. 251) :— 

‘In the year of the Hegira 1046 [A. D. 1636 in margin] a daughter of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan having been dreadfully burnt, by her clothes catching fire, an express was sent 
to Surat, through the recommendation of the vizier Assud Khan, to desire the 
assistance of an European surgeon, For this service the Council at Surat nominated 
Mr. Gabriel Boughton, surgeon of the ship Hopewell, who immediately proceeded to 
the Emperor’s camp, then in the Dekkan, and had the good fortune to cure the young 
Princess of the effects of her accident, Mr, Boughton, in consequence, became a great 
favourite at Court; and, having been desired to name his reward, he, with that 
liberality which characterizes Britons, sought not for any private emolument, but 
solicited that his nation might have liberty to trade, free of all duties, to Bengal, and to 
establish factories in that country. His request was complied with, and he was 
furnished with the means of travelling across the country to Bengal, Upon his 
arrival in that province, he proceeded to Pipley ; and, in the year 1048 [A. D. 1638 
in margin| au English ship happening to arrive in that port, he, in virtue of the 
Emperor’s firman’, and the privileges granted to him, negociated the whole of the 
concerns of that vessel withont the payment of any duties. In the following year, the 
Prince Shujaa having taken possession of the government, Mr. Boughton proceeded to 
Rajemahel, to pay his respects to his Royal Highness: he was most graciously received ; 
and one of the ladies of the haram being then indisposed with a complaint in her side, 
the English surgeon was again employed, and had the good fortune to accelerate her 
recovery. Owing to this event, Mr. Boughton was held in high estimation at the Court 
of Rajemahel; and, by his influence with the Prince, was enabled to carry into effect 
the orders of the Emperor, which might otherwise have been cavilled at, or, by some 
underhand method, have been rendered nugatory, In the year 1050 [A. D, 1640 in 
margin] the same ship returued from England and brought out a Mr, Bridgeman and 
some other persons, for the purpose of establishing factories in Bengal. Mr. Boughton, 
having represented the circumstance to the Prince, was ordered to send for Mr, 
Bridgeman : that gentleman, in consequence, went to Rajemahel, was introduced to 
the Prince, and obtained an order to establish, in addition to that at Pipley, factories at 
Ballasore and Hoogly.2 Some time after this event, Mr. Boughton died; but the 
Prince still continued his liberality and kindness to the English.” 

2 Stewart explains that this was the farmdn received at Surat in February, 1634, giving the English permis- 
sion to trade in Bengal, using Pippli as their port of entry. (See The English Factories in India, 1684-86, 


, XXXV.) 
2 Stewart here appends: ‘See Hast Indie Records, Vol, XIV, p. 22’—a reference which no one has succeeded 
in explaining. There is no such series now at the India Office, nor is thera any evidence of its having existed at 


the Has; India House; and it cannot be linked in any way with the Memorandum mentiorc] on the next page. 
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“ This extract from Stewart,’’ says Yule, “furnishes the earliest version that I have been able 
to find of this story in its completeness, and it has become the staple of the popular 
historians, but I cannot trace it to any accessible authority ”; and after pointing out the 
impossibility of Boughton’s deputation having had any connexion with the accident to 
the Princess Jahanara, he concludes: “Ifit be allowable to form a conjecture, mine 
would be that one of Stewart’s native authorities may have ‘ combined the informa- 
tion’ as to the lady’s accident and Boughton’s mission (the latter derived from some 
European source), and that Stewart had adopted this without inquiry.” 

Apparently Yule had not noticed that much the same account had been given by Orme in the 
second volume of his History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation in Indostan, 
published in 1778. Here (p. 8), speaking of Bengal, Orme says :— 

“The trade of this country was opened, to the English by means of # surgeon named 
Boughton, who in 1636 was sent from Surat to Agra to attend a daughter of the 
Emperor Shaw Jehan, whom he cured, and the Emperor, besides other favours, granted 
him a patent to trade free of customs throughout his dominions, with which Boughton 
proceeded to Bengal, intending to purchase goods in this province and to carry them 
by sea to Surat, His patent would probably have been little regarded, if the Nabob of 
the province had not wanted his assistance to cure one of his favourite women, whom 
he likewise recovered; on which the Nabob prevailed on him to remain in his service, 
giving him an ample stipend, and confirming the privilege of trade which he had 
obtained at Agra, with a promise to extend it to all others of the English nation who 
should come to Bengal. Boughton wrote an account of his influence to the English 
governor at Surat, by whose advice the Com pany in 1640 sent two ships from England to 
Bengal, the agents of which, being introduced to the Nabob by Boughton, were received 
with courtesy and assisted in their mercantile transactions ; and the advantages gained 
by this trial gave encouragement to prosecute the trade, ”’ 

Clearly, Stewart did not take his version from this, for his is the more detailed account; but 
the resemblance between the two is sufficiently close to warrant our concluding that both made use 
of the same authority, What then was this common source? We are guided to an answer by an 
examination of the Orme MSS. in the India Office Library, where, among the materials used by the 
historian, will be found two copies (India, Vol. VII, p. 1726, and O. V. 12, p. 1%) of an unsigned 
memorandum, dated February, 1685, on the origin of the East India Company’s privileges in Bengal, 
To one of these Orme has prefixed a note that it was copied from a document “by an uncertain 
hand, who appears to have been one of the Company’s agents in Bengal during the Agency of Job 
Chanock; which I, R.O., first discovered in the East India House, in a book intitled Fort 
St. George Letters Received, from the 28th July, 1687, to 18th February, 1687-88, ” 

This reference is precise enough to enable us to trace the memorandum among the India 
Office records, in what is now Factory Records : Fort St. George, Vol, XXX (p. 85). The volume 
containing it is one sent home from Madras in 1688 for the information of the Company, and 
comprises (as noted by Orme) copies of letters received at that Presidency between July, 1687, and 
the following February, The document in question, though dated in 1685, is entered without 
comment among letters received in September, 1687 ; but there is a possible explanation of this, It 
follows a letter from, Thomas Davies, the interloper, protesting against his being kept a prisoner ; 
and;.as it contains an.accusation against him of being partly responsible for the troubles experienced 
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> Tam indebted to Mr. S. ©. Hill for this reference, My attention had, however, been previously drawn by 


Miss Anstey to the “early copy among the recdrds relating to Fort St. eo from which Orme’s transcript 
Were made, 
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by the Company in Bengal, it may have been recorded at this point in justification of his detention. 
Otherwise, one may guess, it would never have been entered at all, since it was not in the nature of 
a letter. Of the fate of the original, by the way, nothing can be traced. Apparently itis no longer 
among the records at Madras. 

The document is of such interest that itis worth quoting in full, premising that, while the 
spelling remains unaltered, as regards the punctuation and the employment of capital letters we 
fullow modern methods. 

A breif accountt of the rice and tenor of the Honourable English East India 
Companies priviledges, together [with] thetr losses of them 
and thetr present case as to the customs, 
feb. Anno 1684 [i.e., 1685]. 

About the year 1636 there was one Gabriel Boughton, a chyrurgeon, at Madrass (in the 
time of Agent Cockaine), who design’d home for England, and according took his 
passage upon the Hopewell, Captain Gage commander, and near the Cape mett with 
very bad weather and in the storm the said ship sprang a leak, which to save themselves 
they threw overboard their lading, and made for the Moritious; where they arrived and 
mett with the ship Dolphin, Captain Proud commander, which ship in bad weather had 
lost her masts; at which place both ships being fitted they went for Suratt, Mr. 
Boughton, haveing lost all that he had, tarried at Suratt; during which stay Assut 
Chaune, the Emperours Buxy, writé to Suratt for a chirurgeon to come to court ; the 
Emperours daughter, by accident haveing her clothes set on fire, was burnt, for the 
cure of whom a chirurgeon was sent for. Mr. Boughton went and performed the cure, He 
was much made off, and allowed 7 rupies per diem and invited to serve the Emperour ; 
but Mr. Boughton did not like to stay, and after some time travelled most part of India, 
and at last came down into Bengall. The Prince Shaw Sujah then residing at 
Rajamaule, Mr. Boughton went thither. He had been there but a little while, when he 
was taken notice off by a great person that had seen him at the Emperours court, while 
he was performing the cure upon the Emperours daughter. And at that time there 
was one of the Princes concubines, which woman the Prince greatly loved, had a great 
pain in her side, and could find no cure. The said great person acquaints the Prince 
that there was a chyrurgeon in the town that had wrought a great cure on the 
Emperours daughter ; upon which the Prince sent for Mr. Boughton, who undertoke 
the cure and succeeded, curing the woman in a very short time; upon which 
Mr. Boughton was in very great favour and allowed by the Prince 10 rups. per diem, 
This Prince, Shaw Sujah, was the present Emperours elder brother, and had given him 
by his father the government and all the revenues of the provinces of Bengalla and 
Orissa. He offers Mr. Boughton, if he would trade, he should be free from paying of 
custom and all other duties, and gave Mr. Boughton two neshauns [nishan, an order} 
to that end. Mr. Boughton thereupon came down to Piply, and by a Moors ship then 
bound for Suratt writ to the President there and gave an account of all goods and 
merchandize that he could learn were here to be had, The President received the letter, 
and about two years after came a ship from England, whereof was commander 
Captain Brookhaven, and upon the account of Mr, Boughtons neshauns was free of all 
duties. He was at Hugly and bought severall goods and retarnd ; and after two 

-year came the second time, and brought Mr, Bridgman Cheif, and severall others, to 
settle factories. And upon their arrivall Captain Brookhaven writt te Mr. Boughton, 
beiag then with the Prince at Rajamaule, that he was come to settle factoriess 
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Mr. Boughton forthwith sent down his servant James Price to Hugly to fetch 
Mr. Bridgman up to the Prince ; who accordingly went up, and was presented by 
Mr. Boughton to the Prince, to whom Mr. Bridgman made a present of some rarities ; 
and Mr. Boughton took that opportunity to speak to the Prince for his neshauns for 
Mr. Bridgman to trade freely withowt the paying of custome or any other duties, 
The Prince gave it, apon Mr. Boughtons request; upon which neshaun Mr. Bridgman 
settled factories at Ballasore, Hugly, etc., which lasted till the United Company broke 
up. When the United Company broke up, there was one Mr, Paul Walgrave Cheif of 
Bengall, who went from Ballasore over land to Metchlepatam [Masulipatam], and in 
the way was rob’d and lost the Princes neshaun, with several perwannas | Parwéna, a 
grant or ord:r] grounded upon it. There was at that time a Company that went under 
the name of Maurice Thompsons Company here; for whom there was Mr. Billadge, 
Gardon and Chamberlaine, to whom joyned Mr, Blak, one that was the old Cumpanies 
servant. But they haveing neither neshaun nor perwanna, and Mr. Boughton dying 
about that time, they apply themselves to James Price, that was Mr. Boughtons servant 
and well acquainted at the Princes court, to endeavour to procure the Princes neshaun ; 
which said James Price undertook to do them what service he could, and went up with 
Mr. Billadge from Ballasore to Rajamaulle, and did solicite for the Princes neshaun now 
in our hands, which they and this present Company after them had and did hold those 
priviledges during the Prince Shaw Sujahs time. But it was but little time before the 
King, the youngest brother, by severall stratagems got the crown ; which no sooner he 
did posses but he sought Shaw Sujahs (his brothers) life, sent a great army down to 
take him. Shaw Sujah fled to Arracca [i.¢., Arakan] where tis said he was kill’d. 
The King made Meer Jumle (the Generall that came down with the army) Nabob. 
Trad being small, and the English few, by presents he allow’d the English to go on. 
He continued about four years. After him, about the year fifty-nine, eame Daud 
Chawn { Daétid Khan] to be Nabob. Still, the trade being small, etc., he allow’d the 
English free trade, being presented. The next was Shaw Esta Chawn [Shiista Khin], 
the present Nabob, who by presents was conduced to connive at the English free trade 
for about 16 years. The same Shaw-Hsta~Chawn being Nabob from the year 1660 to 
1677, was then turn’d out, Then came Sultan Azum, the present Emperours son, to 
be the Nabob; and at that time was Hodge Shuffy Chaun [Haji Safi Khan] Duan 
[i. €., Diwan] and a great freind to the English, who by applycation made to him did 
greatly favour the English in procuring the Princes neshaun to be custome free, which 
was granted anno [dlank]. But the Prince continued but for one year, and Shaw -Esta. 
Chawn, the present Nabob, return’d again ; and returning (being a most covetous man} 
came exceeding eager now to make the best of his time. And finding that the Moors 
and Mogulls were not for his turne, being a lazy people and given to their pleasure, he 
finds out a erafty fellow, a Gentue [7. ¢., Hindu] (who of all men are most cruell when 
they gett in power), a person suited every way to the said Nabobs temper and 
inclination, whose name was Boolchaund [Balchand]. This person racks the people, 
gives the Companies affairs great disturbance ; so that it was thought adviceable that 
a Vuckell [wakil, an agent] should be sent to endeavour to get the Kings phirmand 
{yarman, an order], they never haveing any law for the Companies priviledges ; 
considering that the Nabob of Behar, residing in Battana [Patna], would never take any 
notice of any of the neshauns or perwannaes of the Princes and Nabobs of Bengalla, but 
alwayes gave great disturbance, The latter end of anno 1678 a Vuckell was sent. to the 
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Emperoar, to get his phirmaund ; who after some time had admittance to present hi» 
petition, which concerned principally those two things: first, that the English paying 
custome 2 per cent,, and jeidge [szya, poll-tax] 14 per cent. at Surrat, they should 
be free of custom in all other places of his Empire ; secondly, that there should be no 
rewannas [rawdnah] or writing demanded of what goods or merchandize for quantity or 
quality the English ship of. The petition was received and accordingly there was 
drawn up @ phirmaund and presented to the Emperour. The Emperour read it and, it 
being incerted according to the petition that, there being paid 2 per cent. custom and 
15 per cent. jeidga at Snrrat, the English should be free of custome, ete., in all other 
places, and that no writing [be ?] demanded of the English in any other place then 
Suratt, the former (zzz., ‘should be free of custome in all other places’) the King 
struck out with his own hand, and added ‘let not one hinder or molest them,’ ‘The 
latter (véz., ‘that no writing should be demanded of the English in any other place ’) 
the Emperonr struck that quit out and added nothing, This I find the Vuckell 
adviseth Mr. Vinceut, who returns an answer to this effect: ‘if he could not gett it as 
he would, should gett itas he could.” The Vuckeel procures the phirmaund at great 
expence and sends [it P], which arrivd here in anno 1680: which phirmaund was 
thought by many not of much value. A translate of said phirmaund follows : 

In the name of God, amen, To all present and future rulers in Surrat that remain in 
the hopes of the Emperours favour. Be it known that at this happy birth of time it is 
agreed of the English Nation, besides their usuall custom of 2 per cent, for their goods, 
more 1} jeidge or polemony shall be taken. Wherefore it is commanded that in the said 
place, from the 1st day of Shuvaal in the 23d year of ourreign, of the said people there 
[should be three] and a half rupees per cent. of all their goods on account of castome 
and polemony be taken for the future; and [at ?] all other places upon this account 
let no one hinder or molest them for custom, rawdarree, peashcum, phirmaish,4 and other 
matters by the Emperours court forbidden; not [nor?] to make any demands in these 
particulars ; observe. Written the 23d day of the month Suffer in the year twenty three. 

When the phirmaund came, though there was a dispute upon it, yet, Hodges Suffy Chaun 
being our friend, a perwanna was obtained of the Nabob and said Duan Hodgee Snuffy 
Chaun for free passing our goodes upon the phirmaunde, interpreting the said 
phirmaund in our favour; and accordingly for the following yeare the Honble 
Companies affairs were not molested. But the next year Boolchund, having a coppy 
of the said phirmand, puis a stop upon all affaires and gives great trouble, saying the 
phirmaund doth not at all concerne this place, it being directly to the Governours of 
Surrat, and the meaning was that those that paid custome at Surrat should not be 
molested in any other place, and if we would have a rewanna that we had paid custom 
at Surrat, he would not require it for what goods we imported: and thereupon sends a 
copy of the said phirmaund to the Nabob with his interpretation of it, and withall 
informs the Nabob the English, under a pretence that they were freed of custome by 
the Kings phirmaunde, give their dusticks [dastak, a pass] to the natives of the Kings 
subjects and vassalls, by which means the King was defrauded of his revenue. 
At which the Dutch set in and excite the Governour, alleadging they have paid four per 
cent. custome ever since they have been in the country, which amount to a very great 
sum ; which was hard measure on them when the English go free, The Nabob writes 
all to the Emperour, and the effect was a husball hookum (or an order) from the 


* Rahdari, transit dues ; peshkash, presents ; farmaish, commission, 
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Emperour to Hodgee Suffy Chaun, his Duan, to take of us &3 per cent. custome; 


which came down the begining of anno 1682, a little before Agent Hedges etc. arrivall, 
who found a stop upon all the Honourable Companies affairs. And that which 
confirmed the stop was Mr. Vincents complying with the orders, paying 5 per cent, 
custome, which was exacted from them, A little before Agent Hedges ete. arrival 
Mr. Vincent had dispatcht a Vukeel to court, who was proceeded as far as Pattana 
when Mr. Pittin the Crown arriv’d, upon whose arrivall Mr. Vincent orders the 
Vukell to stay there till further order. When it was made known to the said Agent 
Hedges that there was a Vukeel going to court, he, having a design to go to Daeca, 
pleads the great expence, hath it collected, and calls a Consultation and there 
aggravates the expence and lenght of time etc,, as may be seen in a Consultation 
September 25,1682. And having framed his designs to serve himself, as well in that 
particular as many others, he dissembled matters so artificially that an honest mind 
could not entertain any thought of his hypocrisy ; but it appeard by the event that to 
serve himself was his design, and therefore the Vuckeel was remanded back. And to 
Dacca the said Agent goes and spends near 50,000 rs. and only obtains 7 months time 
(we giving in bills of entry at Hugly of all goods shipt off) to try what could be done 
in the procuring a phirmaunde (but did no more towards it then to trust the Nabobs 
promise to write oh our behalf); and if a phirmaund cold not be procur’d in said 7 
months then he yeilded to pay custome etc.; and give [gave?] the security of a 
merchant at Dacca (which trap it was thought was laid for him), into whose hands was 
deposited 20,000 rs. for counter security. After the 7 months was some time expired 
and no phirmaund came, the said merchant (into whose hands was deposited the 
20,000 rs,) paies the custome upon the tallicaes [talika] (or bills of etitry), which were 
giveing [sic] during the said 7 months, which was for the goods that went home per 
Defence and Socrety etc,: the depositing the 20,000 rs. being a contrivance to draw into 
the fact, that they might have it entered into the Kings books that we had yeilded to 
pay custome and so be a president for the future, presidents in all cases being what 
these people build greatly upon, which they always plead as we do prescriptions in 
England. This paying of custome, although it was endeavoured to be hid by the 
Agent, yet it was rumored, and I told the Agent I heard that custom was paid : which 
as appeared afterwards was a real truth, yet he the said Agent denyed it with 
the greatest aservation, Before the next shipping I told him again I heard that the 
merchant had paid the custome ; the Agent still denyed it. After the Prudent Mary 
and the Herbert was gone, I told him I heard custome was paid for what we had given 
our tallicas for in 1683. He still denyed, and the said Agent in the first generall by the 
Golden Fleece, at a Consultation, by reading the letters being put hard to it, with great 
asservation affirme [s] that custome was not paid, when 2 yeares successively he knew 
it was paid, the 20,000 rs. being a cover to the design; but before the Golden Fleece 
went away, in a second generall he acknowledges custom was paid for the 2 years past, 
and writes so to the Honourable Company, So that now 8 years successively custom 
hath been paid for what goods hath been entered ; and that which is of vast prejudice 
to the ‘Honourable Company, in that as well as in other respects, is Mr. Davis 
his offering to pay custom,-as 4 motive to the procuring the Nabobs perwanna and his 
protection ; who hath procured a perwanna upon those tearms, to build factories in, 
any place in Bengalla ; and-these Governours' will not understand any difference of parties 
‘Of the English, pretending more right one then the other, 
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Dhupkhal: see dhonitar. 

Dhurah : the middle-sized dove. Cf. kow? and kamloa. Kangra Gloss. 

Dhiri: thick mist or cloud. Kangra Gloss, 

Dhurna, dhurach, vhaneré : a large spcon in which dhiip is burnt. Simla Hills. 

Dhusra: a kind of maize with light yellow cobs intermixed with white grains. Of. dhusr;s 
and dagh. Jullundur §. R., p. 122. 

Diala: dayaéli= dayél, 

Diaépan jag: a movable festival, observed when any man is desirous of holding it. 
Brahmans are feasted and given clothes or money, A person having observed fasts on the isadshé, 
Ram-naumi, janm-ashtmié days ceases do so after performing a di@pan jag. Simla Hills, 

Dibar: ill-drained low-lying land of poor quality, often water-logged. Cf. chakn. Hoshiarpur 
S. R., p. 70. 

Dihalh : a larze mango fruit. Inside like eurds dahi) and not stringy. Hoshiarpur S. R., 
p. 15. 

Dihar: s. m. a holiday, festival. 

Diklu : the marten cat. Kangra Gloss, 

Dikra: son. Bauria argot. 

Dinga : a rake with long iron teeth. Cf. phdora. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 162. 

Dip, dap: a fish trap, consisting of a tashet with a smali hole at the top ; bait is put into it 
to attract fish. Kangra Gloss. 

Dipi: a small bridge (Libul), see trangar?. 

Ditta : p.-part of deud. 

Diudhi: dihudi=deudhi, 

Diva ; a2 metal or earthen lamp. Sirmir trans-Girt, 

Diwa4ri: a little door or passage through a wall. Kangra Gloss. 

Doda: a cotton pod, p. 325. 

Dodhar: (1) a house occasionally lived in to cultivate land at a distance from one’s own 
house; (2) the house (2) where cattle go to graze on certain hills, 

Dodhia : a small mango fruit, white inside like milk (didh). Hoshiirpur 8. R., p. 16. 

Doerah: a milk pot. Sirmétr trans-Girt, 

Dogar : 8 good omen:—two water pots, one on top of the other. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 154. . 

Dohar : see dhowdr. , 

Donki: a small mango fruit, with a strong taste of turpentine. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 15, 

Dohki: a big spoon. Sirmir trans-Girtf. | 

Dohli: a grant of land set apart rent-free for the benefit of a temple, mosque or shrine, or 
a piece of land given rent-free to a pandit or other member of a religious order, Gurgaon 8S, R, 
1883, p. 88. 

Dohlidar : a holder of a doAli, ¢. v. Gurgaon S. R. 1883, p. 88. 

Dohr : a large fine blanket. Sirmir cis-Girt. 

Pohra: a man who puts the bundle of canes between the rollers. Hoshiarpur S. Ru, p. 82. 

Dohru: a ladle for oil, ght, &c. Kangra Gloss. 

Dolendhi: the day after the Holi festival. Cf. phé@y. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 150. 

Dolera: a wooden spoon with which gur is ladled out. Iarnal S. R. 1880, p. 182. 

Dhongir : salvadora oleoides. Cf. fal. Gurgaon 8. R. 1883, p. 12. 

Dongwar: a cut male sheep under 4 years of age—see under dred. 

Dopahri: breakfast—see under datiali. 
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Dori : a gown worn by women in winter ; it covers the whole body, fitting close under the neck. 
Kangra 8. R., p. 45. 

Dosahi: a loose rich soil, quite as productive as the Roki, for being lighter, all agricultural 
processes, ploughing, levelling and hoeing, are more easily carried on, and from its lightness the 
land 15 not so readily encumbered with weeds. Gujranwala 8. R., p. 25. 

Dotli: a term used in Kullu to describe the grazing grounds round the villages. Rirra is also 
used, Kangra Gloss. 

Dotri: a young ewe which has not yet lambed—see under bhed. 

Drabbar: a smooth grassy place or lawn. Dray is a species of grass. Kingra Gloss, 

Drap: a species of grass. 

Drirkar : a village official, always a Gaddi by caste, who collected the langokérd (q. v.). 

Drain: see dariin. : 

DuérwA4la: a menial who goes with the bridegroom, at the time of marriage—fr. dudr, a 
door also called putriar. Churah. Mono.: p. 107. 

Dibh : a grass (cynodon dactylon). Karnal 8. R,, p. 13. 

Dubbain (s. f.): a great friend of, 

Dubkia: a diver. Cf. chaikan and dabolia. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 159. 

Duchab: a low grass, which remains green all the year round and is eaten by cattle, it has 
long spreading roots which cover the ground in all directions and are difficult to eradicate, Sirsa 
S. R. 1883, p. 14. 

Dudharchar op&ht: a tenant-farmer residing in another village, Cf. hal chdk, bhatri, and 
oprd, Kangra S. R, Review, p. 8. 

Dudhi: a white beardless wheat. Cf, dudh khdni, Ludhiana S. R, 1383, p. 113. 

Dudh khéni: a white beardless wheat. Cf. dudhi. Ludhiana §. R. 1883, p. 113, 

Dadni: a milk pail. Jullundur 8. B., p. 61. 

Dugar: a sorcerer, see under den, 

Duhni: a milk-pot:=doerah, Sirmfir cis.Giri: 

Dulh&; bridegroom, -an, bride, wife. 

Daina: a vessel made of pottery, smaller than the ghara, for dipping water. Cf. thilia and 
ghartu. Karnal S, R, 1880, p. 121. 

Dunun: wasan;a garlic, Simla S, R., p 46, 

Dunggén : the ears of jowdr and bdjra. Sirsa 8, R. 1888, p. 252. 

Dupatera : a one-stringed musical instrament. Péinygi. (Dopitra), 

Durri: a fish (Pseudeutropins mitchelti). Karnal 8, R., p. 8. 

Dwar: adoor. Sirmar. 

Dwatan, or dehl: the beam on the floor between the door-posts on which the door shuts. 
Kangra Gloss. 

Ehhari: lit. a fly flap; a blue flag on the top of the shrine of 
the snake-kings), Karnal S, R. 1880, p. 152. 

Ek hal ka s4jji: a man who has contributed a full plough. Karnal S. R,, p. 112. 

Bkar: a sugarcane, which resembles dhawlu (whiter, thicker and rath 
only with dark colourel lings, the peel is harder, and there is less juice. 

Farolta : a small basket for holding grain. Simla S. R., p. 45. 

Firohi(?): afine, Kangra S.R., p. 68, 

Fit chalné ; to keep along a hill-side—see under gunh. 

G&ba: a bud of the jowdr. Karnal S, R. 1880, p. 187. 

Gabhir=gambhir :an ulcer, syn. adgih. 

Gad: amud pillar. Sirsa S. R, 1883, p. 318. 


the giiga pir (the greastest of 


er more easily peeled) 
Hoshiarpur 8, R., p. 79, 
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this point, however, the story runs right off the rails—how far may be seen by comparing the 
following extract from a letter addressed to the East India Company by their President and 
Council at Surat under date of January 3,1645 (India Office Records: O.C. 1305), which gives 
the true story of Boughton’s deputation to Agra. In excusing themselves for making a larger 
demand than usual for medical stores, the President and his colleagues explain that an unexpected 
call has been made upon their resources in this line :— 

« Assalant Ckaune, a very great Umbra [umard@], gratious with the King and our very good 
freind, haveing long importuned us to supply him with [a] chirurgeon, wee consider- 
inge how advantageous itt may be unto you, and haveinge a fitt oportunity, one Gabriel 
Boughten, late chirurgeon of the Hopewell, being thereunto very well yualifyed and 
being willinge to stay, wee have thought fittinge t>» designe him to that service ; wheree 
with Assal [aut] Ckaune is soe well pleased that lately, when Mr. Turner was to leave 
Agra, he accompanyed Mr, Tash and Mr. Turner to the King, who honord them more 
then ordinary in a long conference he held with them, dismissing them with vests, and 
sending unto the President a firman and dagger; which not being vett received, wee 
know not what the former may import® or the latters valew, but shall hereafter 
advise.” 

As will be seen, nothing is here said about the accident to the Princess Jahdndra, which, 
according to our narrative, was the immediate cause of Bonghton’s journey to Agra; on 
the contrary, we find that Asalat Khin (not Asad Khan, who was quite a different person) had long 
been importunate for an English doctor—doubiless to attend to his own infirmities—and that only 
the difficulty of finding one who could be spared, and who was willing to accept the employment, 
had prevented an earlier compliance with his desires. Moreover, apart from this evidence, it has 
been pointed out by Yule and others that the fire-accident occurred early in 1644—nearly a year 
before Boughton was despatched; while in any case, as the Couré was then ai Delhi, it would have 
been impossible to procure a European surgeon from Surat in time to be of any real service. We 
must conclude, therefore, that this part of the story is incorrect; and it is noteworthy that 
Bowrey’s slightly earlier version (quoted below) says not a word about Boughton having had 
anything to do with the cure of the Princess. Further, in neither of them is it asserted that 
any jarméin was granted to Boughton by the Emperor. 

We next find the English surgeon at the court of Shah Shuji, who was then in charge of the 
province of Bengal. Asalat Khan is said to have died in 1647; and this may have been the cause 
of Boughton’s seeking a new patron. The account given in the narrative of his having cured a 
member of the Prince’s haram may be accepted as probably correct, especially as it is corroborated 
to some extent by a further traditional account which Sir Henry Yule found in a MS, discourse by 
a Captain who traded in India about 1669-79.7 This account, as printed by Yule (Hedges’ Diary, 
Vol, IIL, p. 188), may here be quoted. After noting that the English were custom-free throughout 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, it proceeds :— 

«“ All which was procured by the ingenuitie of Mr. Gabriel Bowden, one of our owne nation, 
and a very eminent doctor of phisick, sometime doctor in ordinary to the great warriour 














eae 


6 No reference is made to the farm in later letters, but it appears to have been one for which the factors had 
applied, laying down the rates at which their export goods were to be valued at Surat. 

7 The MS, has since been published by the Hakluyt Society under the title of A Geographical Account of the 
Countvies round the Bay of Bengal, 1669 to 1879, by Thomas Bowrey. Sir Richard Temple, who edited the work, 
considered that the passage quoted above was Stewart’s authority for his story of Boughton’s mission; but, apart 
from the notable discrepancies between the two accounts, there is no evidence that Stewart was aware of the 
existence of Bowrey’s manuscript, while on the other hand he expressly acknowledges his indebteduess to the 
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Emir Jewla,8 who toohe a very great affection towards him, and was most courteous 
and free to him. And especially upon a notable cure of his owne lady performed 
(under God) by the doctor, the Nabob, callinge for him, ordered him att that instant 
to demand what he wold have given him or had most likeinge to and it should 
be granted in consideration of his loyal service and care of the best of his familie. The 
doctor, highly surprised with this great person’s generositie, soone considered upon it, 
yett soe as not to be greedy of any present gaine (onely for himselfe), and now in the 
best of time requested that the English nation might settle factories in what parts of the 
kingdomes they pleased, and be free off all duties and customes, which then was four 
per cent. in and the like out for all the goods dealt in. The which was noe sooner 
demanded but as readily granted, with phyrmands in the Persian languadge that the 
English nation should hold that priviledge soe Jonge as they pleased to live and settle in 
these dominions, and many other rewards liberally bestowed upon the doctor (one beinge 
very rare amonge the Mahometants). ” 

It will be observed that the two narratives differ as to the nature of the privileges obtained by 
Boughton, Bowrey’s account representing that they were general to the English, while the other 
implies that they were special concessions to Boughton himself, though they were made to cover 
the transactions of Brookhaven in his first voyage. The latter version is the more likely, and it ig 
supported by a document quoted by Yule (Joc. cit. p, 184) relative to Brookhaven's second visit. 
This is a set of instructions to James Bridgeman and other merchants, whom Brooklaven 
was sending up from Balasore (December, 1650) to start a factory at Hugli; and in them stress is 
laid upon the necessity of obtaining a farmdn from Shih Shoji for trade in Bengal—a clear proof 
that no general concession had yet been obtained from the Prince—and reference is made to certain 
promises received from “Mr. Gabriel Boughton, chirurgeon to the Prince, ” of assistance herein, 
The statement in our narrative that Bridgeman and his colleagues were successful in obtaining the 
desired grant is borne out by a letter from Madras dated January 14, 1652 (0. C. 2246), which 
says that ‘‘ our freinds there [7. e., in Bengal] have bin at the expence of 3,000 rups. at least to 
procure the Princes firmand for free trade in his dominions ; which, if it can bee mainetained in its 
full vigour will in short time quite [%. ¢., quit] the charge.’’ Presumably this was the farmdn that 
was lost by Waldegrave; whereupon a fresh grant was procured by the interlopers Gawton and 
Billidge, 2¢z., the well-known nishdn of April, 1656. 

The loss of the farman is narrated as follows in a letter from Madras to the Company dated 
November 10 and 22, 1656 (0, C. 2579) :— 

“Mr. George Gawton, who hath also settled a factory in Ballasore, with eight or nine 
assistants, and procured a new phirmand for trade, that of Your Worships being lost, 
togither with all the Bay accompts and papers, by Mr. Waldegrave ; who, being very 
sicke at the ships departure, could not come by sea but followed after by land, bringing 
the said phirmand, accompts, etc. with him, without leaving coppies behind in the 
factorie, recommended to the broker Narrana his charge, as hee ought to have done 
(having sent none by the ships) in regard of the dangers incident to soe long a journey 
and the troubles on the way, some of our English ete. people having byn robbd and 
wounded not many months before betweene Verasheroone and Vizagapatam ; which 


8 This is a mistake. Mir Jumla did not come to Bengal until after Boughton’s death, The error may have 
been due to the fact that Mir Jumla, as mentioned later, confirmed Shah Shuja’s grant. 
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last place Mr. Waldegrave, accompanied with Capt. Durson and Thomas Wilson etc 
servants having passed, about two daies journey on this side were sett on by other 
theeves, wounded, and robbed of all about them to their very clothes ; in which disaster 
the said papers were lost, and could never since bee heard of, though Mr. Waldegrave 
himselfe staied some daies behind to make enquiry after them, and Mr. Winter since by 
our order sent purposely others to looke for them.”? 

The date of Boughton’s death is unknown. There is reason to believe that he was still alive 
in January, 1652, when two small vessels, in whose Jading he had an interest, started from Bengal! 
for Persia; but he was certainly dead by the summer of the following year. A letter from Paut 
Waldegrave at Balasore to the President at Surat, dated August 17, 1653 (O.C, 2386), referring 
to this venture, says:— 

“Mr. Boughton had a great share therein, who died in debt to one Churmull, a shroff in 
Puttanah [ Patna], betweene 5 and 6,000 rups. with its interest; and from whome wee 
have often received very many troublesome solicitacions for payment or securitie for 
that debt, hee [Boughton] being then under the nocion of the Companies servant and 
did their bussinegsse in Puttanah that yeare.” 

Other claims were made upon the estate, particularly by William Pitt or Pitts, who had 
married “a Mogullana or Morish woman, the relict of Gabriell Boughton” (0. C. 2610). With this 
glimpse of Boughton’s domestic arrangements we must here take our leave of him. 

It would lead us too far to follow the unknown writer’s account of transactions in Bengal 
subsequent to the viceroyalty of Shah Shuja ; and it must suffice to warn the reader that the dates— 
doubtless given from memory—are approximate merely, and that there is an evident animus on the 
part of the writer (whom we have already guessed to have been Joun Beard) against Agent Hedges, 
It is quite possible, by the way, that the note was penned for the information of President Gyfford, 
who came from Madras to displace Hedges and at his departure lett Beard in charge of the Bengal 
factories. 

We may conclude by citing an interesting passage in the Court Minutes of the East India 
Company, to which attention was first drawn by Sir Richard Temple in his edition of Bowrey’s 
work (p. 284). It is from a report made to the Court on September 4, 1674, by a Committee 
specially appointed to investigate the question of trade in Bengal; and it gives the following account 
(based. it would seem, on hearsay mostly) of the origin of that commerce :— 

We have discussed with Mr. [Shem] Bridges and others concerning the phirmaund 
or patent for trade granted the English by the Prince of Bengala; and we find that it 
was first procured by one Mr. Bowden, a chyrargeon, and gave the English onely a 
libertie to trade, paying custom according to the King’s phirmand, but was altered and 
made to pay noe custom according to the King’s phirmand : that afterwards there was 
another phirmand, thought to be more advantageous to the trade of the English, 
procured by Mr. Gauton and Billidge, by which the English enjoyed the privilege of 
trading custom free (but still according to the King’s phirmand) till the King [sic] 
fled out of Bengal : after which, and in Mr. Trevisa’s time, the Nabob Mozam Cawne 
(formerly called Meere Jumbla) confirmed to. the English the privilege of trading custom 
free, for all goods in and exported, by his perwanna: which privilege was again 
confirmed by Shaster Cawne, the present Nabob of Bengal, in Mr. Blake’s time.” 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES III. 
BY H. A. ROSE, £.C.8. 
(Continued from p. 285.) 


Dhaunchi: wheat liable to smut. Karnal S, B., 1880, p. 189. 

Dhawan: bellows. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 106, 

Dheja : a widower when he marries again. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 183, 

Dheti (4rtocarpus integrifoléa) : the jack-fruit tree. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 13. 

Dhi dhain (fr. dhi—a daughter and dhain or dhaen—a girl of the village). Hence daughters 
of the village are called dhi-dhkaen. Simla Hills. 

Dhihélu : a small earthen pot: a big one is called hdndi, and a middle sized one hdndi. The 
dhihéls used to carry small presents of curds, ghi, &c., which a man takes to a friend or a patron’s 
house when he goes to visit him. Kangra Gloss. 

Dhingan4 : adj. violent, forcible. 

Dhing-dhingane: willy-nilly. P., D.. p. 308. 

Dhingiaria: a peacock. Bauria argot. 

Dhingon jori: Panjabi Dicty, p. 809. 

Dhingra: buckwheat (Cajanus bicolor), Cf. urhur and hundt, Kangra S. R., p. 25, 

Dhinkar : a hedge of thorny bushes. Karnal §, R., 1880, p. 171. 

Dhingari; a potsherd, Panj. Dy. p. 809, 

Dhokkha: danger, Jb. p. 310. 

Dhok marna: to jom the hands palm to palm and raise them to the forehead ‘in salutation, 
Karnal 8. R., 1880, p, 144. | 

Dhol: e& dhol: a term applied to a turn of the whole water of a kul ; “itis my dhol.” When 
water is divided, the term would not be used. Dhol dena, to divert a stream into another channel, 
Kangra Gloss, 

Dhola: a pair of scanty drawers worn by a bride. Karnal §. R., 1880, p. 180. 

Dhon : a tree whose leaves afford fodder. Kangra 8, R. (Lyall), p. 38. 

Dhond: the big wood pigeon. Kangra Gloss. 

Dhonitar ; dhup khdl : a dhobi’s ghdt or place for washing’ clothes, 

Dhonsti: adrummer, Kaéngra §. R,, p. 92, 

Dhontu: bellows. Sirmiir cis-Girt. 

Dhotin: a woman. Ludhiana §. R., 1883, p. 150. 

Dhouru : a tambourine, Of. dhad. Ludhiana S. B., 1883, p. 70. 

Dhowiér: dohir, dofaslé land, as opposed to biésand ; applied to rice land in which wheat is 
sown to be followed by rice: when left fallow, it would ‘be called bisand. Kangra Gloss. 

Dhuan : an order of Uilds?s, Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 35. 

Dhukar : a variety of coarse, hardy rice sown on dry land, Kangra S. R., p. 26. 

Dhunch ; a censer ( 7 fr, dhip, incense)—used in Pangi. 

Dhunka: a large double-stringed bow with which ginned cotton is scutched, Cf. pinan. 
Karnal S. R. 1889, p, 183, | 


Dhap : the plant Dolomtora macreocephala, used as incense in India and China. Kangra 
8. R. (Lyall), p. 96, 

Dhiip-dip : ‘incense and light;’ gh, gugal, certain leaves, spices, ete., are mixed together to 
make dh %p and put on the fire to make an odorous smoke, Dip is a light, generally a wick burning 
ghi. Dhéip is offered to a deota and the place illuminated with dfp. Simla Hills, 
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From what I have gathered by searching into the rice and tenor upon which the 
Honourable Company have had and held their priviledges, and how now it stands with 
them, I shall note a few things as follows, viz, :— 

ist That Shaw-Sujah, that first granted the English those priviledges they enjoyed, had by 
his father the government and all the revenues of Bengall and Orisa given him, and 
therefore might have [given ?] those priviledges as a right to the first English, but it 
could last no longer then his time. 

2. That the Emperour hath never given any phirmaund (a phirmaund is an edict or law) 
but what is directed to the Governours at Suratt, the translate of which I have given 
your Honoar. 

8. Yet notwithstanding in the time of the severall Nabobs and Duans we have had the 
priviledges continued from time to time till anno 1682, with much strugling and 
great bribes. 

4. That the Emperour hath given his order to the Duan that he shall take 34 per cent. of 
the English, according as it is paid at Surrat, except we bring a rewanna that custom 
is paid there. 

5. That the Duan cann’t dispence with the Kings order ; and the said Duan that now 
is, is a devout Musselman that will take no present to the value of a flower. 

6. That custome hath been paid this 3 years according to Agent Hedges agreement with 
the Nabob, that if a phirmaun@ could not be procured in 7 months then he should 
pay it. 

That the Dutch upon all occasions excite the Governours to take custom of us, alleadg- 
ing their case, whom they (as they say) have a3 much reason to be free of custom 
as the English, and yet pay 4 per cent, 

8, That Mr. Vincent, and after him Captain Alley paying custome, and at last Mr. Davis 
offering to pay 33 per cent., if they might have the Nabobs perwanna, which was 
granted in the name of the Ld. Lumly,5 was of great prejudic to the Honourable 
Company in this affair, 

Since our present concern with this narrative is confined to its version of the Boughton legend, 
as current in Bengal about 1685, we shall say little or nothing regarding its other contents, except 
to note that they afford some grounds for thinking that the author was John Beard, who became 
Agentin Bengal in October, 1684, and died at Hugli in the following August. Whoever he was, as 
regards the earlier part of the story he probably depended on hearsay, and in certain details his 
information was demonstrably inaccurate. The opening date, for instance, is wrong. Andrew 
Cogan (here called Cockaine) was not Agent on the Coromandel Coast until the autumn of 1639; 
and it was in August, 1643, that the Hopewell (with Cogan on board) sailed from Madras for 
Bantam, where she arrived in the following November, 

Assuming that, as our narrative declares, Boughton sailed with Cogan from Madras, the 
question arises whether he merely joined the ship at that place, or whether he had taken part in her 
earlier cruises. The former theory is more consonant with the text; but the entire absence of any 
reference in the extant records to his being employed on shore at Madras rather favours the view that 
he had been the ship’s surgeon froin the start, though no trace of his appointment can be found in 
the home records of the Company. On this hypothesis, it will be of interest to note that 
the Hopewell sailed from the Down on the last day of 1641, with Andrew Trumball as her master, 
and Francis Day in charge of her cargo. She was bound for Fort St. George, and duly reached that 


“a 


5 This must have been the nobleman who was created Baron Lumley (in the peerage of England) in 1681, 
Viscount Lumley in 1689, and Earl of Scarbrough in 1590. He was probably a patron of the notorious 
interloper Alley, whose ship was named the Lumley Castle. 
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the Bay of Bengal, where she spent three months, returning to Madras in December. On the 80th of 
that month she departed fur Gombroon in Persia, arrived there in March, and got back to Madras 
on May 19,1643. There had been continual disputes between Day and Tramball, and charges of 
cruelty were brought against the latter by many of the officers and crew, with the result that the 
Agent and Council at Fort St, George ordered the master on shore and sent the ship down the 
coast to Tranquebar without him. On her return (August 1643) Trumball was reinstated ; but 
this produced a fresh hubbub, and Day positively refused to venture on board again. At last 
a solution was found for the difficulty : Cogan himself took command of the vessel for the voyage 
to Bantam, while Day remained at Fort St. George as Agent in his place. The scanty records of 
the time include several documents relating to the charges against Trumball. One of these 
(O. C. Duplicates, No. 1824) contains the latter’s answer, in June, 1643, to certain accusations 
made by Day (not now extant), which evidently alleged, among other things, that the master had 
used the surgeon of the Hopewell ‘in a cruell horrid manner.’ To this Trumball replied that :— 

‘Tt is not soe, But the above said chirurgion havinge caused my servant to enter 8 pound 
in the pursers books to him for curinge (as he said) the runninge of the reynes, I 
questioned with him why he would have any dealinge with him that was my servant 
and not let me know of it, and to cause him to enter any money, which he, beinge 
another mans servant, could not doe. I said moreover, if he [had] acquainted me with 
it, I would have made him satisfaction. His reply [was] now it was entred in the booke, 
he had satisfaction. Whereupon I demanded whose the medecines were that he did 
use. He tould me the Company didlay them in for his use. I tould him, if the 
Company did lay them in for his use, yet they did not permitt him to sel] them at such 
high rates. He made me answere verie proudly he would make what rates he thought 
fitt, and that it did not belonge to me to examine him in those particulers. I further 
asked him why he caried the medecines ashore now wee had noe sicke men there. He 
replied I should never know; which mov’d me, seeinge his infinite pride, to strike him 
3 or 4 blowes with an inch rope; which I thinke was roe more then I might doe.’’ 

Farther on in the same document Trumball alludes to his having on another occasion ‘* had 
some words’’ with the surgeon, who had refused to come near him, though his foot was giving him 
“‘extreame paine.” There is also a reference to some complaint that Trumball sent his sick men ashore 
at Balasore without seeing that they had proper shelter and food; in reply to which he protests 
that he left the matter in the hands of the “chirurgion,” who “ never asked any thinge of me; but 
(as afterward I knew) tooke care to gett his owne chest and lumber into the boate.’’ In none of 
these instances, however, is the name of the surgeon given; and go, unless some further evidence is 
forthcoming, it must remain doubtful whether they really relate to Boughton or to some predecessor 
of his. 

After this digression, we return to our examination of the narrative. The Hopewell sailed 
from Bantam for England in January, 1644, under the command of Captain Yates (not Gage); but 
she had not got far on her way when she was forced by bad weather and her leaky condition to put 
into the Island of Mauritius. There, as stated in the narrative, she met the Dolphin, which had 
left Surat at the beginning of the year and had likewise been badly damagelinastorm, After 
refitting as best they could, the two ships went on to Madagascar and the Comoros; but then, 
finding themselves in no condition to complete the voyage to Europe, they made their way to Surat, 
which was reached in September, 1644, 

Thus far the narrative appears to bein the main correct, though it must be confessed that in 


the extant records no trace can be found of Boughton’s participation in the voyage, At 
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Gada: coarse unbleached country cotton cloth, Sirsa 1888, p. 155. 
Gadal: a beam fixed to the vertical axis of the horizontal cogged wheel of a Persian well, to 
which the bullocks are yoked. Karnal 8. R. 1880, p. 160. 
GAdal: fine mud. Karndl S. R. 1880, p, 186. 
Gaddi: a reddish insect which preys on the inside leaf of the arrow, thus stopping all growth. 
Ch sira. Jullundur S.R., p. 119. 
Gaddi: a sheaf, or man’s load of rice in straw. K&ngra Gloss, 
Gadel: asnake (Bungarus fasciatus). Cf, raond, Jullundur S. R., p. 12. 
GaAda-vand : see ¢arophid. 
Gadwala: afelloe. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 158. 
Gadwéala: a kind of brick, Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 159. 
GAéhi, gat: a bear (Kull), chidha g4i, black bear—see under béli, 
Gahi; a recess or shelf in a wall; dla is the common term. Kangra Gloss, 
Gahr; the sides of the high Himalayas, from the upper limit of the forests down to the graz- 
ing grounds about the highest villages, also a sheep-run in such a locality opposed to nigdhr, q. v. 
also called kundli. WKéangra Gloss. 
GAi ki pain: the superstition under which cows and oxen were exempted from grazing-tax. 
Kangra S. R, p. 24. 
Gaira: asmall bundle of corn. Karnal S. R., p. 117. 
Gal lipatn& : to embrace. 
Gal-peri,—e : a disease of the throat: D.G. Khan. Syn. sanghri. 
Gala: a share or portion, as in ek-gdla pani, one allowance or share of water from a canal: ek- 
géla ghd, one feed of hay for an ox. Kangra Gloss, 
Galana : to speak or say. Kangra Gloss. 
Galen (Gadi): any place where rocks and boulders lie in masses one over the other, 
a moraine. Kéngra Gloss. 
Ga‘i: the curved bearing of the beam of a sugar press, to which the oxen are fastened, 
Karnal §, R. 1880, p. 161. 
Galla: a hail-storm. Cf. golz Ludhidns S, R, 1883, p. 125. 
Galota : a reel or spindleful of spun cotton (Malwa). 
Gamina: a messenger. Karnal S. R., p, 118. 
Gamro: village. Bauria argoi, 
Gand: a part ofa plough. Jullundur S. R., p, 109. 
Gandala: an iron for digging holes. Cf. bhuti. Hoshiarpur S, R,, p. 72. 
Gandhi: a grass (Andropogon), Karnal S. R., p. 13. 
Gandmal: the worst combination of stars at a child’s birth. Ludhiina S. R. 1883., 
ied 
. Gandra: a grass found in ponds and depressions, very valuable for thatching and brooms : 
syns. jhund and pani (anathenum mudrécatam): Rohtak. 
Ganlaha: a small chopper, with a long handle, used to cut ap sugar-cane iuto lengths. 
Kangra Gloss. 
Ganna: thick or close, as of a wood ; opposed to birla, scanty or scattered. Kangra Gloss. 
. Ganthil: a kind of grass, (eleustne flagedlifera, Cf. bhobriya, chiméar and kharimi‘ar). 
Karnal 8. R., p. 13. 
Gaopun: an offering of acow. Sirsa 5. R. 1883, p. 145. 
Gar: a scar or slip of part ofa hill-side, ZAdis also used, Kangra Gloss, 
Garakha: thunder. Kangra Gloss. 
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Garehi: a fish (Ophiocephalus gachua). Karnal 8. R., p. 8. 
Garent: a glacier (Gadi), Kangra Gloss. 
Garh: a panofclay. Karnal 8. R. 1880, p. 159, 
Garhina, gorhakara: tle site where a house once stood—see under ghinddra. 
Garhi: a small outlying hamlet in the village area in which are settled cultivators who 


| 





till the surrounding land. Of. méjra. Karnal 8, R., p. 76. 
Gharib chara : a form of sargudhi marriage amonz the poor——an inexpensive form. Churah. 
Garna (carissa dijusz): Kangra 8. R., Lyall, p. 33. 
Garoi: a worm. Kéangra Gloss. 
Garri: one who plays the dopétra, an instrument like a violin with only one string or wire, 
played with both hands on the string in Charah and other parts. 
Garraé : roan (of a horse). 
Garana: an insect destrustive to sugarcane. Hoshidrpur S. R., p, 81. 
Gash: heavy rain (Kulli). K&ngra Gloss, 
Gat: a bundle—see under gutta. 
Gatara : a numerous class who make a livelihood by baying corn in villages and carrying 
it on their backs iuto towns and selling it. Kangra Gloss, from gat, q. », 
Gatta: a sheaf (of corn); a faggot of (wool) a truss (of hay). A bundle of anything 
wrapped in cloth is called a gat, Kangra Gloss. 
Gauhin: a small tree (Premnaz mucronata): of no use except for firewood. Hoshiarpur 
S. R., p. 13. 
Gaula: the crown of the sngarcane. WKarn'l S. R. 183), p, 181. 
Gaun : the inclined plane on which the oxen run down from a well. Karnal 8. R, 1880, 
p. 161. 
Gawdanr: a pulse (Dolichos psoraloides). Karnal 8. R. 1880, p. 179. 
Gehna: mortgage. Karnél 8. R., p. 111. 
Gelar : a child born of a woman to her former husband=pichhlag. Karnal 8. R., p. 100. 
Gena (? Gakna): ajewel. Karnal 8, R. 1880, p. 125, 
Genr: a disease of the stomach. D. G. Khan. 
Gesla: a flail. Cf. kutka. Karnil 8S, R. 1880, p. 173. 
Ghachol: confusion or an erroneous account. Kangra Gloss. 
Ghai; a large seine used in very deep water. Karnal 8S. R., p. 7. 
Ghalua : a dip or depression ina ridge. Kangra Gloss. 
Ghale: Field pease ; very little grown: eaten as ddl syn-halao. Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 89. 
Ghan : a hammer for breaking stones. Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 45. 
Ghan: a bundle of canes of sizes made up to be put in the sugar-press at once. Gannedi 
ghin. Kangra Gloss. 
Ghand&ra: the ruins of a house; the place where a house stood is called garhdna or 
garhakara, if no walls remain standing. Kangra Gloss. : 
Ghanitta = gur or deva: a man through whom a deota’s spirit speaks; a functionary 
of a deota, Chamba... 
Ghar: the house of a rich man, Sirmir, 
Gh&ra: a tenant who pays half the proluce asrent. Of. adighdri. Churih. 
Gharethrai: a wooden frame on which earthen vessels are kept. Jullondur S. R:, p. 60. 
Gharia; a vessel made of pottery, smaller than the ghara, for dipping in water. Cf. thiléa 
and dima. Karnal 8. R. 1880, p. 121. 
Ghar jawai: a custom, whereby a sonless man settles his daughter’s husband (sawd?)} in 
his house, as his-heir. Karnal 8. R., p. 101. 
Gharti: ahandmill. Bauria argot. 
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Ghartrti: a cradle on ropes which serves as a bridge. Jhiila is used for both this and 
a rope suspension bridge, Kéingra Gloss. 

Ghat: husked barley. Sirsa 8. R, 1888, p. 153. 

Ghatti: the sand which comes ont in lamps mixed with pieces of clay and kankar when 
digging awell. Ludhiina S. Rh. 1583, p. 98. 

Ghazimard: violent death. Cf. apgat. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 153. 

Ghidhi: past of ghinnand, take. 

Ghiu: = gheu 390. 

Ghi gundoli: fenugreek (Luffa). Kangra S. R., p. 25. 

Ghighiénna: to implore, beseech. 

Ghimgat: the bosses and chains fastened to the front of the orna so as to fall over the 
face. Karn4l S. R. 1880, p. 125. . 

Ghona, ghoena: to mount, ascend; ghsigia, gone up. Kangra Gloss. 

Ghoro: a horse, Banria a7got. 

Ghorru: an inferior sort of sugarcane, having many joints anda great deal of leaf at 
the top, very hard ani yielding much less juice than the others. Ludhiana S. R, 1883, 
p. 110. 

Ghtan: an instrument used for scaring animals. The mouth of asmall earthen pot is 
covered with leather, a hole is made in the bottom of the pot and another in the leather, and 
through these holes a thong is passed. The latter being pulled backwards and forwards 
through the pot (in which some water is put), makes a terrifying sound. Of. hingd. 
Jullundur 8. R., p, 108. 

Ghagi: ashroud. Cf. guji. Karnfl 8S. R. 1880, p. 136. 

Ghtki (s. f.) : insensibility, the state of being sound asleep. 

Ghuln4&: to blow (as wind). Amritsar 392. 

Ghunda; a veil,—hhard karnd to lift the veil of a bride after the wedding, done first by 
the mother-in-law. Churah. 

Ghupa: a sieve for cleaning rice, Simla S, R., 1883, p, £4. 

Ghura;: ogling. Ludhiana, 

Ghuaral (on): acattle-shed. Kangra. 

Gidann&: causal of girnd ; sce Gaddnnd (P. D. p. 397). 

Giddh ; not Gh, 

Gihin : wheat. Simla 5S. R.,, 1888, p. 39. 

Gilra : a goitered man. Kangra Gloss. 

Girfe para: itis raining. Bauria ergot, 

Girjh : a vulture. 

Girri: a heavy wooden roller. Of. dd. Karnal 5. R. 1880, p. 162. 

Git&: s. m.,a pebble, p. 400. 

Goa: the serow deer ; jingdl is also used, and ydmu in Kulli, Kangra Gloss. 

Gobi: a kind of tobacco stronger than dese (a kind of tobacco) and more popular. 
Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 77, 

Gochani: mixed crop of wheat and barley. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 193. 

Gochni:a mixture of wheat and grain grown together. Rohtak. 

Géd lia: adopted. Ludhiana S, RB, 1883, p. 314. 

Godal ; a thorny bush ; it is weighted with clods and drawn over the land to remove the - 
grass and weeds, Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 168, 

Goglais; a variety of cobra. Jullundur 8S. R., p. 12. 

Gohéra: a yard in which grass or straw is stacked, Kangra Gloss. 
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Gonarah : a hedged enclosure outside a village, ia which the manure heaps are kept and 


the women bake the cowdung fuel. 


Cf. warah. 


Ludhiana 8, R. 1888, p. 64. 


Gohr: the real gor is the road by which the cattle leave the houses to go out grazing. 
li is the big road in and ont of a hamlet, and runs between fences. Kangra Gloss. 
Gohra: a large mango fruit, round like the balls made up of cleaned cotton. Hoshiarpur 


S.R., p. 15. 


Gohral, gohrdn, a cattleshed. Kéangra Gloss. 
Gohth: a place where sheep are penned or collected for the night in the high ranges. 


Kangra Gloss. 


Goiy’, gongmo (Spiti) : snow pheasant—see gulind. 


Of, dhdkri. 
Cf. galla. 


Gokrai; a grass. 
Gola: a hail-storm. 


(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Oxford, 13th June 1911. 

In the June number of this Journal, p. 170, 
there is a Valuable note by Professor K. B. 
Pathak on the historical implications in the 
passage of Vamana’s Kévydlankdra stira-vritit, 
which he quotes. Ina footnote you rightly draw 
attention to an earlier note of M. M. Haraprasad 
SAstri on the same subject. As to the implica- 
tions, I am disposed, in the main, to agree with 
Professor Pathak’s interpretation of the pass- 
age, that it contains a reference to the accession 
(jito bhiépatih) of Chandragupta IT’s son, Kumé- 
ragupta, I have no prints or manuscripts of 
Vamana’s work at hand, but it would seam that 
M. M. Harapraséd’s reading of Subandhu is a 
mere conjecture, not supported by any manu- 
script evidence, The manuscript reading Vastw- 
bandhu is obviously a clerical error for Vasuban- 
dhu. As to M. M. Haraprasad’s objection that 
‘*a, Buddhist monk would not accept office” (of 
minister), does the term sdchivya, in the verse 
cited by Vamana, necessarily refer to the minis- 
terial office? May it not simply mean “‘compa- 
nionship” or *‘ friendship ”’ ? 

But what concerns me more immediately is a 
point that arises out of Professor Pathak’s inter- 
pretation. The verse, as translated by him, does 
not name the person to whom it refers. Is that 
a probable thing in a verse which refers to a 
person as “deserving congratulations on the 
success of his efforts”? One does not usually 
congratulate a person anonymously. It appears 
to me that M. M. Harapraséd Sastri is right in 
taking the term Chandraprakéga to be the name 
of the son of Chandragupta. But, then, what is 
the relation of this Chandraprakaééa to Kuméra- 
gupta? M. M. Haraprasdi suggests the hypo- 
thesis that Chandragupta II had two sons, and 
that upon his death a civil war broke out between 
the two brothers, in which however Kuméragupta 


was successful. This is quite possible; but so 
far as I know, there is no known historical 
evidence of any sort in support of it. And, in any 
case, the verse itself would seem to indicate that, 
if there was such a civil war of the two brothers, 
Chandraprakésa was successful. For the verse 
says of him that he was hkritdrtha-srama, i. e, 
successful in his endeavour. What endeavour ? 
On the hypothesis, one naturally thinks of Chan- 
d ‘aprakdsa’s endeavour to secure the succession 
as against his brother Kumaragupta. Here one - 
must observe the word sampruti (now), in the verse. 
That word suggests an early date after the death 
of Chandragupta IT, and M.M Harapras4l1 might 
reply that Chandraprakagv’s success was quite 
transitory, and was soon superseded by that of 
Kumaragupta, But is there any reil need for the 
hypothesis? Is itnos much simpler to suppose 
that Chandragupta’s son was known as Chandra- 
prakaS8a, before, upon his succession to the throne, 
he assumed the regnal name of Kumiaragupta? 
Only upon this alternative hypothesis, the phrase 
kritdrtha-érama, successful in his endeavour, yields 
no satisfactory meaning. What was his endea- 
vour in that case? Possibly there may be some, 
now not intelligible, explanation of it on the 
alliterations of the two phrases kritadhiydm and 
kritdrtha-srama. 

On either hypothesis, however, we have the 
result of the fixation of the date of the compo- 
sition of the verse within a brief interval, imme- 
diately after Chandragupta’s death, either before 
Chandraprakésa was displaced by his brother 
Kumiaragupta, or before Chandraprakasa assumed 
the regnal name Kumaragupta; that is to say, 
the date would be 413 A.D., to adopt Mr. Vincent 
Smith’s chronology. 


A. F, Rupo_r HOERNLE. 
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EARLY SOUTH INDIAN FINANCE. 
BY C. HAYAVADANA RAO, B.A., B.L., F.B.A.I. (Lonpon), MADRAS. 


[It need not surprise anybody if no systematic attempt, on the lines of Mr. Thomas? well-known 
brochure on Moghul finance, has yet been made in regard to the revenue finance of the dynasties 
that have successively held sway over Southern India. Southern India has been fortunate, however, 
in the preservation of its ancient records, which consist mainly of lithic inscriptions, coins and palm 
leaf MSS. These and the writings of Huropean travellers and missionaries in later times afford 
the necessary material for studying in some detail this important subject. What is presented here 
is, however, nothing more than a mere attempt in this field of inquiry ; and I would fain see others, 
more able and more learned, take it up and throw fresh or additional light on it. I may here add 
that the present paper is an amplification of a brief note, now incorporated in the Imperial Gazetteer 
(Madras, Vol. I, p. 90), which I supplied, some time back, to Mr. W. Francis, I.C.S., formerly 
Superintendent of Gazetteer Revision in Madras and now Collector of Malabar. 


I.—The Cholas. 


Of all the early rulers in Southern India, the Cholas are the only ones of whom anything 
definite is known. They are mentioned, together with the Pandyas and Keralas, of whom we know 
as yet very little, as independent rulers as early as the 3rd century B. C. in the Agoka inscriptions.! 
During the 11th and the following two centuries A. D., they ruled over the whole of what is now 
known as the Madras Presidency, the Provinces of Coorg and Mysore and the northern portion of 
Ceylon. The principal sources of their revenue are spoken of in their inscriptions as being of two 
kinds—external and internal. The former probably included all taxes on imports and octroi 
duties, and the latter all other kinds of revenue, besides the land tax. The other kinds of revenue 
included tax in money; the share of the village watchman ; the share of the Karnam or yillage 
accountant; the unripe fruit in Kértiggai; the tax on looms; the tax on trade; the tax on oil 
mills; the tax on goldsmiths; the dues on animals and tanks ; the tax on water courses; tolls; 
tax on castes; the tax on weights; the fine for rotten drugs; the tax on bazaars; the salt tax ; 
fishing rent; hedge tax ; tax on collecting rents; and a good many others that have not yet been 
made out.2 There were besides collected a number of fines and other unnamed minor taxes and 
rents.2 With this may be compared “ the variety of vexatious taxes ” imposed by Chikkadévaraja, 
the greatest king of Mysore, in order to supplement the usual one-sixth share of the produce. Some- 
what similar are the taxes recommended by Manu in his well-known Laws. The chief source, 
however, of state income was that derived from land revenue, and if that was not capable of direct 
increase, 2 number of petty imposts would, it was evidently thought, make up for it. 

As to the actual share that Government took during these days in Southern India, an inscrip- 
tion of the Chola king Rajadhiraja, who ruled from about A. D. 1018 to A. D. 1052, praises him 
for taking “the sixth share of the produce of the earth,’* and incidentally compares him with Manv4, 
who, it is well-known, recommends the taking of the sixth of the crops by the king, if not the eighth, 
or the twelfth part.6 King Adhirajendra, son of Virarajendra, who ruled from 1068 to 1070, is also 
said to have ‘‘ continually increased his great fame by following the laws of Manu,”” If from 
these praises we can infer anything, it isthat some of their predecessors had deviated from the rule 
whose observance by their successors bronght them fame. If such an inference is valid, as it cer- 
tainly seems to be, then there is ground for believing Dr. Burnell when he says-that the indigenous 

1V.A. Smith’s Asoka, pp.115and 131. 2 Dr. Hultzsch’s South Indian Inscriptions, III. i. 88, 48,111 and 117, 
3 Ibid. & South Indian Ins. ITI. 57. 


§ Laws of Manu, VII. 180, Dr. Biihler’s Edition, in the Sacred Books of the East Series, PP. 235-7. 
6 Ep, Ind,, VIL, 9. t South Ind. Ins. TII,i, 1%: 
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Chola kings of the 11th century took about half the produceand Mr. Ellis when he more cautiously, 
and in all probability correctly, estimates that the tax was always more than the sixth or fourth, 
permitted by the Sanskrit lawyers.2 Over and above this proportion of land tax there were, as 
already stated, the extra taxes. Those forming the internal revenue were commuted during the 
reien of Virarijendra (1068-1070) to 1/10th of the gross produce paid in cash. Thus the total 
demand on land was, when the land tax was at 1/6th of the gross produce, 4/15th of the gross 
produce (1/6+1/10=4/15). If the land tax, however, was at 1/3—moderating the figures of 
Burnell to that of Ellis—then it would be about 13/30ths (1/3 +1/10=13/80) excluding, in both 
the cases, the cost of cultivation. According to the latest calculations,!° the share now taken by the 
British in the Madras Presidency is well below 10 %, including all cesses and charges for water ; or 
exclusive of all charges for water the proportion falls to about 6 7 or about 1/}7th,! and even this 
includes a couple of cesses.!2 It would appear from this that the land taxation of the ancient Chola 
kings was over four times, if they took 4/15ths, and over 7 times if they took 13/30ths, heavier than 
the British taxation at the present day. Taking into account the purchasing power of gold, it would 
have been much greater. Unfortunately, there are no materials for forming a correct opinion of its 
purchasing power in those ancient days. The value of the Chola gold coins—Southern India having 
not much silver currency until the advent of Muhammadans!3—is not known. Perhaps a rough 
approximation may be reached in this way, During the days of Rajaraja (985-1015) a kdsu passed 
for its weight in gold and was worth 2 kalams of paddy,“ though it exchanged in the days of 
Virardjendra, fifty years later, for about 4 kulams.15 In Rajaraja’s time, therefore, a kdsu must 
have been worth about Rs. 2/- in modein currency, valuing a kalam of paddy on the average at 
Re. 1/-. It is stated in another inscription that two kdsus bought in the days of the same king 
2 buffaloes, 2 cows, and 6 sheep. Atthe present day at the very least all these jointly would be 
worth about Rs. 40/-. It would appear from this that half a kdsw, or a rupee in modern currency, 
would in those days have bought ten times what it would buy now. That a kdsu may be worth 
about Rs. 2/-, may be inferred in another way. The rate of interest in Rajaraja’s time is specifically 
stated to be 123 per cent.16 During the time of Rajendra, his son, 1/8th Adsu is stated in a number 
of inscriptions to be the interest for a kdgu.17 At tworupees a kdeu, this comes to 12 per cent. ; so 
that the rate of interest had not in his reign risen above what it was during his father’s reign, which 
is natural seeing that he immediately succeeded him.!® 


Payment in kind—an economic fallacy. 


It might he imagined that a possible palliative to this high rate of assessment was that it was 
paid either in kind, gold, or both.® This, however, involves an economic fallacy that is always 
forgotten but is easily laid bare. A little reflection shows that paying in kind could not have in 


$ Burnell’s South Indian Paleography, 2nd Ha., p. 119. 

9 South Indian Ins. ITI.i. 117. The internal revenues were, according to an inscription of that king, collected 
at the rate of 25 kdsu per 1,000 kelam of paddy. A kdsw, according to inscriptions of the time, bought 4 kalams 
of paddy Thus, for every thousand kalams, the Government collection was one hundred kalams, t.e., 1/10th 
which was paid in cash. 

10 Land Revenue Policy of the Indian Government, paras. 69 to 71. 

11 The Famine Commissioners of 1880, who were the only body who had the evidence of all India hefore them, 
estimate the land tax on the ayerage throughout British India “atfrom 8 p. c, to7 p. c. of the gross out-turn.” 
See also Indian Famine Commission Report, 1901, paras. 260-67, for the latest figures in respect to certain parts of 
India. 

12 Land Revenue Policy of the Government, para. 68. 18 Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India, p. 57. 

i South Ind. Ins. IT. 68. 18 Joid, TIT. 117. 16 Jhid II.i 68. 17 bid, 95. 

18 TE « priort reasoning is permissible in a matter like this, it may be instructive to note here that rice sells at 
A price which is about six times what it sold sixty years ago. 
18 South Ind, Ins. II i, 42, 58; et geq. 
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any way diminished the heaviness of the burden. “Collecting the revenue in kind,” says 
Sir Thomas Munro in one of his able minutes, ‘‘ is a very clumsy, but very simple mode of renlising 
it, No commutation is required, whether the crop is poor or abundant, a share can easily be 
taken, and Government can always draw from the ryot as much ashe can possibly pay. The case 
is very different under money-rents. If the assessment is to be a fixed one—he means one fixed in 
money as contradistinguished from the fluctuating one in kind and not a perpetually fixed money 
assessment—ii must be so moderate as to meet the contingencies of the seasons in ordinary times, 
and a more liberal share must therefore be allowed to the ryot than when he pays in kind; and the 
consequence is, that where the ryots pay a fixed money-rent, they are usually more substantial than 
when by a share of the crop,”20 Hlsewhere Sir Thomas Munro thus balances the advantages and 
disadvantages of the system of payment in kind and shows clearly that payment in kind itself dis 
closes the heaviness of the assessments,—‘‘ The system of paying in kind, a share of the produce as 
the Government rent, is also well adapted to the same state of things, because Government is always 
sure of obtaining half of the produce, or whatever its share may be, from the ryot, whether the crop 
be scanty or abundant, and because the ryot is also sure of not being called on for rent, when the 
crop has entirely failed, and he is, perhaps, unable to pay. Such a system is better calculated to 
save the ryot from being oppressed by demands which he cannot pay, than to enable him to become 
wealthy. This protection to the ryot from payment of revenue ina season of calamity is the only 
advantage which appears to belong to the system ; but it is an advantage which could be necessary 
only under a rigid system and would not be wanted under a more liberal one of assessment. The 
very existence of such a system in Arcot and other districts where it is prevalent, is a proof that, 
however light Indian revenue may be in the theories of Indian writers, in practice it has always 
been heavy. Had the public assessment, as pretended, ever been, as in the books of their sages, 
only a sixth or a fifth, or even only a fourth of the gross produce, the payment of a fixed share in 
kind and all the expensive machinery requisite for its supervision, never could have been wanted. 
The simple plan of money assessment might have been at once resorted to, in the full confidence 
that the revenue would every year, in good and bad seasons, easily and punctually be paid. No 
person who knows anything of Indian revenue can believe that the ryot, if his fixed assessment 
were only a fifth or a fourth of a gross produce, would not every year, whether good or bad, pay 
it without difficulty, and not only do this, but prosper under it, beyond what he has ever done at 
any previous period. Had such a moderate assessment ever been established, it would undoubt- 
edly have been paid in money, because there would have been no reason for continuing the expen- 
sive process of making collections in kind. It was because the assessment was not moderate, that 
assessments in kind were introduced or continued; for a money-rent equivalent to the amount 
could not have been realised one year with another.2!’’ He winds up with the conclusion that 
there is no ground, either from tradition or from record, or from the present state of the 
country, for believing that a moderate land-tax was ever at any time throughout India the 
principle of its revenue system.*? Nothing more, perhaps, is necessary to show the uncommon 
general acuteness of Sir Thomas Munro than these few sentences of his, written when epi- 
graphical and other historical researches had not yet made known to us the really high rate of 
assessments that prevailed during the days of the Cholas and their Hindu and Muhammadan 


a mr aye tr Le ee 


SUCCESSOIS. 
20 Minute on Northern Circars printed in Sir A. J. Arbuthnot’s Selections from Sir Thomas Munro's Minutes 
I. 206, where, however, contrivance is plainly a misprint for commutation. See EH. I. House Selections III, paras, 


23 to 26. 

21 Minute on the state of the country and condition of the people, Arbuthnot’s Minutes of Sir Thomas 
Munro, 1. 245-7. 

22 Ibid. 249, 
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His theoretic reasoning has a strong substratum of truth underlying it, and the conclusions 
mhich he reached by ic are thus shown to be invulnerable, It is important hat we should ven in 
mind these remarks of his, since the system of payment in kind continued in Southern India down 
to its Gnal eession in 1601 and during the later Hindu and Muhammadan times degenerated into 
the worst engine of oppression in the hands of renters who forced the Government share upon 
nuwillme rvuts below the market rates. More than this, its effects were of the most demoralising 
oe ae led, as between renters and cultivators, to mutual cheating and common ruin. 
The practival difficulties that beset its adoption in modern days, as advocated by certain writers, ae 
aumurably sumined up by the Government of India in its resolution on the Land Revenue Policy 
of the Gorernment23 No one, aware of the history of payment in kind and the worst abuses to 
wien it had Leen in the past put, would ever hazard a word of its renewal, since such a retrograde 
step would involve the exhuming of a system of oppression that bas been rightly buried deep and 
the raising of the assessments all round. Some of its evils seem to have been noticed by the Chola 
kings as early as the 11th century A. D. One of them, Virardjendra, commuted a portion of the 
Government share into a money payment, as already stated, but his later Hindu and Mubammadan 
successors instead of following it up, were only too glad to do away with it and fall back on the 
system of payment in kind, whico always afforded the amplest scope for oppression and rack renting, 
for which they seem to have had quite a genius. Payment in money is the best British factor in 
the Land Revenue system in India and though its inception in the beginning of the 18th century 
entailed a great deal of hardship on the poorer cultivators, which was always met by liberal 
remissions, owing to the remarkable fall in prices that took place then through the msufficiency of 
the currency of the country,2* its subsequent and general effect on their well-being and improvement 
by its characteristic security and certainty has been too great to be superseded by an essentially 
archaic system which in modern times would inflict several hardships without any compensating benefits, 

Chola assessment, then, ranging as it did between at least 13/30ths and 4/15ths of the gross 
produce and being paid as it was partly in kind, was from 4 to 7 times heavier than the British 
assessment of the present day. That the petty imposts of theiy times were felt vexatious and 
heartily detested is apparent from the praises bestowed on king Kulottuhga Chéla I, who 
ascended the throne about 1070 A. D., and abolished most of them and got the popular sobriquet 
of Sungandarritta Kuldttunga Soladeva or “ the Kuléttunga Chéla who abolished the tolls.25 At the 
same time he seems to have recouped the loss thus sustained by a revision of the land assessments. 
He made a re-survey of the lands in 1086, about the time of the famous Domesday Survey 
in England?® and revised the assessments, The old survey of the lands, which was correct to 
1/52, 428, 800,000 of a vél¢ (6 2/8 acres), or 1/50000 of a square inch,?7 had been made during the 
reign of, if not prior to, Rajaraja,2 the greatest of Chola kings, who ruled from about A. D. 985. 
It would follow from this that as early as the days of Chola kings, temporary and not permanent 
settlement was the rule. Even in the matter of collections and remissions on reasonable oecasions 
of the land tax, the Chola kings seem to have been more rigorous than the British in modern times. 
Thus, we see Rajarija sternly ordering the sale of the lands of defaulters® and Vikrama Chéla, 
one of his successors, who ruled a century later, refusing the expected remission even when the crops 
had been totally destroyed by Vzs major, e. g., destructive floods.30 

Pos. 16t0372=2=2«2«2#2~*!]|SSOS*C~CStS 


2k See an able article on the subject in the now defunct Bombay Quarterly Review, for April 1857. 
% Epigraphy Report, for 1900-1 p. 9. 26 Bawden’s Domesday, Introd. 12. 


* Epigraphy Report 1899-1900, p.11; South Ind. Ins,, II. 62. A veli= 6 acres, see Mr. Venkasami Row’s. 

Fanjore Disirict Manual, 315. 

YIIL eer 4nd. Ins. Il, i, Ht passim; Epigraphy Report for 1899-1900, page 11, and Madras Review, 
»pP : 


28 South Ind. Ins., ILI, i. 30 Epigraphy Report, 1899-1900, para. 24.. 
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II.—Vijayanagara Kings. 


During the 14th and the succeeding two centuries, the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar was 
supreme all through Southern India3! The prime-minister of the first king Harihara I (1336- 
1343),33 was Madhava, the celebrated dialectician. He composed a work on law and government, 
which is still extant.33 It was intended as a manual for the officers of the newly created State and 
is founded on the text of Pardsara, with a copious commentary by Madhava, for which reason it is 
known as Pardjara-Mddhaviyam or Vidydranya-Smyriti, from Vidydranaya, or Forest of Learning, 
the surname of Madhava. In this treatise Madhava assigns the usual one-sixth as the royal share 
of the crop. But this share he was desirous of converting from a grain to a money payment and 
established fixed rules for the conversion, founded on the quantity of land, the requisite seed, the 
average increase and the value of the grain. “ The result,” says Col. Wilks, the well-known 
historian of Mysore,34 ‘literally conforms with the law of the Digest, vzz., one-sixth to the king, 
one-thirteenth to the Brahmins, one-twentieth to the gods, the rest to the proprietor, It is 
unnecessary to enter farther into this detail, than to state that thirty is the whole number on which 
the distribution is made: of which it is caleulated that fifteen or one half is consumed in the 
expeuses of agriculture and the maintenance of the farmer’s family, The distribution of the 


remaining fifteen stands thus :— 


‘¢ The sovereign one-sixth of the gross produce ae aioe ix re aeet 2 
To the Brabmins one-twentieth oo es ies a see di .. Id 
To the gods one-thirtieth  .. oe see sig os ms ge aan << 
Remains proprietor’s share, which is exactly jth ... ee if bed Se 


The share of the temples and Brahmins was collected by the State me paid over by it, so that 
the share payable by the land-holder was really jth of the estimated gross produce,®° and of the result 
of the rules laid down for the conversion into money, Wilks remarks3®:— ‘*It is evident 
that Haribara Raja called in the aid of the Shastras for the purpose of raising the revenue and did 
actually raise it exactly 20 per cent. by his skill in applying that authority to his calculations, the 
result of the whole being that he received one ghatt: pagoda for 24 kudtis of land, the same sum 
having been paid for 3 kuttis.” The Bombay High Court describe the transaction as a 
thin‘y-veiled violation of the law%’ and states that although he affected to adhere to the Shaster, he 
exceeded the prescribed limit of 4th of the gross produce.3? This system, according to Wilks, 
continued in South Canara, a province of the Vijayanagar kingdom, until 1618, when the 
hereditary governors declared themselves independent and imposed an additional 50 ger cent. on the 
whole revenues.9® Even before that, it appears from the information extracted by Buchanan, 
who travelled in these parts about 1807, from a hereditary village accountant of North Canara, that 
according to the valuation of Krishnaraja, king of Vijayanagar between 1509-1530,40 while the tax 
on rice lands was +th of the gross produce, that on cocoanut was quite half the supposed gross 


produce.“ 
Nee nner een eran etanatmemamnmmtiroeesamtintn aman naa A iT eae acca asaasa aaa saiaaaasaaaa aidzaaaaaaasacaataacsassccscasescscmccmamaias aaa 
31 Sewell’s A Forgotten Empire, 5. 82 Tbid, 25-6. 


33 A portion of it, the section on Inheritance, was translated by the late Dr. Burnell and published in Madras 


under the name of Daya Vibhdga, in 1898. 
# 34 Historical Sketches, Madras Ed. 1, 94-5, 

85 Munro in his Minute on the “Condition and Assessment of South Canara” (Arbuthnot I, 63-4), writing 
én 1800 after careful local inquiries and examination of official papers. Wilks published his first volume just 
before the battle of Waterloo. 

36 Doc, cit, J, 95. 3? Canara Land Assessment Case, p, 84. 88 Ibid. p. 120. 

39 Loc, cw I, 95. £0 Sewell’s A Forg. Bmp., 120. 

41 Buchanan’s Journey through the countries of Mysore, Canara and Malabar (Ed, 1807), III, 170-2. 
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If this was the system followed in a province like Canara, far away from the capital of the 
kingdom, we may take it that it was far more rigorous in near-lying tracts, At any rate, it seems 
pretty probable that Harihara I, and his successors would have stuck to the system propounded by 
their first prime-minister, who, according to tradition and inscriptions, was chiefly instrumental 
in bringing their kingdom into existence“? More than this, Wilks would seem to infer that the 
latter’s work Pardsara-Madhaviya, was written at the instance of the first Vijayanagara king rather 
than for them. However that may be, it appears that more than even what is declared in Madhava’s 
text was usually taken by Krishnardya, if we may believe the incalculable extent of his revenues, as 
stated by his foreign contemporaries, For instance, Domingos Paes, the Portuguese trader, who 
sojourned in Vijayanagar about 1520, gives the following summary of the revenue resources of 
Krishnardya :—‘‘ Should any one ask, ” he says, ‘‘ what revenue this king possesses, and what his 
treasure is that enables him to pay so many troops’44—Pses says, he maintained continually a 
million fighting troops, of which 35,000 were cavalry in armour, besides many elephants45—“ since 
he hag so many and such great lords in his kingdom, who, the greater part of them, have themselves 
revenues,” L answer thus :—* These captains, whom he has over these troops of his, are the nobles 
of his kingdom ; they are lords, and they hold the city, and the towns and villages of the kingdom ; 
there are captains amongst them who have a revenue of a million and a million and a half pardaos*, 
others a hundred thousand pardaos, others two hundred, three hundred or five hundred thousand 
pardaos, and as each one has revenue so the king fixes for him the number of troops he 
must maintain, in foot, horse, and elephants. These troops are always ready for duty whenever they 
may be called out and wherever they have to go; and in this way he has this million of fighting 
men alwaysready « 2. 2. «© © 5» = © © © © we 6 © 4 ee we eh ell el Ue le CBee 
sides maintaining these troops, each captain has to make his annual payment to the king, and the 
king has his own salaried troops to whom he gives pay. He has eight hundred elephants 
attached to his person, and five hundred horses always ready in his stables, and for the expenses 
of these horsesand elephants he has devoted the revenues that he recieves from the city of Bisnaga. 
You may well imagine how great these expenses may be, and besides these that of the servants, 
who have the care of the horses and elephants; and by this you will be able to judge what will be 
the revenue of this city.”4? Besides these captains and lords having large territories and great 
revenues, the king, adds Paes, had vassal kings, and that whenever a son or a daughter was born to 
him all his nobles offered him a present of money and jewels of price as also on his each birthday : 
He moreover adds that Krishnariya, after retaining enough for his expenses and for ‘the expenses 


in the houses of his wives’ of whom he had ‘‘near him twelve thousand,” put in his treasury 
‘every year ten million pardaos, ” 


a 
*2 Sewell’s A Forg. Emp, 19, 20, 21. See also pp. 299-300, where the Portuguese trader, Nuniz, in his Chronicle 
written about 1536-37, gives the same story. 
Rice’s Mysore, I, 344-45. 
Burnell’s Dayavibhdga of Madhava Introd. X and XI. 
Fleetin J. B. B. and R. A. 8. XII, 340. 
Fleet in Indian Antiquary IV. 206. Ma&dhava’s brother Sdéyana was also minister to Kampa, who reigned 
between A. D. 1843 and 1855, 
Sewell’s A Forg, Emp. 28, 


Fleet in J. (Bomb.) B, R. A. 8. XII. 339, In the Colophon of Madhaviya-dhattuvritti, Sayandchirya 


is described as ‘the prime-minister of Sangama, the son of Kampa, monarch of the Hastern, Southern and 
Western Oceans; the son of Méyana; and the uterine brother of Madhava.” See Roth’s Ed. of Wilson's 
Works, V. 192 note. 
43 Sewell’s A Zorg. Emp, Introd. vi. ** Jbid. pp. 281-82. 
#5 Ibid, pp. 147 to 151, for some very interesting remarks by Sewell on the immense armies employed by 
Indian kings. 
4S Pagodas ; a pagoda, according to Yule and Burnell being of the value of, at the period treated of, about 
43.64. See Hobson Jobson, p. £37, and Sewell’s 4 Forg. Emp. 270-71, £. n. 2. 
#7 Sewell’s 4 Forg, Emp, 280-81, 
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Lf we take it that his savings represented a third part of his income, of which, if we again 
suppose, only one-third came from land, then the land revenue of Krishnardya would come to about 
ten million pardaos, an estimate which very well agrees with the statement of another Portuguese 
trader. Nuniz, writing about sixteen or seventeen years alter Paes (1536-87), portrays in his 
interesting Chronicle how the poor cultivators suffered through the exactions of the Vijayanagar 
renters, ‘‘ The kings of this country,” says he,** ‘‘are able to assemble as many soldiers as they 
want, as they have them there at their kingdom and have much wealth wherewith to pay them. 
This king Chitarao (Achyutardya, 1530-1542) has foot-soldiers paid by his nobles and they are 
obliged to maintain six lakhs of soldiers, that is, six bundred thousand men, and twenty-four 
thousand horses, which the same nobles are obliged to have. These nobles are like renters, 
who hold all the land from the king, and besides keeping all these people, they have to pay 
their costs; they also pay to him every year sixty lakhs of pardaos as royaldues. The lands, 
they say, yield a hundred and twenty lakhs, of which they must pay sixty to the king, and the 
rest they retain for the pay of the soldiers and the expenses of the elephants which they are 
obliged to maintain. For this reason the common people suffer much hardship, those who 
hold the land being so tyrannical.” It would seem to follow from this that althongh early 
Vijayanagar kings may have, in accordance with Miaidhava’s text, taken only the then 
enhanced quarter share of the gross produce in money, the later kings seem to have quite 
disregarded it and took full one-half in money. At any rate, it seems clear from Nuniz’s 
narrative that the net land revenue of the Vijayanagar kingdom, which included the whole of 
what is now the Madras Presidency and the Province of Mysore, with the exception of Ganjim, 
Vizagapatam, Gédavari, and the northern portion of Kistna district, which never even 
nominally came under their rule, was about 120 lakhs of pardaos, or 12 millions of pardaos, 
which roughly agrees with our inference from Paes’s narrative that the land revenue of 
Krishnariya might have been abont 10 millions of pardaos. Taking the pardao, or pagoda, 
which was at the period treated of equal to 4s. 6¢., at Rs. 33, we see that the Achyata- 
raya’s land revenue amounted to 42 millions of rupees. But the purchasing power of the 
rupee then was greater than what it is now. Nuniz says “that in the markets they give 
twelve sheep for a pardao, and in the hills they give 14 or 15 for a pardao,” wiz, about 43 
annas for a sheep. The present price of a sheep, when and where it could be got cheapest, is at 
least Rs. 23 or 40 annas, In other words, the purchasing power of the rupee then was 
about ten times what it isnow. During the time of Krishnaraya, about 16 years before, it seems 
to have been a little less. Paes®®, writing about 1520, says that in the ity of Vijayanagar— 
ountry they gave one more—they gave three for a coin worth a vintem, which is equal to 
17/20 ofa penny, A fowl now, when it is cheapest, costs about 4 annas, which sum during 
the time of Paes would have brought at least 8 fowls. The difference, thus, in the purchasing 
powers of the rupee between the times of Krishnarfya and Achyutardya, separated as they 
were by » period of over 15 years, is not very great. Taking, then, the purchasing power of 
the rupee at ten times what it is now, Achyutardya’s total net land revenue would come to 
about 420 millions of rupees. The total land revenue at present of the Madras Presidency 
is about 63} millions, or excluding the land revenues of Ganjam, Vizigapataém, Godavari 
and Northern Kistna, and including that ‘of Mysore itis less than 60 millions.’ It seems 
50 Ibid, 257. 


in the c 


49 Sewell’s A Forg. Hmp., 375. 


48 Sawell’s A Forg. Emp. 
51 Madras Administration Report, for 1901-02. ‘Total land revenue, inclusive of cesses, of the whole 
esidency, is‘ Rs. 6,52,99,814, (Pages 5 and 117.) 
aos ¥ of the Districts noted in the text, for th 


The following is the average land revenue, inclusive of cesses, 


three years ending 1901-2 :— 
Ganjam es ... 17°99 lakhs. 
Vizagapatam 19° ys 
Godavari’ ... ica PEN ay 
Kistna a nce ADO = a5 

{one half the amount taken into calculation.) (See Ibid. p. 82.) 
The latest figure available for Mysore is that for 1394-95. The total land revenue for that year is stated to 
be Bs. 95,57,328. (See Rice’s Mysore, I. 780.) 
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to follow from this that Vijayanagar taxation was about seven times that of the British, or about 
42 per cent., an estimate that agrees with the former inference that the later Vijayanagar 
kings quite disregarded Midhava’s injunction of jth of the gross produce paid in cash, and had 
in practice taken 50 per cent. of it. It would be much more, if we deduct from the present 
British revenue the amounts realised from the cesses and that derived from land that has since 
been reclaimed from the proverbial forest land of Southern India, and exclude also that resulting 
from the territories that form integral portions of the Presidency but which during the times 
of the Hindu kmgdom were only nominally part of it and as such in fact brought no revenues 
at all. No wonder then that the renters of lands, of whom there were in all more than 200 in 
number ,®? were tyrannical and that the common people, as Nuniz feelingly complains, suffered 
much hardship. It would further appear from a Vijayanagar inscription of about A, D. 145553 
that the fees of the village establishment were paid from the share of the cultivator, 
That inscription records the exempting of a number of villages from the taxes that they usually 
paid to the Government, Those enumerated are “‘ the prime-minister’s quit-rent, the karnam’s 
quit-rent, the dues on animals, trees and tanks, and all other dues ’—how many more we do 
not know. In all probability, most of the petty imposts of the Chola period continued 
undisturbed throughout the Vijayanagar and the succeeding periods of Muhammadan rule 

when they were unduly multiplied and absorbed in the general system—Mohaturpha and Sayer. 
At any rate, tolls seem to have brought a good amount to the Vijayanagar excheqner. Of the 
principal streets of Nagaliptr,®4 the present town of Hospet, in Bellary District, built 
by Krishnaraya in honour of his favourite wife, Nuniz writes,> ‘‘it yields forty-two 
thoasand pardaos of duties for things which enter into it, the duties in this land being very 
great; since nothing comes through the gates that does not pay duty, even men and women, 
as well as headloads and all merchandise.” Of the gates leading to “ the city of Bisnaga,’’ 
he says,*® “this gate is rented out for 12,000 pardaos each year, and no man can enter it 
without paying just what the renters ask, country folk as well as foreigners.” Nor could any 
one well evade this exaction, since the gate was well guarded by 1,000 men.5? 


(To be continued.) 





GOVERNOR RICHARD BOURCEIER. 
BY WILLIAM FOSTER. 

Tse acquisition by the India Office of a half-length portrait (attributed to George Dance, 
Janior) of Richard Bourchier, Governor of Bombay, revives the memory of a half-forgotten 
worthy, and will perhaps justify the publication of a few notes upon a career that presents many 
points of interest. 

There were Bourchiers or Bowchers in India in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century, and probably the subject of this sketch was related to one or other of these: ; but the 
connexion has not been traced. Nor has it been discovered when and where he was born. 
Mr. Forrest, however, in his Selections from the Bombay Records, Home Series (Vol. I, p. xliv) 
says that Bourchier was sixty-one when he became Governor of Bombay; and this would 
indicate 1688 or 1689 as the year of his birth. 

His name does not occur in the East India Company’s records until October, 1718, when 
he applied to the Directors for permission to reside at Madras as a Free Merchant. His 
request was granted on November 26; and on the 8rd of the following month he was 
er ten Pre enemas 
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authorised to carry out with him 2,000/ in foreign bullion. He seems now to have engaged in 
what was termed ‘ the country trade,’ 7. ¢., from port to port in the East. In Jane, 1721, he 
wrotefrom Gombroon (Bandar Abbas) to the Company, complaining of his treatment by 
the Agent there; while a Madras list of 1724 includes his name among the‘ seafaring 
people in Bengall service. ’ 

In 1725 Bourchier was at home, and (doubtless at the instance of his friends) was 
appointed (December 31) by the Directors Sixth in Council at Fort William in Bengal. He 
reached Calcutta on July 6, 1726, and was made Export Warehouse Keeper (and Member of 
Council) at 407, per annum. This post he retained for six years, and then came a sudden blow. 
In July, 1782, arrived a letter from the Court of Directors, dismissing President Deane (who, 
however, had already relinquished office) and most of his Coancil, for sending home goods of an 
unsatisfactory quality. Bourchier thus found himself thrust out of office ata time when he 
had reached the rank of Second in Council and might reasonably look forward to becoming 
in his turn the President and Governor of Fort William. 

Of the events of the next few years we know little; but it is certain that Bourchier 
remained in Calcutta and that at some unascertained date he was appointed Master Attendant 
there. A Calcutta tradition—preserved by Asiatscus in his EHeclestastical and Historical 
Sketches respecting Bengai—ascribed to him the building of the Charity School House (which 
afterwards became the home, first of the Mayor’s Court and then, fora time, of the Supreme 
Court); and this, it was said, he made over to the East India Company on condition that a 
sum of Rs. 4,000 was paid annually in return to support a Charity School and for other 
benevolent purposes. The tradition has, however, been shown by Archdeacon Hyde ( Parochial 
Annals of Bengal, p. 91) to be erroneous, though it is possible that Bourchier contributed 
generously to the foundation of the Charity School (about 1731). 

Evidently Bourchier had powerful friends in London, for, on February 18, 17438, the Court 
of Directors, at the instance of his uncle, George Harrison, appointed him to succeed 
Mr. Whitehill as Chief of Anjengo, on the Malabar Coast—one of the best posts in the Western 
Presidency. This decision was communicated to Bourchier by the Bengal Council on August 
4, and on December 5(having presumably spent the interim in winding up his affairs at Calcutta), 
he resigned the post of Master Attendant. He took up. his appointment at Anjengo a few 
months later, and for the next five years we hear little of him. One little point may, however, 
be mentioned. He must have been acquainted with Sterne’s ‘ Eliza,’ who was born at 
Anjengo in April, 1744 ; and the acquaintance was doubtless renewed when in 1758 she married 
Daniel Draper, then Secretary to the Bombay Government.. 

It would seem that Bourchier’s management of affairs at Anjengo gave satisfaction to: the 
Directors, for on March 15th, 1749, they wrote to Bombay appointing him second in Council 
there, and directing him to proceed at once to the Presidency to take up his new post. In 
November, 1750, he succeeded Mr. Wake as President and Governor of Bombay and held the 
office until February, 1760—a period of rather more than nine years. The chief event of his 
governorship was the capture of Gheria from Tulaji Angria by Clive and Watson. Clive, by 
the way, complained bitterly of the way in which he had been treated by Bourchier, who. had 
emitted to consult him in the case of a court martial upon a military officer; but his remons- 
trance only provoked a severe snub from the Governor and Council. 

Bourchier went home in 1760, and apparently settled in Sussex. In his later years, it 
would seem, financial misfortunes overtook him, for he is stated to have died penniless and 
insolvent. According to the London Mazazine for 1770 (p. 642), the date of his decease was 


December 4 of that year. 
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He was twice married. On November 25, 1728, he espoused at Calcutta a ‘Mrs. Sarah 
Hawkins.’ Eight children were born in rapid succession, and then, on February 12, 1739, Mrs. 
Bourchier died, aged 35 years,and was buried in the churchyard of St. John’s, Calcutta, where a 
tablet to her memory now lies embedded at the base of the Charnock monument. A year later 
(February 6, 1740) Bourchier was married (again in Calcutta) to Elizabeth, widow of Joseph 
Badman. <A daughter, Arabeila, was baptised at the same place in November, 1742, and the 
couple had at least one other child (William), born at Anjengo on June 27, 1745. Elizabeth 
Bourchier died in August, 1756, and was buried in the Bombay Cathedral. 

Most of Bourchier’s sons went to India. Edward, the eldest, became a Writer inthe 
Company’s service at Dacca, but died before completing his twentieth year. Richard, the 
second, was allowed, while still a lad, to proceed to Calcutta ‘to be of service to his father 
there.’ Charles, the third, may be confidently identified with the Madras Writer of that name, 
who rose to be Governor of Fort St. George, 1767-70; while James, the fifth, became a 
Member of the Madras Council. George, the fourth son, obtained a Bombay Writership, but 
died after about nine years’ service. 

From the foregoing sketch, it will be seen that Bourchier just missed being Governor 
of Fort William, and actually became Governor of Bombay, while he had a son who, a 
little later, was Governor of Madras. Such a conjunction was surely unique. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES III. 


BY H,. A. ROSH, I.C.S. 
(Continued from p. 264.) 


Gotan: the women, visited by the bridegroom’s father, who are of his own gens and live 
in the village, and are given one rupee each. Karnal 8. R. 1880, p. 132. 

Golena, golnan; white clay used for plastering walls of houses, also called chi chik. The 
place where clay is dug for such purposes is called a mithdnna. In Nirpur, makol. Kangra 
Gloss. 

Goli ki sat: a fatal disease and there is no remedy for it; it seems to be anthrax fever, 
and the swellings which appear on the animal’s body are ascribed to coagulation of the blood. 
Sirsa §, R. 1883, p, 301. . 

Got kindéla : a wedding ceremony in which the women of the family all eat rice, sugar 
and ght ont of the same dish with the bride and thus admit her into the family or clan. Sirsa 
S. R. 1883, p. 167. 

Goth : (1) a level place on which:a flock is penned at night on a dhdr: (2)=dhdr, q. v. 
Kangra 8. R, (Lyall.), p. 41, 

Greh (in Kull); evil influence or bad luck, hence aigdr, unlucky, uncanny ; ¢. g., it is 
unlucky to mention the cuckoo till its voice is heard. Kangra Gloss. 

Guji: ashroud, Cf. ghitgi. 

Gul: core. Jullundur S. R., p. 122. 

Gul: askew (beams in an upper storey not laid parallel to those in the lower storey are so 
called). Ludhiana. 

Gulé& ; bread, made thick and lnmpy. 

Gulabi: a fish (Folagoka). Karnal S. R., p. &. 

Guldar ; a snake (Daboia Russell’); Jullundur S. R., p. 12, 


Guliat : heads of sugarcane, which are broken off and given to cows as food, Kangra 
Gloss. 
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Gulind: the snow pheasant, called gotyd or gungmo in Spiti., Kangra Gloss. 

Gulli: a groove near the edge of the potter’s chdk (wheel). Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 200. 

Ginch: a fish (Bagarius yarellit), Karnil S. R., p. 8 

Gundiali: anediblearam. Cf. arde, 

Gtne: lots. Sirsa S. R. 1883, p 405. 

Gunthi: aring. Karnal 8. R. 1880, p. 125. 

Gupha: a grotto or cave scooped ont of solid rock. Kud is a cave under a rock. Kangra 
Gloss. 

Gural: the Himalayan chamois (Kullt), see pij. 

Guri jana: to liedown. Bauria argot. 

Guriw4n: a greyish-yellow caterpillar, which eats the young shootsas they spring up. 
Jullundur S. R., p. 119. 

GyAl: a man who has died withouta son. Cf. dt. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 149. 

GyAs devuthni: the eleventh of Kartik, Karnal 8S. R. 1880, p. 146, 

Habbar: afield or bit of cultivated land, generally with a depreciatory application. 
Kangra Gloss, 

Habrt.; land lying in small plots among boulders. Cf. adra. 

Haddin : conj., however. (Potwir.) 

Hagai: betrothal (=sagdi). Bauria arget: Ex. : hindo hagdi kart awiyen, ‘let us have 
him betrothed ;’ hagdi kare awiye, ‘let us arrange a marriage.’ 

Haha: = sfha. Bauria argot. 

Hal chak: a tenant-farmer residing in another village. Cf. bdhatr?, oprd and dudharcha 
opa@hi. Karnal 8, R.,, p. 8. 

Halari: the handle of a plough. Kangra Gloss. 

Haladhat: the day of the first ban (ceremonial oiling). Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 128. 

Halai: land. Karnal §. R. 1880, p. 168. . 

Halas: the beam of a plough, Ludhiana S. R. 1883, p. 99. 

Halatar: the first day’s service (jowéri, q. v.) taken at ploughing time. 

Halbéh: a ploughman. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 53. 

Halela; (Zerminalia chebula) a tree. Cf. harar. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 12. 

Haler: a small place built to put ploughs in; also applied to the day when neighbours 
join to plough one man’s land, eating at his expense. Such service is generally done in turn 
or for a man of influence, or a friend (see yowdrt), Kangra Gloss. 

Hales (Gadi) ; the halting place below a pass on a high range from which the push across 
the pass is made. Kangra Gloss. 

Halis: a beam passed through a mortice in the aesie of a plough, to which the yoke is 
fastened. Karnal S, R. 1880, p. 162. 

Halkahé = halkai (P. D. p. 425). 

Hallar: bastard. Pangi. 

Hallar: illegitimate birth. Kangra Gloss. 

Hallu: an effect of cold which attacks buffaloes only. Cf. tilla, Ludhiana 8. R. 18838, 
p- 134. 

Halud: the process of constant weeding and hoeing; when a couple of feet high, the 
ground between the plants is ploughed up. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 78. 

Han: an impermeable stratum of whitish clay. Sirsa 8, R. 1883, p. 13. 

Handa; an appraiser or kan-karnewdla, Kangra Gloss. 
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Handa: a lizard—see sdnda. Bauria ergot. Ex. handa mdrwa getyo, he has gone to slay 
sdndas. ) 
Handa: a wooden pot in which milk is churned. Sirmir trans-Giri. 
Handal: a conical bag net with very fine meshes, used for catching small fry in running 
water, Karnal §.R., p. 7. 
Handhauna: to keep, harbour. 
Handi, see Lauri. 
Handi: a big earthen pot ; hdndi, a middle-sized one: see under dhihdlé. 
Handna: to trudge on foot. Kangra Gloss. 
Hando: lizard. Cf. sdada. Sirsa 8. R, 1833, p. 124. 
Handtir : an officer on a kola, whose duty it is to let on the water. Kangra S. R. (Lyall.), 
p. 32. 
Hanwari: a fish (Mugtl corsula). Karnal S. 8., p. 8. 
Har: fields scattered here and there, forming the rest of a holding. Kdangra §. R. 
(Lyall.), p. 21. 
Hara: snake: Bauria argot. 
Har’: asort of oven in which milk is heated. Sirsa S. R. 1833, p. 152. Karnal S. R. 
1880, p. 21. 
Harar: (Terminalia chebula) a tree. Cf. halela. 
Harar : a small mango fruit like the fruit of the Harar, Hoshiarpur 8, R., p. BS. 
Harewa: asnake. Cf. ¢akwz. Jullundur S. R., p. 12. 
Hargand: a crop of rice when ripe. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 89. 
Harei: an iron staff. Simla Hills. 
Harh: Terminalia chebula, Kangra S. R., p. 21. 
Hari: hither: Bauria argot, Ex. hari dwi jd, hami thdin 74, come hither. 
Harkari: vegetables, Bauria argot. 
Harkarn: the sum paid, in addition to the marriage expenses, by a man who abducts 
a man’s wife, to her husband. Dhami. 
Haro: here. Bauria argot. 
Harriaban : a wild wood. Hissar 8. R., p. 15. 
Hari: asnake, Sirsa S. R. 1883, p. 124. 
Hat: seven. Sirsa 8, R, 1883, p. 124. 
Hatarki: a leather glove faced with iron for beating the canes in a sugar press. Karnil 
S. R. 1880, p. 182. 
Hathai: a guest-house. Cf. chaupdél, Sirsa 8. R. 1883, p. 176. 
Hathangna: commutation for begdr or corvée. Bilaspur. 
Hathra: a frame made of mud and straw, something like a cage, in which lamps are 
sometimes put at the Diwali festival. Sirsa S. R, 1888, p. 144. 
Hathiar:; the second son’s share (a weapon or implement) in the inheritance. 
Churah. 
Hati: a flat piece of wood with which boiled juice of sugarcane put to cool is worked 
about. Cf. Adtwa, Karnal 8. R. 1880, p. 182. 
Hatth jharna: to lose. 
Hatwa : a flat piece of wood with which boiled juice of sugarcane put to cool is worked 
about. Cf. hd. Karnal 8S. R. 1880, p. 182. 
Hazira: atomb, Ludhiana 8. R. 1883, p. 36. 
Haziri ; a small saucer of pottery in which lamps are floated in honour of Khwaja Khizr ; 
also used for eating from and asacover. Cf, khwdjirt. Karnal §. R. 1880, p. 122. 
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Hela: special degdr or corvée, leviable for repairs to roads and buildings, providing supplies 
for the Rand when on tour, or State guests, and on special occasions, such as a wedding or a 
death in the Rana’s family. Kuthar. 

Hen: (Gédi) an avalanche or fall of snow. Kangra Gloss. 

Hent; (Gadi) a drift of snow in a gorge or ravine. Kangra Gloss. 

Heri: a caste which collects kino (resin which exudes from the dhdék tree). It came from 
the East. Karnal 8. R., p. 10. 

Heri hii: a widow married again. Karnél S. R. 1880, p. 136. 

Herna: tosee. Kaddi-heri ? when did youseeit? Kangra Gloss, 

Hiali: supper. Keonthal 

Hik: the chest, breast. Kangra Gloss, 

Hilsa.: a fish (Engraulis telara). Karnal S. R., p. 8. 

Hindok: a handsome tree—found in the Jhajjar tahsil of Rohtak. 

Hingo: a thorny tree or a shrub (Bulanites wzyptica), Rohtak (Balanites roxburghii). 
Karnal §, R., p. 9. 

Hisan :=ihsan. 

Hittu: s. m, friend, well-wisher. 

Hiund = Hiundh&: winter; from hiwn, snow. Kangra Gloss. 

Hodh-karna: plonghing over young rice to destroy weeds, &c., or ploughing between 
rows of Indian corn. Kiingra Gloss. 

Hoghar, ughar: the first ploughing ; jhel, second ploughing; any subsequent ploughing 
is called séyan, from sen, moisture, the object being to thoroughly mix wet and dry together, 
Kangra Gloss. 

Holdn&: a practice of killing weeds in rice, by ploughing up and turning over the crop, 
weeds and all; the weeds alone suffer, but the rice springs up again. Kangra S. R., p. 27. 

Hole: roasted gram. Karnal 8, R. 1880, p. 190. 

Hondki: cooking pot. Cf. Handa. Sirmur trans-Giri. 

Horna: to stop, to countermand. Kangra Gloss. 

Hubbi: a camel ailment, the neck swells and the mouth waters and the animal ceases to 
wag his tail, Sirsa S. R. 1883, p. 306. 

Hudhar = udhar. 

Hii jana: to sleep. Bauria argoi. 

Hangé; an instrument used for scaring animals. See ghidn, 

Hur: pig. Bauria argot. 

Ebhan:; now. Kangra Gloss. 

Idda: adv. see aidd, so much. 

Ikk = hikke, see next. 

Ikke: adv. loc. of tkk, for one thing. Cf, Panjabi Dicty. p. 443. 

Ikkow§ar: adv. at once. 

Ikl4na=iklappa. (P. D. p. 467.) 

fn: the flying squirrel, The name is used in Lahul and Spiti for the marmot. Kangra 
Gloss. 

Iniche: this way. Uniche, that way. Kangra Gloss. 

Irna: fuel. Sirsa 8, R. 1883, p, 404. 

Jabar : moist low-lying land, very good for sugarcane and rice. Hoshiarpur 8. R&., p. 69. 

Jabra: (fem. jabri) an old man or woman. In Kullfi Kapri, (fem.) Kdpri. Kangra Gloss, 


Jach; a festival. Kangra §, R., p. 98, 
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Jadolan : a ceremony observed when for the first time a boy’s hair is cut or a girl’s ear 
and nose are bored for a ring. It is observed round about Kumharsain at the Matri Deori 
temple of Adshakti. Simla Hills. 

Jagannu: a torch of pine or cedarwood splinters. Kangra Gloss, 

Jagjaip : a picture of Ganesh carved on a piece of stone or wood and set up in a house 
when completed, 4. 7., wasti (? ddsti) (S. Vastu, the deity of a house.), Kangra. 

Jahar=jahir (P. D. p. 467). 

Jahir pir: the greatest of the snake kings. Cf. bdgarwéla. 

Jahlu: when, at the time when; ééhlu, then; khdlu, at what time. Kangra Gloss. 

Jahra: the handle of a spade or koddl, Kangra Gloss. 

Jakat: a little boy ; munu is also used; munt, of a girl. Kangra Gloss. 

Jalakri: the woodcock; also called Jan kut or naddilu; but all the three names are 
loosely used. Kangra Gloss. 

Jalal: much the same as jabar (moist low-lying land, very good for sugarcane and rice). 
Cf. seba, Hoshiirpur S. R., p. 70. 

Jaljogan: a female spirit of a well or spring which is believed to cast spells over women 
and children and has to be propitiated with sacrifice. Chamba. 

Jamdar: aspear. Simla Hills. 

Jamna: right hand. Sirsa 8. R. 1883, p. 124. 

Jamoi: a tree (Zugenia operculata and jambolana), Karnal S. R., p. 9. 

Jan: a wedding guest. Churah. 

Janai: wedding. Charah. 

Janis, Junds: a married woman. Kangra Gloss. 

Janda: the board for making irrigation beds. MHoshiirpur 8. R., p. 72. 

Jandalwassa : a place fixed for the residence of the guests of the bridegroom’s party. Cf. 
dindalwdsa, Karnal 8. R. 1880, p. 130. 

Jani, janji; the superior form of marriage in Pangi. 

Janna: aman; ¢k janna,a solitary man; do janna, two men together ; hitnidn jannidn, 
how many women are there? Kangra Gloss. 

Japet: the influence of a malevolent deity. Cf.opri. Karnal S. R, 1880, p. 145. 

Jarri: steady fine rain or drizzle. 

Jasw4la: (adj.) praiseworthy, reputable. 

Jatali: a messenger or watchman of a kothi appointed by ardjd. Kangra S. R., bs 80, 

Jathal, jethal: wife’s elder sister. Kangra Gloss. 

Jathenjo; a mela held on the Purn mdshi (fall moon) day in the month of Jeth every year, 
Simla Hills. 

Jatre-re-so: the dancing lawn or arena ofa temple. Kangra S. R., p. 92, 

Jauchani: a mixed crop of gram and barley. Karnil S. R. 1880, p. 193. 

Jaunchi; a weed, Lndhiana S. R. 1883, p. 9. 

Jaunda: a platform. See daunja. 

Jausara : a snake (Daboia Russellit), Of. guiddr. Jullundur S. R., p. 12, 

Jawainia: a large mango fruit, smells like aniseed (ajwacn). Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 15. 

Jaw4la jétra : a fair held at long intervals, probably only once in the reign ofachief, It 
is held at Rashot, Chambal, Jogshi near Rathal Kufar and Matrt pene on an a day 
in the month of Baisikh. Simla Hills, 

Jawasa: a tree (Alhagi maurorum). Karnal 8. R., p- 9. 

Jel, jhel: a second ploughing of a field ; the first is called hoghdr. Kangra Gloss. 
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Jela4: powerful, from bodily strength or any other reason. Kangra Gloss, 

Jera : a pitchfork with 6 teeth. Karnal 8, R. 1880, p. 162. 

Jeth-wahag : eldest son’s share (the best field). Churdh. 

Jethal: wife’s elder sister=jathd!. 

Jhagala: a secret receptacle for treasure built ina house. Karnal. 

Jhagga: a large blanket (?) Sirmitr. 

Jhajja; (Gadi) a steep hillside overgrown with long grass, bushes, etc,, and hard to 
get along. 

Jhajri: a kind of earthenware Augga. Sirmir cis-Giri, 

Jh4l: a lining of woven withies of jhdo or simbhila or tind for lining the lower part of 
a kacha well. Karnal 8. R, 1880, p, 160. 

Jhali: a rope net for carrying fodder. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 163. 

?Jhalo né& to arrest: Bauria argot. Ex. hapihi jhaloan awe, hara para hathat jé. The 
constable is coming to arrest, let us escape. 

Shalra: a necklace of 14 rupees. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 125, 

Jhaluhana : to singe, burn. 

Jhamb: adredge. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 159, 

Jhanjhiro: a tree. Rohtak. 

Jhéoli; a vessel made of pottery, flatter and smaller than the daggd (q. v.), with a mouth 
broad enough to admit the hand, for grain and four. Karnal S, R. 1580, p. 121. 

Jhare: a small, prickly bush, which grows in abundance on the waste land of most 
villages. Cf. mallah, Ludhiana 8. R. 1883, p. 8. 

Jharpala: a scrub, the zizyphus nummularta. Rohtak. 

Jharri: drizzle (Gadi). Cf. megh. 

Thatt langghna: to spend a moment, pass any time (add to P. D. p. 497). 

Shawéliyo: a cooking vessel; Ex. jhawdliyo le awiyo, harhdrt meliye. Bring a cooking 
vessel and put the vegetables into it, Bauria argot. 

Theau: a measure of grain, equal to 2 sers kachha of cleaned rice, or 23 of dhdn. 

Jhel, jel: second ploughing—see under hoghdr. 

Thik jan&: to go down—see under bunk, 

Shinw4&: a good variety of rice. KingraS. R.,, p. 26. 

Jhoka: aman who tends fire. Hoshiirpur 8. R., p. 82. 

Jhoka: a fireman who feeds the furnace for boiling juice of sugarcane. Karnél S. R, 
1880, p. 182. 

Jhokar : Capparis horrida, Cf. hens. Gurgaon 8. R. 1883, p. 12. 

Jhola: a gust of wind. 

Jhona : a second-class rice. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 88. 

Jhugla: ashirt, Karnal S. R. 1880, p, 124. 

Jhtila: a rope bridge, Of. ’ald. 


Jhund: see gandra. 
Jhundar : a rude and primitive method of extracting jaice from sugarcane ; cattle are 


not employed, but strong active youths, and the cane is compressed by the sudden closing of 


two frames of wood. Kangra 8S. R., p. 27. 
Thoinditor: cutting down bushes and grubbing up stamps. Karnél S. R, 1880, p. 168. 


Shuttna =jhutna, add to P. D., p. 505. 


Ji akkna: to be vexed, annoyed. 
Ji kA s&jji: a man who contributes only personal labour. Karnal. R., p. 112. 


Jichtai : (s. f.) annoyance. 
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Jiddal: adj. perverse. 
Jidhari, jidhiari; on the day when ; tiddrt, on that day ; kiddrt what day. Kangra Gloss. 
Jikkar : (Gaci) a thicket or jungle of trees and bushes hard to penetrate. 


Jindh, jindha: the stubble of corn in a field ; also called kdnkz. Kangra Gloss. 
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Jingal: the surdo deer—see god. 


Jinjar&ra: the ceremony of a woman’s second marriage. 
Jinsal: anarmy tax. KangraS, R. (Lyall.), p. 33. 
Jiyach : ajdira: used in the Sanch pargana of Pangi. 


Jogia: a short red wheat of good quality. 
Johal : the bed of an old drainage channel. 


Karnal 8. R. 1880, p. 189. 
Cf. vdl and vahal, Sirsa S. R. 1883, p, 12. 


Johar: marsh and waste land, moist with springs; when cultivated with rice, it is called 


nad. Kangra Gloss. 


(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


RAIPOTS AND MARATHAS. 

In the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Volume XL., January-June 1910, Mr. 
Crooke deals with the kindred topics of Rajpats 
and Marathas, and claims to establish the conten- 
tion that the term Rajpit denotes a status rather 
than a caste. Into the question of the accuracy 
of this contention, I do not propose to enter. So 
far as it goes, the evidence adduced is good. But 
a remark seems called for in connection with his 
description of the Mardthis as the higher status 
group “of the Kunbi or Kurmi,a tribe widely 
spread in Northern and Western India.” It is 
true, asI have remarked inthe Census Report 
of Bombay, 1901, Chapter VIII, that Marathas are 
divided into a lower or cultivating class known as 
Kunbis, who, when asked their caste, will describe 
themselves as Marathaés, and a higher social 
group which may be called Marathas proper, 
claiming Kshatriya rank, But if Mr. Orooke 
had been asked to push his investigations further 
in the Bombay Deccan, he would have hesitated 
to describe the mass of Marathas as of the Kunbi 
tribe. So far as I can ascertain, the term Kunb? 
is just as much a ‘status’ term as Rajpdit, and 
means little more than a cultivator, In the 
Kanarese parts of the Bombay Presidency, the 
corresponding term is ‘vakkal.? Kunbis in the 
Deccan, who describe themselves as Marathés, 
probably have an exceedingly mixed origin. At 
the present day, Kolis who take to cultivation 
are termed Kunbis, and can readily become 
merged in the Maratha Kunbi caste, An inter- 
esting side-light on the value of the term Kunbi 
when applied to Marfthés is thrown by the 
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1 Volume VII, p. 7, p. 502. 


results of Mr. J. A, Saldanha’s investigations 
into the tribes and castes of the Sd&vantvadi 
State of the Bombay Presidency. The remote- 
ness of this little State from the more accessible 
Konkan and Deccan tracts in which Marathés 
are commonly found, tends to confer a special 
value on the results of Mr. Saldanha’s enquiries. 
Writing in the Journal of the Bombay Anthro- 
pological Society,’ he says :— 

“One seldom or never hears the name Kunbi 
applied to Marfthaé Shudra cultivators or used 
by them in Saévantvadi. In the Bombay Gazet- 


_ teer (Volume &), no separate caste of Kunbi is 


mentioned as existing in the SAvantvadi State. 
Here many communities, which in the Ratnagiri 
and other neighbouring districts are classed 
separately from Maraéthas, namely, Kunbis and 
Bandes, Ghadis, Lads, Bhavins, Guravas, rejoice 
in the name of Mar&tha..”’ 

This tends to support my contention that 
Kunbi is an occupational term, as applied to the 
lower division of Mar&th4s, and does not, as 
suggested by Mr. Crooke, represent a distinct 
tribe. 

I hope to show later, in dealing with the results 
of the Ethnographic Survey of Bombay, what 
the chief constituent elements of the Marathas 
are. They are likely to prove more hetero- 
geneous than has hitherto been supposed. At 
present I have no reason for holding that they 
can correctly be described as consisting largely 
of a Kunbi tribe. 


ee R, E, ENTHOvVEN. 
August 18th, 1911. 
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EARLY SOUTH INDIAN FINANCE, 
BY C. HAYAVADANA RAO, B.A., B.L., F.R.A.I. (Lonn.), MADRAS. 
(Continued from p, 272 ) 
III.—WNayaks of Madura. 


FTER the crushing defeat inflicted by the combined Deccan Muhammadans on the Hindu 
A kings of Vijayanagar at Talikota in 1565,5° their kingdom broke up into several independent 
principalities,*® their former governors now founding independent hereditary royal families. 
One of these was the Niyak kings of Madurai, who ruled over the modern districts of Madurai, 
Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly, and part of Salem, for about two centuries,®? (1559-1741 A. D.). 
Father Vico, one of the Madari Jesuit Mission, writing in 1611, sketches for us their revenue 
administration :——"* The king or Grand Nayaker of Madura,” says he,®! “has but few domains 
which depend immediately on him, that is to say, which form his property (for in this country, 
the great are sole proprietors, and the people are only tenants or farmers); all the other lands 
are the domains of a multitude of petty princes or tributary lords; these latter have each in 
his own domains the full administration of the police and of justice, if justice there is at all, 
they levy contributions which comprise at least the half of the produce of the lands; of this 
they make three parts, the first of which is reserved as tribute to the Grand Niyaker ; the 
second is employed in supporting troops, which the lord is bound to furnish him; the third 
belongs to the lord. The grand Nayakers of Madura, like those of Tanjore and Gingee, are 
themselves tributaries of Vijayanagar, to whom they pay, or ought to pay, each one an annual 
tribute of from six to ten millions of francs. But they are not punctual in their payment; 
often they delay, and even sometimes refuse insolently; then Vijayanagar arrives or sends one 
of his generals at the head of a hundred thousand men to enforce payment of all arrears, with 
interest, and in such cases, which are frequent, it is the poor people who are to expiate the 
fault of their princes; the whole country is devastated and the population is either pillaged 
or massacred.’ This letter shows that the subordinate’princes, to whom the lands had been 
given, took “at least the half of the prodace of the lands.” It also shows the enormous 
amount that the Naiyaks derived from land. According to it the three viceroyalties of 
Madura, Tanjore, and Gingee were each bound to pay a tribute varying from six to ten 
millions of francs or between £240,000 and £400,000 to the Vijayanagar sovereign, and if the 
Madura province, which was the most extensive of those named, paid the higher sum, 
it is apparent that the revenue taken from the ryots of that province must have been at least 
three times that sum or £1,200,000 or about 18) lakhs of rupees. In fact, most of the lands 
included in the Madura province were in the hands of Poligars, who, it is stated, paid to the 
local viceroys only one-third of the revenues of their pélaiyams, and cut of this one-third, the 
viceroys had to pay the tribute after defraying their own expenses. The Madura province, as 
already stated, comprised the present districts of Madurai, Tinnevelly, and part of Salem. 
The land revenue of these districts aggregates now about 1202 lakhs of rupees only®, and 
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58 Sewell’s A Forg. Emp., 199. 5& Thid. 219. 60 Madurd. District Manual, Part III, pp, 83 and 239, 

6l did, 149-150. 

62 Madras Administration Report for 1901-2 gives the isiggia s average land revenue, inclusive of cesses, for 
the three years ending 1901-2 :— 

Madura... od aes .. 34°84 Jakhs. 

Tinnevelly ... wie ww. SHES, 

Trichinopoly ... sie aw. 24°07 ~ =~; 

Salem... me Sas se ee ay (See p. 82.) 
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when it is remembered that in the 16th and 17th centuries much of the country now under 
cultivation was covered with forest and that the purchasing power of the precious metals was 
several times higher than it is at present, and that the present land revenue includes cesses, we 
might form an idea of the large share of the gross produce which the Nayaks took as revenue.6 
Perhaps, a possible approximation of the intensity of Niyak land assessment may be reached 





in this way. Father Martin, writing in 1718, says that 8 marakdls of rice could in ordinary 
seasons be bought for one fanam and would keep a man in food for more than fifteen days. 
Mr. Nelson, the Editor of the Madura District Manual, takes a fanam as equal to 2id. and 
a marakél to be of twelve pounds weight. From these data, he deduces that the purchasing 
power of the rupee, at the commencement of the 18th century, would have been more than 
forty times what it is now. Mr. Srinivisa Righavaiyengar, author of the Memorandum on 
the Progress of the Madras Presidency during the last Forty Years of British Administration, 
estimates it even more moderately. If the quantity of rice required, says he, by a person be 
8 Ib. per diem, that required for fifteen days would be 45 lbs. Even if this reduced quantity be 
worth 23d., the price would have been 480 lbs. per rupee or 1/12 of the price at the present 
time: in other words, the purchasing value of the rupee would have been in the beginning of 
the 18th century twelve times what it is now, If the purchasing power of the rupee was 
even half as much as this in the beginning of the 17th century, when Father Vico wrote, then 
Nayak land revenue would amount to six times 120 lakhs of rupees, or, making allowance for 
the difference in area, Nayak assessment was over nine times the actual British taxation of the 
present day, 7. ¢., over 50 per cent. of the gross produce, This estimate would seem to agree 
with the other statement of Vico that Nayak feudatories took ‘‘ at least half of the produce of 
the lands.” Besides the land revenue there were the usual imposts on every kind of 
profession and art; land customs ; plough tax; ferry-boat tax; free labour service, etc. 


IV.—Nayaks of Coimbatore. 


The Nayak Government of Coimbatore seems to have been even worse. <A Jesuit 
missionary letter of the first half of the 17th century describes its rulers as “ considering 
themselves rather owners of the people, and their kingdom as a vast farm to be operated upon, 
While they are of unbounded energy and acuteness in extorting from their subjects the utmost 
possible revenue, they are wholly blind, careless, and weak in the matters of order, justice, and 
repression of crime.’’®6 Another letter speaks of it as a ‘‘ mere tyranny and a mass of confusion 
and. disorder.’”87 

Nor was the administration of Tanjore under the Maritha rnlers, who held it for about 
a century and a quarter (1674—1799),°° any way better. The deplorable condition of the ryot 
in 1683, when Venkaji, the first of the dynasty and brother of the celebrated Sivaji, the founder 
of the Marathi power in India, was king, is thus alluded to in a letter of the well-known but 
ill-fated Jesuit Missionary John De Britto,°® who was an eye-witness of what he wrote. 
“Tanjore,” he says, “is in the possession of Ekéji (Venkajt) with the exception of a few 
provinces which have been seized by the Marava.” Here is a short sketch of the administra- 
tion of this country. Ek6ji appropriates four-fifths of the produce. This is not all. Instead 
of accepting these four-fifths in kind, he insists that they should be paid in money; and as he 
takes care to fix the price himself much beyond that which the proprietor can realise, the result 
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68 Maduré Dt, Manual, Part ITI, 149-156. et Ibid. 155-56, 
8 Méduré Dt. Manual, Part III, 153-155. 6 Coimbatore Manual, 89-90, quoting Mission De Madure, II, 384. 
&? Ibid. 90, quoting Mission de Madure, II, 6. 
®& Tanjore Manual (Dewan Bahadur T. Venkasami Rao’s Edn.), p. 730. 
& Madura Di,Manual, Part IIL, 151, quoting Mission de Maédure. 
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is that the sale of the entire produce does not suffice to pay the entire contribution. The 
cultivators then remain under the weight of a heavy debt; and often they are obliged to prove 
their inability to pay by submitting to the most barbarous tortures.. It would be difficult for 
you to conceive such an oppression, and yet I must add that this tyranny is more frightful 
and revolting in the kingdom of Gingee. For the rest this is all I can say, for I cannot find 
words to express all that is horrible init.” This letter shows that Venkaji took full 80 per 
‘cent. of the gross produce as revenue, leaving only 20 per cent. to the cultivators. On the 
accession of Raja Pratapsing in 174], the cultivators enjoyed 29 per cent. of the pésénam 
(staple crop), which required additional labonr in watering.’® The rate for the former was 
raised by him and his successors till it amounted to 40 per cent, in the time of Amirsing.”! 
These rates applied solely to cultivation under river irrigation. In regard to wet cultivation 
under rain-fed tanks, the »dram varied from 50 to 60 per cent. of the gross produce.?2 Besides 
the regular land assessment, there were several cesses, the names, natare, and extent of as 
many as twenty-seven of them being known.’ 





V.—Nawabs of Arcot, 


The conquest of Bijapur and Golkonda by Aurangazib by 1687" opened the way for 
Maratha raids into the south of India. But that puritanical Mogul would not desist from 
making the south an integral portion of his empire. Mogul thus followed in the wake of 
the Maratha and the state of the country, towards the end of the 17th and the beginning of the 
18th centuries, was truly distressing. Zulifikir Khan, the Mogul general in the sonth, was 
employed in a course of incessant and destructive warfare. ‘‘ The express statement,” says 
Wilks,76 ‘‘of nineteen actions fonght and three thousand coss (6,000 miles) marched by this 
officer in the coarse of six months only, may afford some faint idea of the wretchedness in 
which the unfortunate inhabitants were involved during that period, and these miseries of 
war, in the ordinary eourse of human calamity, were necessarily followed by a long and 
destructive famine and pestilence.” Within this period, Zulifikar Khan made three different 
expeditions to the south of the Cauvery, levying heavy contributions on Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly. Both the Maratha and the Mogul feeced the cuitivators, who often had no 
alternative but to give up their occupation and turn freebooters themselves. Shortly after, 
followed the war in the Coromandel (174--1761) between the rival Nawabs of Arcot, aided by 
the rival suéadars of the Deecan and the Freneh and the English on opposite sides. This 
ended in the Treaty of Paris of 1763 which recognised Muhammad Ali as the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, though to the close of the eentury the country knew no rest through the devastating 
invasions of Haider Ali, the usurper of the Mysore throne. The territories, over which 
Muhammad Ali’s rule, nominal or actual, extended, were divided into the four Sudhds of Arcot, 
including the present distriets of North Arcot, South Arcot, Chingleput, which was in 1763 
granted as a jaghir to the Hast India Company; Trichinopoly, to which in 1774 was added -by 
conquest the Maratha kingdom of Tanjore ; Madur4, including the present Tinnevelly district ; 
and lastly Nellore. The system of administration introduced by the Nawabs of the Carnatic 
was utterly destructive of the ancient village institutions of Southern India.”” Toeach of the 
Sudhds was appointed a Fanzdar,”* or Military Governor, who exercised the supreme authority 
of the State in it as the chief officer and representative of the Nawab. During early times he 





10 Tanjore Dt. Manual, 476, quoting Report of the Tanjore Commissioners of 1798. 

1 Ibid, 477. ™ Ibid. 479. 78 Ibid, 482, 483, and 487. 
7 See Lane Pole’s Aurangaztd in the Rulers of Indva Series, 183. 78 Ibid. 190. 

76 Historical Skeiches, ete,, I., 185. ™ See Nellore Di. Manual, 481, and North Arcot Dt. Maral, I, 117-8. 
78 Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly, 125; Nellore Dt Manual, 482. 
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was usually a Muhammadan and almost always a favourite of the Nawib. The revenues of 
each Subhd were farmed out in large portions, never less than taloks, or sometimes even whole 
Subdhds, to renters,”° who paid the revenue sometimes to the Fauzdar and sometimes direct to the 
Nawab’s court. 

‘* All the demands of the State were” writes an authority,®° “ in this manner farmed out 
to the highest bidder, whose hope of profit, therefore, lay in what he could extort from the people, 
The uncertainty of his position—liable as he was to be ejected at the caprice of the Nawaib— 
made the renter neglectful of developing or fostering the resources of his charge, which it would 
have been his interest to do had his tenure been more permanent. His aim was simply to get 
as much out of the country as he could ; to conceal what he got ; and to pay the Nawib or his 
agents as little as possible. The renters, on obtaining the rent, had to yay a Nazrana or 
benevolence to the Nawab, and another to the Fauzdir; and if it became notorious that the 
renter had made a good thing of his contract, orif the Nawib wanted money, extra Nazrdnas 
were, from time to time, demanded. If the renter could not or would not pay, either the rent 
was given to another, or the demand was discontinued, and the holder of the Nawib’s orders 
vested with full power to recover the amount any way he could. The renters when pressed by 
the Government, tightened the screw on the sub-renters, generally the head inhabitants of 
villages ; and these in their turn, recouped themselves at the expense of the other inhabitants, 
who were the ultimate sufferers. The Fauzdar, whose power was the only check on the renters, 
leant to their side as being those who could pay best, so that the inhabitants got scant justice. 
Even this slight check disappeared in the last quarter of the 10th century when the misgovern- 
ment of the Carnatic reached its height under Muhammad Ali and Umdatl-ul-Umra. Then 
whole provinces were leased out and the Fauzdar and head-renter were often the same person, 
This was repeatedly the case in Nellore! Under these circumstances the last resource of the 
inhabitants was flight, Large numbers were thus driven from their villages and took refuge 
either in the Ceded Districts, Madras, or the Company’s territory in the Northern Circars. 
The renters themselves, when hard pressed by the Naw4b, adopted a similar course. When 
the Fauzdir was also renter, the peculation and corruption that took place under the other 
system were doubled. All the demands from all the sources of the revenue and all payments 
on account of the Nawab, were then in the hands of the renters, Tankas or orders for money, 
which the Nawdb used to issue on the renters, were unpaid, but credits were taken in 
the accounts ; so also for the pay of the Nawiib’s troops stationed in the district, which had 
never been disbursed ; for pensions, which were paid tothe generality of the recipients 
for from three to six months of the year; and in short, fraud and extortion flourished, 
of course, under a government by unscrupulous speculators. “The oppression of the under-renters 
(usually heads of villages),” says the Fifth Report,®? “principally consisted in levying: private 
contributions on frivolous pretences ; in under-assessing lands in the occupation of themselves, 
their relations, or friends, and making up the differences by an over-assessment of the other Village 
cultivators, more especially those who were the poorest, and therefore unable. to protect themselves ; in 
forcing the poorer ryots to cultivate their lands and to perform for them, free of charge, various 





79 North Avcot Dt. Manual, I, 119; Garstin’s South Arcot Dt. Manual, 233; Moore’s Trichinopoly Di, Manual, 
‘179; Nellore Dt. Manual, 482; Nelson’s Madura Dt. Manual, III, 274, 277, 280, and IV, 4 et seq. ; Caldwell’s 
Tinnevelly, 125-6. As to Chingleput, see Orme’s Indostan, II, 368, 542, and Chinyleput Dt, Manual, 281, Also see 
Fullarton’s View ofthe English Interests in India, 102-8, 188, 245-6, and 248-252 particularly. 

80 ““ M. C.S.” in the Nellore Dt, Manual, p. 482-4, 

81 So it would appear in the other Subkdsalso. See Fullerton’s View of the English Interests in India, 
p. 248-252. 


82 Fifth Report of the Parliamentary Committee for the East India Affairs, 1813. 
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other services ; in monopolizing the produce of the several villages, which they afterwards disposed of 
at an advanced price; and in applying to their own use the allowances and requisites of the pagodas 
and village servants, by which the parties were deprived of their rights, or the inhabitants, as was 
often the case, were obliged to make good the loss.”’ ‘*They also secured for themselves, either 
for tillage or pasture, the best lands of the village. Thus the mass of the people were ground down, 
nothing beyond a bare subsistence left them, and improvement in their condition was impossible.’”’83 
An equally harrowing picture is drawn by Colonel Fullerton, who was Commander of the 
Southern Army of the Coromandel Coast during the years 1782-4, of the southern districts under 
the management of these wretched “inferior instruments (the renters) who are eager to perpetuate 
oppression, and to enforce unusual measures by unprecedented means, ”®4 In these circumstances 
it would be nothing less than strange if the Nawab’s officers did not take what they chose for the 
Government share. Even if they wanted authority of a written test they would have found one in 
the Hedaia which states, ‘‘ The learned in the law allege that the utmost extent of -tribute is one 
half of the actual product, nor it is allowable to exact more. But the taking of a half is no more 
than strict justice and is not tyrannical, because, as it is lawful to take the whole of the person and 
property of infidels and distribute them among the Mussalmans, it follows that taking half their 
incomes is lawful a fortior:.’’%5 It is, however, more than doubtful if ever they consciously acted 
on the principle so openly asserted as that, for their radical defect was not 80 much a system 
founded upon avarice and cruelty but the lack of any system whatsoever that was compatible 
with good government.%@ ‘The effect was, however, all the same. The State share was in theory 
one half of the gross preduce,®” and the collection was farmed out to unscrupulous renters, who as 
the biggest bidders, had every inducement to fleece the poor cultivators as much as they could, 
so much so that the latter deemed themselves fortunate if they held back stealthily a bare 
subsistence for themselves. ‘‘The renters preferred to a moderate and fixed money rent, a large 
share of the crop, which by extortion they could increase, and which they could realise more easily 
than a proportionate money rent; while the ryots, as they afterwards often showed when the 
proportiouate money rent was introduced, preferred a system, under which by deceiving the renter 
and abstracting the prodace, they could easily secure better terms for themselves.’ 88 Renters on 
the coast,” says Colonel Fullerton, “(have not scrupled to imprison reputable farmers, and inflict 
on them extreme severity of punishment, for refusing to accept of sexieen in the hundred as the 
portion out of which they were to maintain a family, to furnish stock and implements of husbandry, 
cattle, feed, and all expenses incident to the cultivation of their lands,” Thus, in the present 
North Arcot district the rapacity of the renters had been so great that it was only ina few jdgér 
villages that the ryots got their full proportion of edram, while in Government villages sometimes 
the whole produce had been seized by the renters or the Nawib’s servants. In -others, the 
cultivators received one to three parts ont of ten, instead of the customary four or five. Their 
ghare was in fact often ‘only what they could conceal or make away with.”89 In Trichinopoly, as 
a general rule, the crops were equally divided between the Nawab’s government and the cultivators, 
after a deduction of 5 per cent. of the gross produce had been made for reaping expenses, But, 
since the allowances, paid to the village establishment, which varied from 23 to 28 per cent of the 








83 Nellore Di. Manual, 484. 8! Foc, cit., 248-252, See also Chingleput District Manual, 231, 
8 Hedaia, Bk. 1X, chap. 7, quoted in Wilks’ Historical Sketches, 101-102. ‘This text was written in the sixth 


century of Hijera, and had undoubtedly been,” says Wilks, ‘‘the chief rule of action since that period.” 
8 Sir Thomas Muuro rejects, after a lengthy argument, the view that assessments were low under ancien$ 


Hindu Governments and were raised by Muhammadan rulers. See his Minute on the State of the Country and 


the Condition of the People. Arbuthnot’s Munro, I, 237-75. 
8 Col. Fullerton, a contemporary of the times, is explicit on this point. See his View, 249, 
8 ‘MC. §.” in the Nellore Dt. Manual, 477. 89 North Arcot District Manual, I, 119, 
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gross produce, were paid by the cnltivators alone from their share, they had really only about 23 per 
cent, As regards lands under dry cultivation, the demads were made in a most arbitrary manner, 
and were invariably increased if the out-turn of the erops happened to be better than usual. The 
sale of grain, moreover, was a strict monopoly, the price being fixed by the manager. All importa- 
tion was forbidden, and it was an offence punishable by exorbitant fines, even to lend a neighbour 
such small quantities of grain as he might require for his immediate support, The grain was 
taken from the cultivators at the rate of 7 and 8 fanams®® per kalam, and sold back to them 
from Government granaries kept in different parts of the district, at 9 and 10 fanams per 
kalam. When Mr, Wallace, the first Collector of Trichinopoly, settled the Government revenue, 
he had to base his settlement on the prices of grain prevailing in the neighbouring districts, as itg 
natural prices in the Trichinopoly district itself could not be ascertained in consequence of the 
Government monopoly in it which had long been subsisting there?! Tanjore, which was in the 
Naw4b’s possession during the years 1774-5, was almost ruined, as Schwartz, the well-known 
Lutheran Missionary, puts it in a letter to his English friends in 1799, by his “inhuman 
exactions.” °? In 1774-5, the year of his sole management, the Nawab extorted from the land- 
holders no less than eighty-one lakhs of rupees—a sum not yet reached with all the development 
of the natural resources of the country under the influence of peace and improved administration in 

the course of more than a century of British rule,®* The highest revenue exacted by the Marathis 
of Tanjore was 574 lakhs of rupees, and that was by Raji Pratapsing in 1761,°* In Tinnevelly from 
1770 to 1780, the usual grain rents prevailed, and the Nawab’s Government took 60 per cent. of the 
gross out-turn of the wet land; andfrom 1780 to the end of the century 50 per cent. after deducting 
before the division some small cultivation expenses, besides readyemoney cesses of varying 
amounts.®5 In Nellore, the Nawab took 55 per cent. while the village fees absorbed 33 per cent., 
deaying only 413 per cent, to the ryots.% 

Besides the income derived from the land, the Nawab had various other sources of revenue, al] 
of them of a ready-money character, by which he squeezed out the poor inhabitants of their last 
coins, This was in genera] known as the ‘“‘ Sayer ” or miscellaneous revenue and, as usual, rented 
out to the highest bidders. It comprised the duty on salt, transit duties collected at inland 
stations on all kinds of merchandise, personal and professional taxes, called Moturpha, sometimes 
levied on houses or shops and sometimes as a poll tax, on merchants, weavers, oilmakers, 
fishermen, goldsmiths, brass-smiths, dyers, painters, cotton-spinners, etc., all assessed on no fixed 
principles ; and the export and import duties, The evil of renting the transit duties tended to 
the multiplication of stations where they were exacted, so much so that in some cases they were 
erected three miles off each other on the same road, ‘So unsupportable,” complains Colonel 
Fullerton, ‘is this evil, that between Negapatam and Palghatcherry, not more than three hundred 
miles, there are about thirty places of collection ; oy, in other words, a tax is levied every ten miles 
upon the produce of the country.’? But their number was not so great a check on the trade as 
the uncertainty and variation of rates, The effect was, the trade was checked very greatly. No 
enterprises involving the transport of goods for long distances could be undertaken, as the profits 
would be swallowed up in customs ; and the variation of rates rendered a safe calculation of profit 
impossible, That such a system, or rather the want of it, such as this, should have the effect of 





90 30 faname made a pajoda; so thata fanam equalled 1 anna and 10% pies of our present currency. 


( 81 Trichinopoly District Manual (1st Hdn.), pp. 180-1, quoting Mr. Wallace’s Settlement Report for Fasli. 1211 
1801-2), 


% Wilks” Historical Sketches, I, Appdx. 523, et seq, 


88 The average land revenue for the 3 years ending 1901-2, including cesses of Tanjore, is 64°48 lakhs. See 
Madras Administration Report for 1901-2, pp. 82, et seq. 


* Tanjore District Manwal, lst Edition, pp. 810 and 467, % Ténneuelly Manual,'70-1, 6 Nellore Manual, 477. 
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diminishing the revenue is only what was to be expected5 ‘In short,” says the authority alrcady 
quoted, “the Mussalman rulers scem, like the man in the fable, to have done their best to kill the 
goose with the golden eggs.’®° No wonder then that the revenues of the Nawab for the last twenty 
years of his management in Nellore steadily declined.9?7 Nor was it better in any way of the sae 
Subhés. Hverywheie it was the same tale of cruel oppression and worse rack renting. Tle 
rapacity of the renters in every dcpartmrent of the revenue paupelised the feople and left 
the cultivating masses nothing but their ploughs and cattle. Tl.e moneyed class was conspicuous 
by its absence, Traile was paralysed, and there were few indeed who lived by it. Irrigation was 
everywhere neglected, and roads there were none, properly so called. The confusion and 
uncertainty of revenue system; the oppression of renters; the fraud and venality which had 
infected all ranks, the poverty of the cultivators, who were nine-tenths of the community ; the 
stagnation of the trade and manufacture consequent on restrictive taxation and general 
insecurity ; the depredations of Poligérs and Kavalgars, the supposed guardians of the public 
security ; the total want of a system:of judicature, all these, in the words of the authority® already 
.quoted, combined everywhere in the Nawab’s territories to produce a state of things which was 
wretched in the extreme and from which the country has not, despite the peace and progress of over 
a century under the egis of British rule, yet recovered. 


Summary. 


To sum up :—Between the 1]th and the 13th centuries A. D., the Cholas, who ruled over 
the whole of what is at present known as the Presidency and a good deal even beyond it, took 
between 13/30ths and 4/15ths of the gross produce from the cultivators, for the Government share. 
This is about from 4 to 7 times greater than the proportion taken by the British Government at 
the present time, which is less than 6 per cent. or 1/17th of the gross produce. The proportion 
taken by the Cholas would be much greater than that of the British, if we but considered the 
greater purchasing power of the precious metals then than it is now. ‘Their other revenues were 
derived from a number of petty imposts which invaded every calling and occupation, and must 
have been a great impediment to the growth of commerce and enterprise. One of their later 
kings, who ruled between 1063 and 1070 A. D., commuted a portion of the Government share into 
a@ money payment, while another successor of his abolished most of the vexatious taxes and 
resurveyed the lands—the first survey having been carried out at least a centary before—abont 
1086 A. D., the time of the famous Domesday survey in England, and recouped the loss sustained 
by a revision of land assessments, Thus, the principle of temporary and not permanent settlements 
seems to have been adopted by the anvieut Cholas, and considering the praises bestowed upon the 
particular kings who carried out these reforms, there is every reason to believe that the people 
preferred a little addition to their land assessments to the retention of the oppressive imposts. In 
the matter of collection and remission, the Cholas seem to have been more rigorous than their 
British successors, refusing, as they did, even the expected remission when the crops had been 
destroyed wholesale by ets major. 

On the decay of the Cholas came the Vijayanagar kings. From about the middle of the 
14th century to 1565 their supremacy was undisputed throughout southern India and Mysore. 
The early kings, if we may believe the treatise on law and goverament, writt:n by their first Prime 
Minister, Madhava, who was, according to unvarying tradition, chiefly instrumental in bringing their 
kingdom into existence, raised the land tax to of the gross produce, which was paid in cash and 
was exclusive of the fees absorbed by the village etablishmont, which was met from the cultivators’ 
share. Their later successors of the sixteenth century disregarded the tax and practically raised it to 


A 


87 Nellore District Manual, 485-8, a8 Joid, 483. 29 Jou, 489. 100 Nellore Manual, 494-5. 
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one-half, Their land revenue for the whole of the Madras Presidency and Mysore, except the districts 
of Ganjim, Vizigapatim, Godéivart, and the northern part of Kistna, wan never came under their 
survey, was, according to the chroniclers, Paes and Nuniz, who visited Vijayanagar about meee one 
1585-7, about 12) lakhs of pagodas. This in modern currency would be worth about a2) millions 
of rupees, the purchasing power of the rupee being about ten times whatitis now. Allowing for the 
difference in area under cultivation, this means that Vijayanagar taxation was over seven times what 
the British is at present, or over forty-two per cent of the gross produce, taking the land revenue 
of the Madras Presidency, with the exception of the excluded districts and Mysore, according to 
the latest available statistics, at about sixty millions of rupees. But since the fees of village 
establishment and the expenses of the cultivation, as of necessity, were met from the cultivators’ 
share, he would be left with a proportion, which, by the exactions of the renters, amongst whom 
the country was parcelled out, would only be reduced to a bare subsistence. Hence it is that Nuniz 
feelingly complains that “the common people suffer much hardship, those who hold the lands being 
so tyrannical,’”? Besides the income derived from lands, the Vijayanagar kings had many other 
sources of revenue. The collection of tolls alone seems to have brought enormous sums to 
the treasury. 

On the break of the Vijayanagar kingdom after the battle of Talikota, its former governors 
became everywhere independent, The Nayaks of Madura were one of these, and they ruled oyer 
the present districts of Madur&, Tinnevelly, and Trichinopoly, besides a part of Salem, Their 
feudatories, amongst whom the country was divided, according to a Jesuit letter of 1611, took ‘at 
least the half of the produce of the land.” Their land revenue, according to the same letter, seems 
to have been about £1,200,000, or 180 lakhs of rupees, The purchasing power of the rupee in 
the beginning of the 18th centary would, from another Jesuit letter, appear, on the most moderate 
calculation, to be about twelve times what itis now. If it was only half as much—the probabilities 
are it might have been greater—in the beginning of the 17th century, then Nayak land revenue would, 
in modern currency, be about 1,080 lakhs of rupees. The present land revenue of these districts 
jointly amounts to about 120% lakhs. Allowing for the difference in area and for the cesses 
included, Nayak land revenue of the present day is over 50 per cent., which quite agrees with the 
other statement in the Jesutt lettar that the Niyak feudatories took “at least half of the produce of 
the Jands.” The Nayak government of Coimbatora is described in a third Jesuit letter as a 
“ mere tyranny and mass of confustoa and disorder,’? The other sources of Nayak revenue were the 
usual vexatious imposts on every kind of profession and art; land cnstoms ; fishery ; plough-tax ; 
ferry-boat tax, etc. They also exacted free manual labour. Tanjore under the Marathas fared 
no better, The celebrated Jesuit missionary De Britto says, in one of his letters, that Venkajt, the 
founder of the dynasty, exacted four-fifths of the produce and tasisted on its payment in money at 
a rate fixed by himself. Tue result of his thus extorting 80 per cent of the gross produce was that 
the sale of the entire proluce did not sufftce to meet the whole contribution. There were, besides 
the land revenue thus exacted, several cesses, the nature and extent of as many a3 27 being known. 

The decline of Nayak power in the south prepared the way for Muhammadan conquest. 
The conquest of Bijapur and Golconda by the Mogul emperor, Auraigazib, opened the line 
for predatory Marathi marches, followed up by Mogul g2nerals to pnt them down. Both Maratha 
and Mogul conqnerors fleeced the inhabitants everywhere during the end of the 17th and 
the beginning of the 13th centuries. The establishment of tha Nawab of Arcot was 3 
fresh beginning towards sattled government anl order, but the war of succession that followed in 
the Carnatic soon after, during the years 1749-1761, batween the rival Nawabs, aided by the rival 


$9 1208 lakhs includes the revenue for the whole of Salem, whereas only a part of it was under the Niy aks. 
Moreover, the area under cultivation has increased since Nayak times. 
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Subhedars of the Deccan and the French and the English nations on opposite sides, postponed it to 
a later date. However, Muhammad Ali was recognised as Nawab in 1763, and that indeed was a 
step gained towards security and order in the south. Bat his system of government in the four 
Subhas—Arcot, Trichinopoly, Madura, and Nellore—was entirely destructive of the ancient village 
institutions of the country, and conducted as it was throngh rapacious renters, was the worst kind 
of tyranny that was compatible with the name of government, In theory, the land tax was the now 
usual one-half of the gross produce paid in kind. But the rapacity of the renters reduced 
the other half of the cultivator to almost nothing. In the vigorous language of Colonel Fullerton, a 
contemporary of the times, ‘‘the renters on the coast did not scruple to imprison reputable 
farmers, and to inflict on them the extreme severity of the punishment, for refusing to accept of 
sixteen in the hundred as the portion out of which they were to maintain a family, to furnish stock 
and implements of husbandry, cattle, feed, and all expenses incident to the cultivation of their 
lands,” ‘* Their share, in fact,” writes another authority, was often ‘ only what they could conceal, or 
make away with.’’ The system of renting, which pervaded every department of public revenue, 
pau perised the masses, paralysed trade, wrecked irrigation, and in general produced a state of things 
which was wretched in the extreme and from which, despite the peace and progress of over a 
century, under the egis of British rule, the country has not yet thoroughly recovered, 
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Johari: the ceremony at which the bride’s mother puts the ¢ika on the bridegroom’s fore- 
head and gives him one rupee and two laddis ; other women also feed him. Karnal S. R- 


1880, p. 132. 
Johl, johal: a long field or strip of low land sunk below the ordinary level. Kangra, 


Gloss. 

Jokham: risk. Sirsa S. R. 1883, p. 191. 

Jol: a long strip of land running between two banks or ridges of rock. Kiingra Gloss. 

Jongra, jongla: a yoke for oxen. Kangra Gloss. 

Joth : a pass in the high Himdlayas ; also applied generally to a great range. 

Jowaéra, jowari: (1) a bee or alternate gathering of neighbours te de some farm work 
such as lundi (reaping), niddi (weeding) on one holding. The proprietor finds food and drink 
and sometimes music for all present; a bee to cut grass is often called a kharodi; (2) jowdri, 
a form of service, consisting of one day’s work (Aalatar) at ploughing time, another (danretar 
at reaping, and a third at karodt, or mowing time. Kangra S. R. (Lyall),.p. 45. 

Ju =jo (P. D., p. 516). 

Jna: a yoke consisting of a straight piece of woo 
oxen, 4 small pegs keeping it from shifting laterally. Karnal 8. R, 1880, p. 162. 

Jaa: to fix the yoke to the plough. Karnal S. R., p. 116. 

Joa ki angithi: a yoke-ring sent by the bridegroom's father to the bride’s house shortly 
before the wedding. Karnal S. R. 1872-80, p. 130. 

Jubar:a plain. Simla Hills. 


Jugti: carefully. 
Joh: waste land near the house and home fields where the cattle graze every day. 


d which rests against the humps of the 


Kangra Gloss. 
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Jul: sceles of metal. Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 46. 

Jun: a measure=16 bd = 24sers. Simla S. R., 1888, p. 44. 

Jun, jo: wife (ull) see lar. 

Jan: a weight = 16 paththas or 24 sers, Cf. kdin. Jabhal, p. 28. 


Junis:a married woman = jands. 

Juphlota: Crotun tiglium. Kangra 8. R., p. 22. 

Jura: a bundle into which growing sugarcane is tied up when it shows any tendency to 
droop. Warral 8. BR. 188), p. 181. 

Jati: a handful of seedlings. Karnal 8. R, 1880, p. 185, 

Kabar: aweed. Karnal S. R., 1880, p, 168. 

Kacha; the strip of land in the immediate vicinity of the river liable to annual inundation 


Ci, mand. Ludhiina 8. R., 1883, p. 3. 
Kach& par: the hole in which the cylinder of the well is to be sunk, dug in the sand, 


Jullundur §. R., p. 100. 
Kachhali: a vessel flatter and smaller than the daggd (q.v.), with a mouth for grain and flour 
broad enough to admit the hand, i. jhd@krd and jhdold. Karnal 8. R., 1880, p. 121. 


Kachhaltt: see Zandg: Sirmir cis-Giri, 


Kachhrali: see hah. 
Kachwa k& sajji; a man in the léna who has contributed a half plough. Karnal. R. 


. 112. 
; Kaddt : the operation of watering the ground and ploughing up and harrowing it while 
under water, till the fieid is turned into mud. Jullundur S. R., p. 124, 
Kadelni: akind of coarse sieve, with a smaller mesh than the sAarelna. Simla S. BR. , 1883, p. 46 
Kadhiali: a carpenter’s workshop: a lohdr’s (is called 2) harnidls. 
Kadran : porridge made of koda or mandwa flour. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 40. 
Kadro‘i: chapattis made of koda or mandwd flour. Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 40. 
Kadu : broadcast sowing : to steep the seed of rice in water for two or three days and then 
scatter it broadcast in the mud. Cf. kadwdn. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 88. 


Kadwan; broadcast sowing : see kadu, 
Bag: a fish (Belone canctla). Of. kawwu. Karnal S. B., p. 8. 


Kag ; smut produced by east winds with clondy damp weather, It attacks wheat especially ; 
and also jawdr and sometimes barley, But it is, as a rule, Sporadic in the two latter, Of, kdgwa. 
Karnal 8. R., 1880, p. 180. 

Kagan dora khelna; the game in which the bride and the bridegroom are seated, 
on opposite sides of a dish into which water ani various articles are pnt, and the bride unfastens 
the strings on the wrist and ankle of the bridegroom, while he does the same for her, and the 
bridegroom’s brother’s wife takes them and throws them into the water. Then the bride and 
bridegroom dip their hands into the dish and take out what they can find, and the brother’s wife 
takes the articles and throws them into the water again, Sirs S. B., 1883, p. 167, 

Kagwa : smut produced by east winds. See kdg, 

Kahi, (adj.) green, grass-green. 

Kéhkar: land in which kehi grass grows, as on a Gela, beside a river, 

Kahtu; a spirit which lives in the mountains and when angry causes landslips. It must be 
appeased with sacrifices. Chamba. - 

Kahu ; half a gaddi, or sheaf of corn given to village servants at harvest usually, Kangra 
Gloss. 

Kaha: a kind of sugarcane. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 79. 

Kaimb : a tree only useful for shade. Ludhiana 9. R,, 1883, p. 8. 

Kain: a weight = 16 paththas, i, g. jim. 
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Kainchwa; anearth-worm. Sirsa 8S. R., 1888, p. 20. 

Kaimal: a timber tree, (? ¢. q., kaimbal, Odina wodier.) Kangra 8, R., p. 22. 

Kaindu: atree. Diospyros montana. Karnal 8. R., p. 9. 

Kair: atree. (Capparts aphylla), Karnal S, R., p. 3. 

Kait, kayat: an accountant appointed by a rdjd. Kangra S. R., p. 80. 

KAj: afuneral feast, Sirsa 8. R., 1883, p. 85. 

Kaju: why? Kangra Gloss. 

Kaka: father’s younger brother, Sirsa 8. R., 1883, p, 121. 

Kakal: paper. Kangra Gloss, 

Kakkar: Rhus kukursinghi: a timber tree, yielding a very handsome yellow-grained wood. 
Cf, kakkrain, and P. D., p. 585. Kangra &. R., p. 22. 

Kakra : a large long mango fruit. Hoshiarpur §, R., p. 16. 

Kakra : Podophyllum emodi, a good wood for boxes. Simla 8. R., 1883, p, 43. 

Kakrain: a timber tree, See Aakkar. 

Kakrola: the koklds pheasant, also called gudgias in Kullu, or Ban hironk, ¢. e., forest 
watchman, Kangra Gloss. 

Kala : a mango fruit having a dark coloured skin, Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 15. 

Kalaish : a snake (Cullaphis Maclellandii), Jullundur §&. R., p. 12. 

Kalak : a method of paying menials, Karnal 8. R., p. 116. 

Kalfo: midday meal. Keonthal. 

Kalar : soil with a large mixture of sand (not applied to brackish land, as in the Punjab 
plains). Kéangra Gloss. 

Kalar, lunch : see under datidld, 

Kalari : av earthen vessel, into which the jujce of the cane flows as it exudes, Hoshiarpur 
S. R., p. 82. 

Kala bathu: Amaranthas. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 40, 

Kalbans: a fish (Labdeo calbasu), Karnal 8S. R., p. 8. 

Kalchingari : the ordinary red wheat, so called because its ear (chéngdr) gets a dark colour 
when ripe. Sirsa 8. R, 1888, p. 284. | 

Kalha: s,m. quarrel, dispute. 

Kili tngli: ‘ black finger, ’ the catcher in hide-and-seek, Sirsa S. R., 1888, p. 206. 

Kalona : a second class rice. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 88. 

Kaloti : see khelothi, 

Kalsa : a little earthen pot, Sirsa S, R,, 1883, p. 163, 

Kamana: wscreen, Sirsa 8. R., 1883, p. 158. 

Kamashal : a plant similar to the bhakal; the fruit yields an oil, edible and used for lamps, 
Simla S, R., 1888, p. 48. 

Kamdari : a patwdr cess. Kuthar. 

Kameli: a blanket, Sirmir trans-Giri. 

Kamil, Kemble (?): a tree whose leaves afford fodder. Kangra 8. R, (Lyall), p. 38. 

Kamloa: the big dove. Kéangra Gloss, 

Kamrakh: Averrhoa carambola, Hoshiirpur 8. R., p. 16. 

Kamri : a short overcoat fastening with a flap at the side. Gf. mirzdi, Karnil §, R., 1880, 


p. 128. 
Kan : a measure, 43 yards in length, = 52 chappas or fists. 
Kan-bah : a wielder of the kan (fr. bahnd), a measurer or surveyor, Kangra 8. R, (Barnes), 


p. 48. 
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Kan : the share of the produce taken by estimate of the yield, Karnal S, R., p. 105. 

Kanaila :_an iron_nail or ring. . Simla Hills, ind 

Kanali : a large fat saucer for cooking in and eating from, Cf. hinda. Karnal 8. R, 1880, 
p. 121. 

Kan-peri : see balh (perd appears to mean ‘lump’). 

Kanara : white, very soft and juicy sugarcane, Hoshiarpur 8, R,, p. 79. 

Kanash : alder (alnus), only used for firewood, Simla 8. R., 1883, p, 43. 

Kanch kudhi: guessing the whereabouts of a hidden Aaurt with forfeits. Gurgaon S, R., 
1883, p. 60. : 

Kanchli: bodice. Ci. dng?. Sirsa 8. R, 1883, p. 155. 

Kandai: a tree (Argemone mexicana). Cl. khari and satiyands?. Karnal S. R., p. 9. 

Kandai: a tree (Sofanum wanthocarpum). Of. chipat. Karnal S. R., p. 9. 

Kandt: a swelling below the ears. Jullundur. 

Kanger : a tree ( pistachia integerrima). Rohtak. 

Kéangna khelna: the bride unties the tingna or a knotted sacred thread, which the 
Brenan tied roand the boy’s wrist before he started, and he undoes hers. Karnil S. R., 
1880, p. 183. 

Kanga : a tree whose leaves afford fodder. Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p. 38, 

Kangu: (Flacourtia sapida), a tree. Hoshiarpur §, R., p. 18. 

Kanhira : s, m. oleander, (Aertum odorum). 

Kanjul: s.m, fem. kanjli, a partridge. 

Kanki: straw of wheat, stubble, see jindh. Kangra Gloss. 

Kanku : a white beardless wheat Ci. mundri. Hoshiirpur S. R., p. 74. 

Kanouji : late sown barley. Ludhiina S. R., 1883, p, 114. 

Kanni: along with. Kangra Gloss, 

Kans : a kind of grass, used chopped up for fodder, Rohtak, 

Kans : saccharum spontaneum, Gurgaon 8. R,, 18838, p. 14. 

Kansua : a caterpillar which attacks young cane, Ludhiana §, R., 1883, p. 126. 

Kanti: a locket. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 125. 

Kantla ; a broad necklace made of chains. Karnal S, R., 1880, p. 125. 

Kanuri : —— an ornament worn on that part, add to P. D. p. 552. 

Kaphar, kupphar: a sniall pool of water in a hollow. Kéangra Gloss. 

Kapni : a sort of cover made of pottery. Karnal §, R., 1880, p. 121. 

Kappan: a sort of cover made of pottery. Karnal 8S. R., 1880, p. 121, 

Kappra-latta : clothes. P.D., p, 554, 

Kar: a rent or tax; a fee of 4 or 5 thimis per topa, which proprietors take from the tenants’ 
ae of the grain; in many places also called koroh, Kingra Gloss, 

Kar ; walking round in exorcism. Shibpur, 

Kara: adj. = khara: P. D., p. 555, 

Kara: the bank which surrounds a .mass of cultivation. Cf, Kot. Karnal 8. R,, 1880, 
p- 171, 

Karach: aspoon. Simla Hills. 

Karah: a portion of the booty set aside for the heirs of the slain. Hissar S. R., p, 10. 

Karika: force. P. D., p. 556. 

Karal (Bauhinia varieguia): a tree. Of. Kachndy, Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 14. 

Karanu-P : an agricultural implement. Simla §. R., 1883., p. 45. 

Karavi ?: Simla §, R,, 1883, p. 45, 
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Karasni or kharAsni: the recitation of mantras morning and evening by a pujadri before a 
deotd. Simla Hills, | 

Karat: the cultivator’s share, as opposed to sat, the Raja's share. Kangra §. R. (Lyal). 
p.3l, 

Karbi: bdjra straw. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 158. 

Karda: a fee payable to a landlord. Cf. panchotra. 

Karda : a commission charged for a loan and added on to the amount actually advanced, 
Jullundur 8. R., p. 72. 

Karhan : a peasant. Bauria argot. 

Karlathi: a variety of soil. Gaojranwalla S. R,, p. 25. 

Karonk ;: a village watchman or messenger, Kadngra Gloss. 

Karoti ; the third day’s service (jowdri 9. v.), taken at morning time. 

Kart : in Kullu : kort. The wild goat commonly called in books the ¢her. The female is 
called meh or mehi. Kangra Gloss. 

Karaa: a vessel made of pottery, smaller than a daroli (7. v.) with spouts, used to carry milk 
to the fields, Karna] S. R., 1880. p. 122. 

Karambli : (s, 7.) lobe of the ear. 

Kas : a square stack of rice in bundles. Kangra Gloss. 

Kashara : a woodencap. Sirmir trans-Giri, 

Kashi: a large hoe. Simla 8. R., 1888, p. 45. 

Kasi: a handful of corn or anything else. Kiingra Gloss. 

Kaslana : to store up grain in straw. Kangra Gloss. 

Kasoli : a tiny one-handed spade nsed as a hoe. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 163. 

Kasora : a platter, made of pottery, used once at feasts and thrown away. Cf. kasori, 
sara?, and sardnu, Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 121. 

Kasori: a platter made of pottery, used once at feasts and thrown away. Cf. kasora, sarat, 
and sardnu. Karnal §, R., 1880, p. i21. 

Kasst : a spade. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 162. 

Kasumbia: a small mango fruit having its outer colour Jike safflower (lasumd). 
Hoshiarpur §, R., p. 15. 

Kastiin: whe? Bauriaargot. Ew: ‘ whoisthere?’ kasine? 

Katak : araid made bya large expedition of two or three hundred men, some of them 
mounted on ponies, Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 31. : 

Katara : a tall thistle-like plant with a yellow flower. Cf. kateli and satyands, Sirsa 
S. R., 1883, p. 16. 

Kateli: a tall thistle-like plant with a yellow flower. Cf. katdra and sutyands. Sirsa S. R., 
1883, p. 16. 

Katera:aJit. Harniargot. LudhiinaS. R., 1873-83, p. 150. 

Kathan = Kathan. P. D., p. 568. 

Katherti<: a peach tree. Simla S. R., 18838, p. 49. 

Kathewat: Indtgofera heterantha ; « small shrub ; leaves used as fodder for sheep and goats. 
Simla S. R., 1883, p. 44. 

Katkana : the revenue management. Ludhiana S. R., 1883, p. 168. 

Kathla: a necklace of gold. Of. zora. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 157. 

Kathra : a wooden plate. Sirmir cis-Giri, 

Katni : a work-basket in which rolls of cotton to be spun are placed. Jullundur §, R., 
p. 60). 
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Kauni, kangni: Pennisetum italicum, an Autumn grain. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 40. 

Kaur chhamb : like chahn (ill-drained low-lying land of poor quality, often waterlogged, but 
with an admixture of saltpetre). Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 70. 

Kauri: a band of silver cowries, worn by women, going up the parting of the hair, and 


fastening to pins on the back. Karnal S. R., 1888, p. 120. 
Kauri: an earthen vessel for sugarcane juice, oftener called Aandi or rasén. Kangra 





Gloss. 
Kawal, akhw€l : a paved road going straight up a hill. Kangra Gloss. 


Kawnk : the ruddy sheldrake. Cf. surkhdé. Ludhiana 8. R., 1€83, p. 14. 
Kawwa: afish. See Kég. KarnilS. R., p. 8. 
Keh ; a place covexed thickly with pebbles or smal] boulders, Kangra Gloss. 
Kela : a long mango: fruit like a plantain (Gela), with a small stone. Hoshiarpur §. R., 
p. 15. 
Kelar : a cedar forest. See under diéndz. 
Kemble (?): See kdmil, 
Kemlu: the sour lime. Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 42. 
Keor (Holar antidissentiericum): Kangra S. R., p. 22. 
Kesari : a large mango fruit, in colour like saffron (kesar). Hoshidrpur 8. R., p. 15, 
Ketal : the bed of a river consisting of sand and stone, no grass, Kangra Gloss, 
Ketla. (Bungarus ceruleus) ; asnake, Cf. kzratt. Hoshiarpur 8S. R., p. 18. 
Ken : a kind of bean grown in marshy lands, often mixed with barley. Hoshiarpur S, R., 
p. 78. 
Kewali : counting grains in ender to ascertain the deity to be appeased. Karniil S. R., 1880. 
p. 146. 
Khabli : a lawn, from khabbal, lawn grass. Kangra Gloss, 
Khabre : adv, perhaps, who knows ? Loc. of Ahabar. 
Khadauru: P kadenru, Tuxus baccata, the yew. Simla S. R., 18838, p. +3. 
Khadh& 
K hahda 
Khadt : aram. dbhker,aewe. Simla Hills. 
Khaggar: a bull. Cf, dijar, 
Khaggna : to cough. 
Khahara: ashoe, Bauria argot. 
Khai: aravine, See khél, 
Khai hua: toeat. Bauria argot, 
Khakhra: father-in-law. Cf, suera. Sirsa S, R,, 1883, p. 124. 
Khakht: mother-in-law, Cf. sdsi. Sirsa S. R., 1888, p. 124. 
Khakkar: the barking deer. Kangra Gloss. 
Khal : a hollow or cutting made by water, big or little; khola or kidd are words of similar 
origin applied to ravines, &. Kangra Gloss. 
‘Khéla: an old river channel, Karnal §. R., p. 4. 
Khalja: gum, of the chir pine, kail or kelon trees, Simla Hills, 
Khaltu : a leather bag, made of goat’s skin, to hold 8 to 10 sers. Simla S. R., 18838, p. 46. 
Khambar (s m,) ; the flat disks-which, connected by string (dair), form a spinning wheel, 
Khambi: adiver, Cf. kilia, Karnadl S. R., 1880, p. 169. 
Khamra:-a wide-mouthed vessel, Sirmar trans-Girt, 
Khan, (s, 7.) : a mine, quarry. 


} integ. past part. of Khana. 
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Khandh&: a fiock of sheep or goats. 
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Kingra Gloss, 


Khande di pohal: an initiatory ceremony, in which a two-elged dagger (khandé ) is used ; 


performed by Sikhs, Jullundur 8S. R., p. 51. 


Khanévar : a decorative wooden frame attached to the ridge of a pent. 


Khani: adv., over and above. 
Khanor, Pavia indica: horse chestnut. 


Sirmar. 


Simla 8. R,, 1883, p. 42. 


Khantu: a small kdnda, or box, to hold 2 to 4 mans. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 46. 


Khap : afaction, Karnal S. R., p. 79. 
Khar : leaves of the saccharum sara, 
Khar: manure, Cf. khdt kira. 
Khar = 20 jun. 
Khara : any government official. 

Kharaéngni: court-yard. Sirmtr. 


Kharashti = 2ikhdr. 


Kharshu, Kharu: Quercus semecarpzfolis. 
Simla S, R., 1883, p. 46. 


Kharelna : a coarse sieve, see adelnz. 


Hoshiarpur 8, R., p. 16, 
Karnal 8. R., 1880, p. 164. 


Simla S. R., 1883, p. 44. 
Harni ergot. 


Ludhiana §, R., 1883, p. 15. 


Simla S. R., 1883, p. 44. 


Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 43. 


Kharen or hin : dues—when a deotd is invited by anyone, the host gives a feast to the people 


who come with the deofd, 
Hills. 


Kharet : hail (Gadi), Cf. an and akhdnet. 
Kingra S. R. (Lyall), pp. 8 and 36, 


Kharetar : a grass or hay preserve. 


This word is used in Sarij: in Shadhoch the word used is phanel, 


Simla 


(To be continue.) 


Str WILLIAM H. SLEEMAN. 


Tue Catalogue of the Indian Court at the 
Festival of Empire gives the good news that 
Captain J. L. Sleeman, Royal Sussex Regiment, 
Belfast, is writing a full memoir of his illustrious 
ancestor, famous for his suppression of thuggee 
( thag? ) and his well-known books. Captain 


MISCELLANEA, 


Sleeman will be grateful to any one who will assist 
him by the loan of letters or papers. 

Several valuable manuscripts written by Sir 
William Sleeman, and sundry interesting relics 
connected with him were exhibited in cases 86 to 
92. They included two charts showing the rela- 
tionship of the Thag families. 

- V. AS. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


Tat BRAHMANAIC SYSTEMS OF RELIGION AND PHrLoO- 
sopuy. ByM T.Narastmarenear, B.A., M.R.A,S., 
CENTRAL CoLLEGe, BANGALORE. Reprinted from the 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, 
for April, 1911. Printed at the S. P. C.K. Press, 
Church Road, Madras, N.C. 1911. 

Mr. NARASIMHIENGAR’s well-written pamphlet 
is intended asa contribution to the study of 
the Vedanta from the point of view of a 
Hindu who prefers the school known by the 
name of Visishtadvaita or ‘qualified monism’ 
as followed by the Sri-Vaishnava Brihmans, 
According to him most European scholars 
erroneously identify the Vedanta teaching with 
the school known by the name of Advaita, or 
‘monism’, as taught by Sankardchdrya, and 


generally accepted by the Smirta community 
among the Brahmans, which recognizes only one 
entity called Brahman or Atman, and holds the 
world to be unreal, The third Vedantist school, 
that called Dvaita, or ‘ Dualism’, which is 
followed by the Maéadhva Brébmans, teaches 
that the three entities—matter, soul, and God 
—are by nature distinct from one another, so 
that no two of them can ever be identified. 

The author gives numerous classified quotations 
to prove that the theories of all the three schools 
can be supported by texts from the Uvanishads, 
and evidently is of opinion that the apparent 
discrepancies can be reconciled only by adopting 
the views of the Visishtadvaita school, which 
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maintains the existence of natural differences 
between the three entities—matter, soul, and 
God—while regarding the Supreme Being (Param- 
jtman) as inseparably united with matter and 
souls, the universe of matter and souls ‘forming 
the body of the Supreme Being. ‘‘The attributes 
of God”, he observes, “are as veal as God 
Himself; that is, the universe is not unreal.” 
Mr. Narasimhiengar, although holding that 
‘every object in the universe is pervaded by the 
All-pervading God (Vishnu)’, considers the term 
‘Indian Pantheism’, commonly applied to 
Vedantist philosophy, to be misleading. It seems 
to me that a teacher who maintains that ‘‘ every 
object in the universe is pervaded by the 
All-pervading God” may be described as “a 
pantheist’ with perfect correctness. If that 
doctrine ig not ‘pantheism, I have no notion 
what that term means. 

Mr. Narasimhienger begins his discourse by 
remarking that “to treat of Religion separately 
from Philosophy is, from the Hindu point of view, 
an impossible task.” Maintaining this attitude 
throughout he tacitly assumes the divine authori- 
ty of the Upanishads and other Hindu scriptures, 
and must be regarded as addressing Hindus 
rather than the world of scholars in general, 
and as appealing to authority rather than to pure 
reason. 

He sums up as follows the points of agree- 
ment between the three schools of Hindu 
Vedantists :— 

‘(1) All the three systems are based upon the 
authority of the Srutis (the Upanishads), the 
Smyritis, the Itthdsas, and the Purdnas. 

(2) All believe that the beginningless karma is 
the cause of worldly bondage, and that the soul 
will undergo birth after birth until the whole of 
karma is exhausted. 

(3) All recognize that the study of the Vedanta 
is essential for the attainment of Jidna (wisdom) 
which serves as a passport to the Heavenly Abode. 

(4) Bhakti or Love of God is the most perfect 
means of salvation according to all the three 
systems. 

(5) Image-worship is an essential feature of all 
the Brahmanaic systems; and Naraéyana (Vishnu), 
in various forms, is generally worshipped, as. the 
Supreme Being by all the three sects. 

(6) The Spiritual Preceptor is the mediator 
between the individual soul and God; and is 
revered:as equal to God in several respects, 


. consistent whole. 


(7) Divine Grace alone can ultimately secure 
salvation, as human efforts by themselves will be 
fruitless, 

(8) All recognize that salvation consists in the 
attainment of Brahman, which is Eternal Bliss.’ 

It being inconceivable that any European could 
aceept the whole of those eight propositions, 
which would require him to admit the authority 
of the Hindu scriptures, to receive the karma 
doctrine as axiomatic, to worship Elindu images, 
and to attach himself to a guru, it appears to be 
impossible for any Huropean to declare him- 
self an adherent of the Vedantist philosophy, 
which is so inextricably mixed up with the prac- 
tice of Hindu religion. If that view be correct, it 
ig easy to understand why Hindu philosophy on 
rts own account is unable to attract the serious 
notice of the teachers of philosophy at English 
universities, An Englishman may be a follower 
of Aristotle, Plato, Kant, or Hegel, but he cannot 
be expected to become a Hindu in order to enrol 
himself in the ranks of the Vedantists. 

Mr. Narasimhiengar approaches the Upanishads 
asthe older Christian commentators approached 
the Bible, with a firm conviction that allpassages 
in the sacred writings, however contradictory 
in appearance, are reconcilable and must be 
reconciled. He states his attitude frankly in the 
words :——‘ Every Vedantic scholar should admit 
that the Upanishads are, as a whole, a consistent 
embodiment of philosophical thought; and any 
interpretation given of them, can be considered 
sound, only if such interpretation is capable of 
elucidating all the passages in the Upanishads, as 
giving a consistent.idea throughout.’ The appli- 
cation of sucha principle to a literature, the work 
of many authors, and probably extending over 
several centuries, cannot but produce forced 
interpretations, such as we are familiar with in 
the pages of Biblical commentators, 

Some Indian Vedantists, I believe, cherish the 
hope that the teachings of the Vedanta will give 
birth to a universal religion fitted to supersede 
all the existing religions of the world. But it is 
plain that such dreams cannot be realized if the 
philosophy is presented, after Mr. Narasimhien- 
gar’s method, as inseperably bound up: with purely 
Hindu beliefs and practices and as resting on 
the postulate that the Upanishads, whatever 
be the date or authorship of each, form one 
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INDIAN PAINTING AT THE FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE, 1911. 
BY VINCENT A. SMITH. 


The contents of the Indian Court at the Festival of Empire in the grounds of 
the Crystal Palace, assembled by Colonel Hendley, C.1.E., with infinite trouble in the face of great 
difficulties, comprised many beautiful and interesting objects, fully described in the Gutde and 
Catalogue! The most imrortant, although not, perhaps, the most fopular exhibits were 
those contributed by Dr. M.A. Stein, C.I.E., and Mrs. Herringham, illustrating the 
early history of Indian painting. Readers of the Indian Antiquary, who have not enjoyed 
opportunities of visiting the Festival of Empire or perusing the Guide and Catalogue may be 
glad to have some account of those two remarkable exhibits. We begin with Mrs. Herringham’s 
contribution of 26 new copies of the Ajanta fresco paintings. 


Ajanta Pictures. 


“These copies from the Ajanti frescoes, ’’ Mrs. Herringham writes, ‘‘ were made by myself 
and one English [Miss D. Larcher] and several Indian painters during the winter seasons 
of 1909-10 and 1910-112 . . . . Previous copies have shown all the blemishes and holes in 
the plaster. We have thought it advisable, for the sake of the beauty of the composition and of 
intelligibility, to fill up the smaller holes. But though some people may call this a restoration, 
altering our work from literal copies to studies, I think we may claim that this omission of damage 
has been done very cautiously, and the unfinished look of the copies is the consequence of our 
restoring so little. A copy of a damaged picture must necessarily look like the copying of a badly 
painted ‘or unfinished one. In reality, the technique of the original work is so sure and swift 
and. perfect, that we, none of us, were good enough executants to repeat it . . . 

Probably every part of every chamber was originally painted or intended to be 
painted. The principal remains now are in Viharas I, II, XVI, and XVII, and Chaityas IX 
KX, SIX . . . . The aisles formed by the columns are to some extent thrown into sections 
by occasional piers, but except this there are no divisions between the paintings, nor are they 
surrounded by ornamental borders. | 

The paintings represent the tale or incidents in a sort of continuous manner, The 
same personages appear twice or more times, only grouped variously, according to the subject. 
There are what one might call nucleus points—points of interest in the narration, and there 
is a certain amount of connecting links. The transition from episode to episode is managed by 
such a device, among many, as a man looking through or guarding a doorway, sometimes by the 
continuousness of the pictorial architectural backgronnd. The impression is not so much that the 
walls were surfaces to be decorated, but that they offered precious space on which the legends might 
be depicted for the edification of the devont. . . . « . © = « « «© «” 





1 ‘Festival of Empire; Imperial Exhibition, Indian Section; Guide and Catalogue’; on sale at the Festival, 
price one shilling. Copies probably could be procured still either from the printers, Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., of 
Derby and London, or from Colonel Hendley, C.I.E., of 4, Loudoun Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. The 
epecial articles on Indian painting by Mrs, Herringham, Dr. Stein, and other contributors give the little book 


permanent value, 
2 The Indians were Nandalal Bose, Samarendra Nath Gupta, Asit Kumar Haldar, and Syed Ahmed, the last 


named being helped by his students. 
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The pictures illustrate events in the life of Prince Gautama Baoddha and the more 
popular of the Jitaka stories, namely, the stories of the Buddha’s previous incarnations, perhaps 
also some scenes of semi-mythological history. Incidentally they illustrate the court life and 
popular life of the time as told in the romances and plays. 

The pictures certainly spread over 200 years from 450 to 650.”" Some of the 
earliest, in cares IX and X, now, I believe, vanished, may have been executed before the Christian 
era. The figures of Buddhas on the pillars of Cave X, which still exist, exhibit various forms of 
the nimbus and a style of drapery which suggest recollections of the Gandhira school of sculpture, 
Those figures may date from the fourth, or possibly the fifth century. But most of the paintings 
may be confidently assigned to the sixth century or the first half of the seventh. All the works 
eopied under Mrs, Herringham’s direction from Caves I, 14, and AVII may be dated, I think, 
between A. D, 500 and 650. 

In the Burlington Magazine for June, 1910, Mrs, Herringham published novel and valuab‘e 
eriticisms on the technique and esthetic merits of the Ajanté freseoee, of which the principal 
passages are quoted in my Mistory of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon, In the Guide and 
Catalogue of the Indian Court she has added further observations of much interest, some of which 
may now be cited. Itis greatly to be desired that Mrs, Herringham should record her description 
and estimates of the frescoes in a convenient, systematic, and permanent form. The publications on 
the subject are all painfully fragmentary and incomplete. 

The older accounts by Griffiths and other writers make little attempt to distinguish different 
styles in the frescoes. According to Mrs. Herringham’s expert judgment, “ there are at least 
twenty different kinds of painting. Some pictures recall Greek and Roman composition 
and proportions, a few late ones resemble the Chinese manner to a certain extent, but the majority 


belong to a phase of art which one can call nothing except Indian, for it is found nowhere else. 
In one respect the composition igs unlike most Chinese painting, for there is not much landscape. 


The figures occupy the field, often grouped in a manner which recalls the alto-rilievo of 
peulpture . 2. » © «© « © « « « 

Nearly all the painting has for its foundation definite outlines, generally first on the plaster 
a vivid red, corrected and emphasized as the painting proceeded with black or brown, The 
outline is in tts final state firm but modulated and realistic, and not often like the calligraphic 
sweeping curves’ of the Chinese and Japanese. The drawing is, on the whole, like medieval 
Italian drawing . . . . . 2. 2» e« « 

The quality of the painting varies from sublime to grotesque, from tender and graceful 
to other quite rough and coarse. But most of it ha« a kind of emphatic, passionate force, a 
marked technical skill very difficult to suggest in copies done in a slighter medium. 

To me the art is of primitive, not decadent nature, struggling hard for fresh expression, 
The artists had a complete command of posture. Their seated and floating poses, especially, 
are of great interest. Their knowledge of the types and positions, gesture and beauties of hands 


is simply amazing. Very many racial types are rendered; the features are often elaborately 
studied and of very high breeding, and one might call it stylistic breeding. The drawing of 


foliage and flowers is very beautiful. In some pictures very considerable impetus of movement 
ef different kinds is well suggested, Some of the schemes of colour are very remarkable 


and interesting and there is great variety. There is no other fine portrayal of a dark-coloured race 
by themselves, ’’ 
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deserving of close study, are obviously far from constituting a complete critique, even if read with 
her earlier and almost equally informal contribution to the Burlington Magazine. Considering 
that the Ajanta& frescoes are the most important series of ancient paintings extant, with 
the exception of those at Pompeii, it is lamentable that no good account of them exists. 
Dr. Burgess did what he could to describe them in his Notes published in 1879, and that work is 
still the most systematic description of the paintings. But it is very meagre and i]lustrated 
only by outline sketches. Mr. Griffiths’ fine volumes of reproductions published by the India 
Office, although containing much valuable description and criticism, are very far from furnishing 
a complete treatise on the subject. 

A large part of the pictures described by Burgess and Griffiths has disapreared since they 
wrote, and each year the task of composing an adequate account of the frescoos 
becomes more difficult. Mrs. Herringham’s notes add much to our knowledge of the subject, 
while leaving amzle room for more exhaustive treatment, and all students of Indian art should ke 
grateful to her for her disinterested labours. She has generously presented hir copies to 
the ‘India Society,’ a small association recently formed for the purpose of studying and 
encouraging Indian art. The Society Las at present no rooms of its own, and will, I presume, 
deposit Mrs. Herringham’s valuable gift in some public institution, Her copies, being to some 
small extent restorations, are far more pleasing and easily intelligible than the more rigidly accurate 
facsimiles of earlier copyists. 

We are, I fear, still unlikely to see fora long time yet a worthy Indian Museum 
established and properly administered in London. Sofaras I know, nothing has been done to carry 
out the project of sach a museum, which has been freely talked about. If such an institution ever 
comes into being, Mrs. Herringham’s gift to the Indian Society should form one of the choicest 
treasures of the collection. 

A large series of one hundred photographs taken during last winter [apparently 1910-11] by 
M. Victor Golobew of Paris was exhibited as Nos. 807-310 in the Indian Court. These excellent 
photographs of the Ajanta frescoes should be studied in connexion with Mrs. Herringham’s copies, 
and it is desirable that sets of them should be acquired by the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the 
Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Specimens from Dr. Stein’s Collection of Ancient Buddhist Pictures and E'’mbrotderies 
discovered at a site near Tun-=huang, on the western confines 
of the Chinese Province of Kan-su. 


Four large cases in the Indian Court were filled with select specimens from the large 
’ eollection made at Tun-huang which is the joint property of the Government of India 
and the Trustees of the British Museum. The art objects and an extensive library comprising 
many thousands of manuscripts in Chinese, Tibetan, Sanskrit, old Turkish, and other 
languages came to light by the accidental discovery of a small walled-up chapel in one of the 
many cave-temples known collectively as ‘the Halls of the Thousand Buddhas.’ Conclusive 
evidence proves that the chapel was walled up very early in the eleventh century. Nothing, 
consequently, can be later than A. D. 1020, Asa matter of fact, most of the contents of the 
chamber are much older, dating from the time of the T’ang Dynasty, that is to say, 
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from the seventh to the ninth century of the Christian era. One of the paintings on silk 
(No. 82) bears a Chinese inscription dated A. D. 692. Some cf the Chinese manuscripts are 
still more ancient, 

It is obvious that even a preliminary examination of such a vast mass of confused and 
partially damaged material must take a long time, while the thorough study of the manuscripts 
will provide work for generations of scholars. The paintings on silk alone number about 
three hundred, and the greatest care and skill are required for opening them out and 
preparing them for critical examination, Description and criticism of the paintings must be 
tentative and incomplete until the whole collection has been examined in the light of the 
accompanying documents. The 68 items shown at the Festival of Empire have been 
described summarily by Dr. Stein in the Guide and Catalogue. We propose to bring his 
principal observations to the notice of our readers. 

Nearly all the paintings are executed on a fine gauze-like transparent silk, but a few are 
on paper. 

Most of them fall readily into two classes, namely, (1) oblong banners provided with 
triangular head-piece and streamers on each side, with wood or bamboo strainers attached ; and 
(2) larger paintings intended to be hung on temple walls or gateways. 

The subjects of the wall-pictures are the familiar scenes of Buddhist legend—the dream 
of Miya, the departure from Kapilavastu, incidents in heaven, and so forth. The banners, 
pinted on both sides, are chiefly occupied by effigies of Bodhisattvas, Lékapélas, and 
Dharmapiilas, generally Chinese in style, but based on Indian tradition. A few are distinctly 
Indian in style. 


The paintings comprise specimeus of considerable beanty and aesthetic merit, and like 
the. objects brought home by Dr. Stein from his first expedition, show the influence 
of Chinese, Persian, Indian, Tibetan, and Greek art. They enable us to form some notion 
of what the lost mediaval paintings of India must have been like, and so help to fill up the wide 
gap between the latest paintings at Ajanta dating from the seventh century and the 
Indo-Persian painting introduced by Akbar about A. D, 1570. 

The cases at the Festival of Empire included remarkable examples of ancient embroidery 
belonging to the same period as the pictures on silk and paper. Dr. Stein points out that 
‘the multi-coloured patterns woven into them present the most striking resemblance to pat- 
terned silk fabrics found in Egyptian tombs of the early Christian and Byzantine period, and 
showing @ type of decoration usually known as ‘ Sassanian,’ and supposed to originate in 


Mesopotamia or Western Persia.” In support of this general statement the description of 
No. 54 may be quoted :— 


‘o4—Manuscript wrapper—roughly made of silk fragments stiffened with paper, lined 
with silk, and with coarse woollen tapes for tying, Outer edges and triangular flap made of 
fragments of rich silk brocade of Sassanian design. On pink ground large elliptical cartouches, 
bordered with double rows of overlapping petals, contain two winged bulls with abundant 
manes, facing each other on salmon-coloured field. Elliptical lotuases fill spaces between large 
cartouches. Iwo roughly cut strips of extremely fine silk tapestry are attached to centre panel. 
Style of weaving is identical with that of the Copts of the third century A. D., and of the 
ancient Peruvians, and closely resembles that of the Gobelin factory.” 
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THE DATES FOR THE EARLY PRINCES-OF THE PRESENT J ODHPUR FAMILY. 
BY D.R. BHANDARKAR, M.A., POONA 


ae tas aa ee of the memorial stone of Siha Rathod found at 
g on it, which was therein given, was based on 
au impression supplied to me, which was not quite satisfactory, The stone has now been removed 
to the Tawarikh Mahkma, Jodhpur, where it is open to inspection, And an excellent inked 
impression of it has now been kindly sent to me by Pandit Ramkaran, The transcript which I now 
give here may therefore be considered final, 
1. Sif U Siz age 
ANA AWS WR ATA 
att Wet wtaa- 
RAT AT tet 2- 
asian wa: at [ & 1- 
HR Wala: aearad F- 
7, aat eaftar( ar) wuarsasey? vag? 
It will be seen that the historical conclusions which I have already drawn are in no way 
affected. Only the reading of the last two lines, which are of no importance, is definitely settled. 
No reliable dates have so far been known of the early princes of the Jodhpnr dynasty. 
Consequently, it is impossible to over-rate the importance of the date V.S.1330 for Siha, especially 
as he was the founder of that dynasty, A second date has now been brought to light by the same 
disinterested antiquarian, Nannurim Brahmabhat, but it is for Dhihada, grandson of Sthi., The 
date is Sathvat 1866, and Dhdhada is called a son of Asvatthdma, according to the impression 
supplied to me. Whatever the form of the last name here intended may be, there can be no doubt 
that it is the same as Asothama of Tod’s Annals of Mdrwdr (Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan, Vol. II, p.14), The inscription is on a memorial stone found at Tirsinghariin the 
Pachbhadra district. 
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BUDDHIST PARALLELS TO PARSI HUMATA-HUKHTA-HUVARSHTA. 


BY G. K. NARIMAN, RANGOON. 


‘‘Hig thought is quiet, quiet are his word and deed, when he has obtained freedom by true 
knowledge, when he has thus become a quiet man.” 

Commenting on this verse of the Pali Dhkammapada, Max Miiller proceeds to show that 
‘this very natural threefold division, thought, word and deed, the trivdha-dvdra, or the three 
doors of the Buddhists, was not peculiar to the Buddhists or unknown to the Brahmans,”’ and 
somewhat lukewarmly adds that “similar expressions have been shown to exist in the Zend-Avesta.”’ 
(S. B, E., X, 28.)-~(The reference to Hardy’s Manual will be found at page 513 of the second 
edition. Max Miiller’s p. 494 refers probably to the first ed.) 

That good thought, word and deed are of the essence of Zarathushtrianism is a commonplace 
of comparative religion, and the Parsis rightly glory in this tenet of paramount ethical importance. 
What I would call attention to is that it is possible to exaggerate the value of this doctrine as an 
ethical asset peculiar to the Parsis and confined more or less to the doctrines of the Avesta alone. 








2 This stands for arrqayyy 


1 Here the visarga is evidently intended for a virdma t. 
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On the contrary, it is inculcated with almost equal insistence in the younger Vedic literature and 
the Brahmana scriptures and the Buddhist writings. (A. Weber: IJndische StretfenI, 209. 
Brunnhofer: Urgeschtchte der Arter I, 192 seg. Tiele: Geschichte der Religion im Alterthum II, 
830). 

It seems to me that the frequency with which this triad is alluded to, and the wealth of variety 
of manner in which it is emphasised in the Buddhist sacred books, deserves to be better studied by 
those who are misleading the Parsis that their Avestaic humata-hukhta-huvarshia is a spiritual 
monopoly all their own. 

I will only premise that the citations here produced are but a fraction of what can be produced 
and that they were ticked off in a fresh hurried re-reading of a few Pali and Sanskrit Buddhistie 
works. I have quoted the setting and the context at certain length so as not to deprive the origin- 
nals by truncation of their rugged unconventional attractions. It would be easy to compose quite 
a charming little anthology of Buddhism merely by stringing together those passages which are 
instinct with the spirit of thought, speech and act that are good.? 

Him I callindeed a Brahman who does not offend by body, word or thought, and is controlled on 
all these three points.—Dhammapada: 391. 

Even if he commit a sinfnl deed by his body orin word or in thought he is incapable of concealing 
it; for to conceal is said to be impossible for one that has seen the state of Nirvana. This excellent 
jewel is found in the Assembly, by this truth may there be salvation.— Suttanipdta, Chullavagga: 11. 

He who is not opposed to any one in word, thought or deed, who after having understood the 
Dharma perfectly longs for the state of Nirvana,—such a one will wander rightly in the world.— 
Suttanipdta, Sammapartbbajaniyasutia: 7, ' Na 

And in which way is it, Siha, that one speaking truly could say of me: “The Samana Gotama 
denies action ; he teaches the doctrine of non-action; and in this doctrine he trains bis disciples?” I 
teach, Siha, the not-doing of such actions as are unrighteous either by deed or by word or by thought; 
I teach the not-bringing about of the manifold conditions of heart which are evil and not good. In 
this way, Stha, one speaking truly could say of me ‘‘ The Samana Gotama denies action. .... .” 
I teach, Siha, the doing of such actions as are righteous by word or by thought,—Vinaya-Pitake 
Mahévagga: VI, 31, 6. : 

I deem, Stha, unrighteous actions contemptible whether they be performed by deed or by 
word or by thought; I proclaim the doctrine of the contemptibleness of falling into the manifold 
conditions of the heart which are evil and not good.—Mahdvagga: VI, 31, 7. 

I teach, Siha, that all the conditions of heart which are evil and not good, unrighteous actions 
by deed, by word and by thought must be burnt away.—Mahdvagga: VI, 81, 8. 

And what is it that gives rise to legal questions of offence? There are six origins of offence that 
give rise to legal questions of offence. There is an offence that originates in deed, but not in word, 
nor in thought (and so on till all the possible combinations are exhausted with mathematical 
precision after the approved Buddhist method).—Chullavagga : IV, 14,6. 


1 Vide Koppen: Religion des Buddha: 1,445, Sy 
* I have limited my references to a few Buddhist works with which I am more or less familiar; but that the 
Jaina Scriptures also inculcate the same principle is equally remarkable, See Jacobi’s Jaina Sutras: 1, XXVI 
and p. 250; *‘ Henceforth the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira was houseless, circumspect in his walking, circumspect 
inf his speaking, circumspect in his begging, circumspect in his accepting anything, in the carrying of his outfit and 
dvinking vessel; circumspect in his thoughts, ciroumspect in his words, circumspect in his aots: guruding his 
thoughts, guarding his words, gnarding his acts. 2.6 a a mae pte 
4 For the doctrine of the three Guptis, as they are callled by the Jainas, see S. B. E., XLV, 50, 180, 160,98 and 
107. 
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A Bhikshu who warns another should, Upali, when he is about to do so consider thus: « Am 
I pure in the conduct of my body, pure therein without flaw, without a fleck? Is this quality 
found in me or is it not?” If, Upali, the Bhikshn is not so, there will be some who will say to him : 
“Come, now, let your reverence continue stil] to train yourself in matters relating to the body "— 
thus will they say. (The same exhortation is repeated separately with reference to speech and 
mind.)—Chullavagga : IX, 5, 1. 

And was not Sariputra the Elder, O king, the best man in the whole ten thonsand world 
systems, the Teacher of the world, himself alone excepted? And he who through endless ages had 
heaped up merit and had been re-born in a Brahman family, relinquished all the delights of the 
pleasures of senses, and gave up boundless wealth, to enter the Order according to the teaching 
of the Conqueror, and having restrained his actions, words and thoughts, by these thirteen vows, 
became in this life of such exalted virtue that he was the one who, after the Master, set rolling on 
the royal chariot-wheel of the Kingdom of Righteousness in the religion of Gotama, the Blessed 
One.—Milinda-Panha : end of Ch. IX. 

Through the merits of good theories virtuous men who understand noble knowledge go to 
heavenly worlds from their self-restraint as regards body, speech and thou ght.—Buddhachariia: 
XVI, 25. 

But all they who do good with their body, who do good with their voice, who do good with 
their mind, they love themselves. And although they should say thus: “ We do not love our- 
selveg,’’ nevertheless they do love themselves. And why do I say so? Because, whatever a man 
would do to one whom he loved, that they do to themselves, Therefore they love themselves, — 
Sanyutta-Nikdya : iii, 1, 4. 

Suppose, 0 Monks, one does evil with his body, does evil with his voice, does evil with his 
mind ..... .—Afguitara-Nikdya : III,85. 

Permit me, Lord, give me absolution from all my faults committed in deed or word or 
thought.—Poriton of Buddhist Confession, 

So it appears, O Monks, that ye are distressed at, ashamed of, and loathe the idea of life in 
heavenly beauty, heavenly happiness, heavenly glory; that ye are distressed at, ashamed of, and 
loathe the idea of heavenly power. But much more, O Monks, should ye be distresed at, ashamed 
of, and loathe doing evil with the body ... withthe voice... with the mind.—Anguttara- 
Nikdya :T1I, 18 

As everything he did in thought, speech and action was purified by his love, most of the 
animals given to wickedness were like his pupils and friends.—./¢éekamdld : VI, 3. 

But the lack of mercy is to men the cause of the greatest disturbance, as it corrupts the 
action of their minds, and words andbodies no less with respect to their families than to 
strangers.—J diakamald : XXVI, 40. 

All that we are is the result of what we have thought. It is founded on our thoughts; it is 
made up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with a pure thought, happiness follows him, like 
a shadow that never leaves him.—Dzammapada: 2. 

From thought, I say, proceeds deed; after having thought, a man puts into effect a noble 
speech or act.—Angutiara-Nikdya: Vol. III, 415. a 

In deed was [ well-behaved, so in words, so in thoughts; all thirst is finally quenched : 
extinguished I am; all put out.—Uttara’s song : Therigdthd. . 

Those who weary -of the three. perfections (pradhdna) and their accompaniment, become 
hermits and (take up) cool dwelling places, their bodies, speech and minds all: well controlled, 
knowing the proper way to comport themselves ;—they are truly Bhikshus.—Duddiist stitras from 


the Tibetan, Ante, Vol, XII, p. 808. 
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Steadily observing the tenfold way of virtuous action in body, speech and thought, and turning 
away from spirituous liquors, you will feel a sincere joy in this virtuous life.—Suhrillekha, the 
epistle of Nagarjuna to King Udayana (Journal of the Pali Text Soctety, 1886), 

Since then you must die in this manner (in uncertainty as to your fate) take the lamp of the 
three merits to give you light, for alone you must enter their endless darkness which is untouched 


by sun or moon. 
Commentary : The three kinds of merits are those of body, speech and thought.—Suhrillekha: 


. a monk kills a wild goose and is reprimanded with a sermon ending in ‘* A Brother ought to 
hold himself in control in deed, word and thonght,”’—Jdtaka : No. 276. 

Le Baddha a enonce comment du corps, de Ja bouche, et des pensees decoulent les trois sortes 
de Karmans.—Huber’s French translation of the Chinese version of Kumdrajiva’s Sttrdlankdra 
from the original Sanskrit of Asvaghoshas 

Tin-imani bhikkhave moneyyini. Katamdni tini? 

Kédya-moneyyam vachi-moneyyam mano-moneyyam.— 

Ittvuttaka 64, quoted by Minayeff in his Recherches sur le Buddhisme h.g.; see also his next 
note from the Abhidharma-kosavydkhyde 


Parad aria at rarer at wafers 
wrar Rranitey wearszeaaeses || 
AES aes Arar a eae It 
eet tarad we aes Frases || 
Sikshdsamuchchaya, p. 168. 


Tt is not possible, O Monks, it is without a foundation that one with good thoughts, words 
and deeds shoul have a fortune undesirable, joyless and cheerless.— Anguttara-Nikdya : Eka 
Nipdia: 20. 

Les trois occupations sont celles ducorps (kaya-karma), de la bouche (vag-karma), et de la 
yensee (citta-karma).—Chavannes : Voyages des pelerins Bouddhistes : p. 171. 

Samaiiia-phala Sutia, etc., translated by Rhys Davids in his “Dialogues of the Buddha Me 
pp. 57-8, 72, 108, 202, 221, 269, 279. 


Seydel notes this ‘‘astonishing similarity ? and refers to Lalita-Vistdra, Chap. 5, and to the 
Chinese Sutra of the 42 Articles— 


Seydel: Evangelium von Jesu in seinem verhalt ntssen eu Buddhasage und Buddha-Lehre : 
pp. 202, 218. 

And I know that those beings possest of good conduct in body, speech and mind, not ux braid- 
ing the elect ones, but right believers, incurring the karma of right belief, rise again, upon the 
dissolution of the body after death—some in the world of weal and paradise, and some among the 
human ; while those beings possest of bad conduct in body, speech and mind, upbraiders of the elect 
ones, false believers, incurring the karma of false belief, do rise again, upon the dissolution of the 
body after death, either in the realm of ghosts or in the wombs of brutes, or in the damnation, woe 
and perdition of hell. , 

“ O soul, through thoughtlessness thou didst not right in body, speech and mind. Verily, O 
soul, they shall do to thee’ according to thy thoughtlessness. Moreover, this wickedness was not 
dbne by mother or father, brother or sister, friends or companions, relatives or kinsfolk ; neither 


hy philosophers, Brahmins or spirits: by thee the wickedness was done, and thou alone shalt fee} 
ifs consequences.” — Majjhima-Nikdya: 180. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES III, 
BY H. A. BOSE. 
(Continued, from p. 295.) 
Khari: atree, Of, kandat. 
Kharkana ; accharum sara. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 16. 
Kharkar: s, m., noise, disturbance, 


Kharkhair: the demoiselle crane (Anthropoides virgo), Ludhiana §, R., 1883, p. 13. 
Kharodi : a bee heid for cutting grass. See under jowédrd. 


Kharot: a lock. Lnudhiina S. R., 1888, p. 150. 
Kharsa : the hot season, including Phigan, Chet, Baistkh and Jeth. Karnal S. R., 1880, 


p. 166. 


Kharsana : (crotalaria burbia). 

Kharsu : a second class rice, Hoshiarpur S. R,, p. 88, 

Khartua : a weed (Chenopodium murale), 

Khaété : a well. Ambéla, 

Khata ; a mango fruit having bad colour and acid (%hata) taste, Hoshiarpur 8. BR, p. 15. 
Khata 4n&: to swell (of millet), Karnal 8. R., 1880, p. 122. 

Khatalat : a small thorny tree. Simla S. R., 1883, p, 43. 

Khatam ; a rite. 

Khati : an underground grain-pit. Ambila. 

Khati: aditch. Sirsa §. R., 1879-83, p. 406. 

Khatna : circumcision, Ludhiana §. R., 1878-83, p. 71. 

Khatola : a small stool made of a wooden frame covered with netted string, Karnal 


8. R., 1880, p. 121. 


Kheir (? ai) : a tree, whose leaves afford fodder, Kangra §. R. (Lyall), p. 38, 

Khaul: a festival held in the puranmdst or full-moon day of M&gh in Pangt. 

Khawar : = khabar. 

Khelothi, kaloti: the grain which kamins, artizans, &c., get from the threshing-floor. 


Kangra Gloss. 


Khep: a crate, 
Khera: literally a village, the god of the homestead or village. Cf. bhémia. Karnal 


§. B., 1880, p. 148. 


Ss. RB 


Kheshri: cloth pieced, used as a langot. Sirmir cis-Giri. 

Khetri: an allotment of land to a mahr. Bilaspur. 

Khetar : a big field. Of. Khetrd. Kangra Gloss. 

Khetrpali: literally field-nourisher, a god. Of, Bhatron. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 148, 
Khetru : a small field. 

Khich: demand, Cl. mdéng. Sirsa S. R,, 1879-88, p, 189. 

Khili : a wooden bearing on which the chd@& (wheel) of the potter rests, Cf. éaola. Karnal 
1872-80, p. 200. 

Khili: uncultivated land, applied to land which has fallen out of cultivation, Kéngra Gloss. 
Khind, khinda, khindola: acounterpane or coverlet and mattress: made of rags stuffed 


between. Kangra Gloss. Cf. § 288. 
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Khindana : sowing the seed broadcast, Cf. phint. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 169. 

Khinna: to tattoo. Of, godna. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p, 125. 

Khip (lepiadenta spartium.): Rohtak, Cf. Panjab: Dy., p. 599 

Khirni (mimusops elengt): a tree, Hoshiarpur S. R., p, 14, 

Khisar: a very poor sandy soil. Cf, sir. Hoshidrpur §. R., p. 70. 

Khiy&n : where ? Bauria argot. Ex.: khiydn jé¢ ho ? where are you going P 

KhiyAanti: whence ? Bauria argot. Ex. khaydnts di ho? ‘ whence have you come?’ 

Khoga: a narrow shell, Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 20. 

Khoi ;: the crusbed cane. Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 182. 

Xhola : a hollow or ravine. See bhai. 

Khonai : digging, as opposed to ploughing, which is not possible in all fields. Kangra Gloss. 

Khor&ti : asmall plot of waste land, reserved as a hay-field in the rains. Opposed to kharetar 
which is alarge plot, Kangra Gloss, 

Khori ; a measure used for ght = 6 chitdks. Simla S. R., 1883, p- 44. 

Khoro: lame. Of. pdngla. Bauria argot. 

Khowara : a place, whence earth is taken for plastering houses. Kangra Gloss, 

Khrangrela : a thicket of snow rhododendron. See under diéndr. 

Khad : afurrow. JXarnal §.R., 1872-806, p, 168. 

Khuddu khundi: a game exactly the same as hockey, each side trying to drive the ball with 
elubs through its opponent’s goal. Cf. ddji. Sirsa 8S. R., 1879-83, p. 206. 

Khumandi : a sugar-cane (saccharum oficinarum), Kangra 8, R., p. 25. 

Khitin : an allotment (Rajgiri). Seu bker, p. 31. 

Khir: aroof=chhét, Sirmir. 

Khurehns : a metal spatula for turning bread. Cf. honcha and paléga. Karnal S. R., 
1872-80, p. 121. 

Khuriu: (quereus semicarpifolia.) i. q. khareu. P.D., p. 58%. Kangra S. R,, p. 21. 

Khurna&: fo melt, 

Khurpi k& s&jji: a sharer of the hoe; a woman not of the family or any of the landed 
proprietors admitted into aléna, Karnal 8, R., p. 112. 

Khurwé : land irrigated by well. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 12. 

Khuta : a mud receptacle for bhis, Karnal §, R., 1872-80, p. 164. 

Khuti: an iron for digging holes. Of. ganddla. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 72. 

Kbutna: to circumcise. Sirsa S. R,, 1879-83, p, 171. 

Khwé&jiri: a small saucer of pottery in which lamps are floated in honour of Khwajak 
Khizr, also used for eating from and asa cover. Of. Adziri. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p, 122, 

Kian; why ? Kangra Gloss. 

Kidhron : adv., on one side, in some parts. 

Killa: a basket like a kilia. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 45. 

Kilta : a basket, carried on the back. Simla S. R., 1883, p, 45. 

Kilu: who? 

Kilia: adiver. Of. Zhambi, Karnal S. R,, 1872-80, p. 169. 

Kimu: the mulberry tree, moras serrata. Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 42. 

Kinféra:a variety of cane, has a rather soft fibre, which fits it for being eaten, ft 
is of a yellowish colour with green lines. Jullundur S. R., p. 118. 

__ ‘Kinnt : (diospyros: tomentvsa) a tree. Hoshiarpur S. B.,-p. 12: 
“Kino: the tesin which exudes from the dkdk tree. Karnal S. R., p. 10. 
See under dha pachit, 
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Kirat ghanta: s. m., ingratitude, 

Kiri: the basket-work lining of cotton stems put inside a cart to carry manure, 
S, R., 1872-80, p. 162, 

KirsAn : a tenant who lives in the village but not on the land. See adheo. 

Kitha : where? Bauria argot. 

Kitwaé : adj. int., what share ? (Potwar), 

Kiyar: when? Bauria argot, Ex.: kiyér di ho ? ‘ when did you arrive ?’ 

Kleshai : jungle-fowl (Kulli). Cf, kolsa. 

Kochbi : a bag-net with a handle for catching small fish. Kangra Gloss. 

Kodal: aspade, Kangra Gloss, 

Kohal: a granary. Kangra. 

Kohla : a stream irrigating land in the hills. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 79, 

Kohli: the canal watchman. Kangra Gloss, 

Koki, kutki: whither? In Kalli, oke, kok, toke, here, where, there ; okena, éokena, thence, 
hence. 

Kokri: maize. Zea mais. Of. chuli. Kangra 8, R., p. 25. 

Kola (? khold, g. v.): a ravine ; kopa is also used by the Gaddis, Kangra Gloss, 

Kola : a plot of rice land 5-10 ghwmdogs in area, Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p. 32. 

Kolsa : the common kallege pheasant ; also called Aleshat in Kulli. Kangra Gloss, 

Konali : a wooden plate. Sirmir trans-Giri. 

Koncha : a metal spatula for turning bread. Cf. paléa and khurchna. Karnal S, R., 
1872-80, p. 121. 

Konwi : the part of the high Himalayas above the limits of forests, Kangra Gloss. 

Kopa (Gadi): a ravine=kuld, 

Kor : the first watering to the young crop. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 170. 

Koroh (2) :=kar, q¢. ¥. 

Koss: adj. lazy, slack. Kamm koss. 

Kotali: a boundary pillar, also called dehrt. Kangra Gloss. 

Kotan: where? Kangra Gloss. 

Kotanki : some place or other. Kangra Gloss, 

Kotela : a mallet; see under dhatian. 

Kotha: an interior wooden cylinder sunk below the water-level as a preventive in the 
well. Jullundor 8. R., p. 101. 

Kothari: a small back room, Sirmur. 

Kothela : a wooden club used for crushing clods, Cf. bhukran and bhurota, 

Kothi: a large wooden box, which can hardly be moved by three or four men (made in 
Jubbal). Sirméar trans-Giri. 

Kothiala : the treasurer or storekeeper of a kothi appointed by a raja, Kangra S. R., p. 80. 

Kotho: a house. Bauria argol. 

Koti: a receptacle for grain made of rings. of adobe, builé up into a cylinder, Karnal 
S. R., 1872-80, p. 121. 

Kowd4na: to call, summon, Kangra Gloss. 

_Kowi, kohi: the small dove. Cf. dhurah. 

Kowin : a class of dhar or pasture ground, lying in bare rocky ground above the line of forest 
(Rihli), elsewhere called nigdhr. Kangra S, R. (Lyall), p. 41. 

Krat (? karat): the remaining half .of the grain, taken by the tenant, sai being the first 


(owner’s) half, Kangra S, R. (Lyall), p. 46. 


Karnal 
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Kuchhak: pron. and alj., some, any ; a diminutive of -‘Kuchh, 
Kud: a cave or hollow place under a rock, In Kullu, rowdr. Kangra Gloss. 
Kadi kamini: a ground-rent, Sirsa S, R., 1879-83, p. 409. 
Kuh sittna: to kill. 
Kukri: maie : syn. makki and chhali, Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 39. 
Kakri : the cobs of maize, Of. dhdta, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 173. 
Kuktu : asmall Augga. Sirmir cis-Giri. 
Kulah : pea; 7.g.matar. Kangra S. R., p. 24. 
Kitilan a species of crane. Karnal S. R., p. 6. 
Kulat or kolath: Dolichos uniflora ; horse gram. Simla 8, R., 1883, p. 40, 
Kulia: atiny pot, made of pottery, used for offerings and in play. K arnal §, R., 1&72-80, 
p- 122, 
Kulia : the fine little earthen pots put at wedding by a Briilman in the sacred enclosure, 
Karnal 8, R, 1872-80, p. 131], 
Kulhaér: agranary. Keonthal P Kuthar. | ; 
Kalhariya: asmallearthen urn, Sirsa S. R,, 1879-83, p, 389. 
Kuller: a saline substance, consisting chiefly of sulphate of soda. Jzllundar S. R,, p. 2. 
Kulli; s.f,: a hut, house, 
Kumantr: bad advice. 
" Kulu, kel: the Cedrus deodara, ¢. q., kelon, P. D., p. 578, Kangra 8, B:, p. 21. 
Kuluna : a variety of coarse, hardy rice sown on dry Jand. Kingra S. R. »P. 96. 
Kumodh : a good variety of rice. Kangra 8. R., p. 26. 
Kan (Kullo): who; hosra, of whom; osbi, to whom; osna, from whom. 
Kunan : a small stack of grass. Of. hundall. 
Kand: a pool or deep hole in a stream backed by rocks or a steep bank; if not so backed, it 
would be called an dl, 
Kundali: a rice stack round in shape, made of bundles; if of straw only, phalur; of grass, 
small, kaunan. Kangra Gloss. 
Kundi: buckwheat (Cajanus bicolor), Cf. urhur and dhingra, 
Kandi: a crooked iron mace used by chelas, Pangwil. 
Kandlt: the part below the Zonwi, in the upper forests, These two words are only used by 
the Rihlu shepherds; nég&hr and gdéhkr are the common terms, 
Kundrea: an earthen pot in which gaugati is boiled, Sirmfr trans-Girt. 
Kundya : the stack in which the great millets are piled up. Karnal 8S. R,, 1872-80, p. 172. 
Kuneri : a piece of clay of the shape of an inking pad. Karnil 8S, R., 1872-80, p. 200. 
Kunear: Cassta fistula. Kangra 8. R., p, 22. 
Kunja: a variety of wheat with a long straw and full ear, of somewhat inferoir grain. 
Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 189. 
Kunjra ; a heap of rice straw, Karnal §. R., 1872-80, p. 164. 
Kp: a circular receptacle made of wisps of straw, wound spirally round and round upon a 
foundation of cotton stems for preserving and packing bhds, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 164. 


Kupali: a camel ailment due to a growth on the brain which causes the animal to keep its head 
constantly raised in the.air, Sirsa 8, R., 1879-83, p. 306. 
Kupphar : a small pool = kaphar. 
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Kura : a threshing floor, Kangra §. R., p. 30. 

Kura: adj. vexed: hure mathe rahtnd. to be vexed. 

Kurh: a cattle-shed in the jaxgal. Kangra Gloss. 

Kurhal: a shed for cattle. Kangra 8. R., p. 44. 

Kurhe-ke-b&ch : distribution of the land revenue over the fire-places (kurh& or chila). 
Hissar 8. R. 1875, p. 10. 

Kurchhi: a brass ladle. Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 166. 

Kari: a grass (Zragrostis), Karnal §. R., p. 18. 

Kuri: a bamboo hook for raking together corn on the threshing floor, &c. Kangra Gloss. 

Kuril : adj. sour, bitter (temper), 2. g., karwd. 

Kurm: family. 

Kurmni: related by marriage, 

Kurri: adung-heap, Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 164. 

Kurria : lit. he of the dunghill, the name of the next son of a mother, after she has lost one 
by small-pox. Karnal S, R., 1872-80, p. 150. 

Kurumbh : a timber tree (Nauclea cademba), Kangra 8. R., p. 22. 

Kat: bruise, Sirsa 8, R., 1879-83, p. 121. 

Kutba : a constable or stranger, Ludhiana S. R., 1878-88, p. 150. 

Kutbar: a granary, syn. doharoti. Sirmir. 

Kutra: a hairy red caterpillar, very destructive to the young shoots of maize, but fortunately 
it only appears for twelve or fourteen days in the beginning of the rains and then disappears. 
Hoshiarpur S. R,, p. 78. 

Kyamal, Odina wodter : a tree, Cf. kamal. Hoshiarpur 8. B., p. 18, 

Kyut: medlar. Kangra S. R,, p. 22. 

La: a pass (Tibetan). 

Lab : the system of taking out the rice plants of the nursery and sticking them in the mud 
after the kaddi operation has been performed. Cf. ldér. Jullundur 8. R., p. 124. 

Lab : the process of sowing rice by raising seedlings. Hoshiarpur 8. R, p. 88. 


Labhwand: e4/. useful, profitable. 

Lachakdar : taste, liking, 

Lag lot: a fine or compensation for eloping with an uumarr 
Churah. Chamba. 

Lahna : a number of fields rented in on 

Lahr : the enclosed area round the homestead. Kangra S. R., p. 34. ; 

Lahri: a small plot of garden land, more precisely léhru sowdru : ldhri bdst, etc., the whole 
site of the house and garden ; lahridna, a cess on the léhri. Kangra S. R. (Lyall.), pp. 85 and 36. 

Lahru: a small plot of land attached to a house, in which flowers, &e., are grown. Kéngra. 

Laichi: a small mango fruit, that grows in clusters and said to smell like cardamum (ilatchz) 


Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 16. 
Lair ‘: the system o 


p. 124. 
LAaira : 
Jakhola : a plaister shelf; see dhare. o 
Lakola ; an did or niche in a wall, Kangra Gioss. 
Lal: a very hardy and productive wheat of good quality. Karnal, 8. R., Lihat. p. 189. ; 
Laler : a large and sweet mango fruit, in shape like the cocoanut. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 1. 

i htak. 
i's a thin, red hardy sugarcane; Opp- to dhaula. Ro 
aa : @ variety of sugarcane baying a hard, thin, red cane, very hardy, ene will not spoil 

even if the cutting be long delayed; but not very productive of juice. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 180. 


ied girl, in the eastern part of 


e holding. Ludhiana 8. B., 1878-83, p. 128. 


¢ taking out the rice plants of the nursery. Cf. 7d. Jullundar S. R., 


the produce of new cultivation of the year. Cf. Moda. Mahlog. 
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Lamahata (?), a prophet of lower grade, who passes on oracles given through a deity’s 
inspired representative to his worshippers if many of the latter are of low caste. Oldham, Sun and 
Serpent, p. 94. 

Lamni: reaping. Karnal S. R. 1872-80, p. 172. 

Lan : the straw of the great millets with the ear and grain, Karnal S. R. 1872-80, p. 172. 

T.4n4: the combination of all the people of a village in cultivating their lands, Hissar S. R., 
p. 10. 

L4n4: an association of households or individuals to conduct the agriculture of the whole 
tract. Elach member contributes oxen or labour, or both, and the whole /énd works jointly and 
cultivates certain lands of which some of the members of the association have the disposal, 
whether as owners or tenants. Karnal 8. R., p. 112. 

Langina: a stile = charolid. 

Lango-kara : lit. ‘crossing-tax,’ a tax or due paid to the native government on account of 
the spring and autumn grazing. Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p. 41. 

Langri: a raft made of the deran on the festivals of Holi and Diwali, for setting it afloat on 
the tank with a lamp on it in honour of Khwaja Khizr, Karnal S. R, 1872-80, p. 148. 

Tangri: the placing of an offering with a lighted lamp on it on some moonlight night while 
the moon is still on the wax ata place where four roads meet. Cf. nagdi, Karnal 8. R. 1872-80, 
p. 146. 

Lao: a strong rope made of san fibre by which the charas (leather bucket) is drawn up. 
Karnal §. R. 1872-80, p. 160. 

Laphi: a porridge, made of the grain of the bdtha (Amaranthus) roasted and ground. Simla 
§. R. 1883, p. 40. 

Lar: a ram—see under bhed. 

Lar bhir: enmity. 

Larné bhirn&: to quarrel: ladihd past. part, irreg. (P) 

Lara: fem. i. 

Lari: the striker of a well. Jullundur S. R., p. 100. 

Lari: wife. Swénz or voit is used by Rajpits ; jo or jun in Kalli; cheori in Plach (Sardj), 

L&rki: a kind of net for catching doves. 

Larumbi : the female barber who accompanies the bride when she is to travel. Karnal S. R. 
1872-80, p. 182. 

Lat: the crusher in a sugar press. Karnal §. R. 1872-80, p. 161. 


(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOME NOTES ON THE BODLEIAN defect that will beindicated in the following lines, 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPT CATALOGUE, to wit, a very inadequate knowledge of Jain 


VOLUME II, ; . 
Tur following notes embody some of the prosopographia and of the dialect and modes of 


corrigenda and addenda, which I have made in | Writing used by scribes, which is especially 
reading the second volume of the Catalogue of marked in the errors and omissions of the index. 
Sanskrit. Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. Page 120, col. 2. The scribe ‘* Lesa Rbhima- 
This volume was begun by Professor M. Win- | vijaya’’ is an impossible monster. Read in the 
ternitz, and completed by Mr, A. B, Keith. In | colophon tac-chigyalesa-r.°-Bhitmavijaya, “his in- 
many respects, it is fully worthy of the high | significant disciple Rsi Bhimavijaya.” The terms 
reputation which these scholars have earned; | sigyaleéa, literally “scrap of a disciple,”? and 
and this excellence renders more regrettable the | si, used for a Jain ascetic, are quite common. 
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Page 131, col. 1. 
Person who owes his existence to a misreading. 


“Sdgaramisra’’ is another 


The coleophon gives his name coriectly as 
Matisigara, who is knewn from ether sources. 
Tho words mean: “belonving to the Lecturer 
K.°, disciple of the Mahop&dbydya Matiséyara, 
in the Upikesa fraternity. ” 

Page 131, col. 2. The word mrgendra is not 
part of a name. It is to be conneczed with the 
preceding word: gani-mrgendra naeans merely a 
noble gant or Dean. 

Page 182, col 2. Sripattane is certainly not 
Patnas it means Ambilv4d or Anahilla-pattana 
an Gujarat. 

Page 133, col. 1. The opening words of article 
1140 seem to be a mistake, for, something like 
*Hemachandra’s commentary Sul danusisanavrtti 
on his own Sabdinusasana.”’ 

Page 1d6, col. I. Is there a distinct Tulu 
character ? 

Pave 169; col. 1. For “ Voudhyesvaripiasad, ’ 
read * VindhyeSgvariprasad. ” 

Page 169, col. 29. For “Zainul Abuddn,” read 
“ Zain ul-‘Abiidn. ” 

Page isl, col. 2. ‘Varima’ is another 
chimera bombinans in vacuo, The manuscript 
itself rightly reads mevdrdma®, a good Hindi 
name (for an example see Garcin de Tassy, 
Vol, Il, p. 302); the compilers ef our Catalogue 
apparently take me for mgd, and make wp an 
imaginary * Vaidma” from the remainder. 

Page 192, col. 2. “ Jadubharata ” is a mistake. 
“Jadu” has nothing to do with Yadu, and 
could not by any possibility te a “yrakritism” 
for the latter word. The right form is Jada- 
bharata. The tale comes from the Visnu-puréaa, 
and is well-known in South India. . 

Page 208, col. 2. The work noticed in article 
1346 is identical with that by Padmasiagara 
described in Mitra’s Notices, Vol. IX., p. 81. 

Page 215, col. 1. It does not seem reasonable to 
identify the pious Jain scribe Jagaréma with the 
GSniva author Jagaréma, when they come from 
different religious ancestries, and have only a 
name in common. 

Page 219, col. 1. In line10 from bottom there 
isa wrong division of words. Read Meghabha- 
ryisa Viriti, 1.¢@., Meghabhiryé dsa Viri iti, 
“ Megha’s wife was named Vii,” The latter 
nam2 is common among Jains. 

Page 219, col. 2. ‘‘Lelikhya”’ is nota name, 
but a compound. The name is Lela if the 
yeading is right’, to which is added Sdkhya in 
zhe wsual sense of °ndmaka. 


| 
| 
| 


Pave 220, col.1. In Ksamiakalydna’s pedigree, 
the name of his guru has been omitted at the 
head The Sanskrit quoted 
further down in the column clearly shows that 


ef the article, 


the pedigree is: Jinaldbha, Amrtadharma 
Vaicaha, Ksamakalyina. 
Page 221, col. 1. If we may judge by the 


indes, this colophen has not been understood. 
The sense is as follews: The manuscript was 
written at Azimganj on the kanks of the Ganges, 
by a * Yatisa’’ whose nauee is not clear (perhaps 
Jita sobhacji), by the grace of the blessed 
Cintimani; the Yati Sundaravijaya appended 
his sign manual to attest thatit was a true copy. 
¢ CintAmani’’? here and in Weber, lec. cit, is 
the Tirthamkara Parsvanditha, not a patron, as 
the compilersimagine; cf. p. 228, col, 1, and 
p. 287, col J. 
999 


ond at oy 


Page eol. 2. Is not “Guauprabha” an 
error for “Guaabhadra? * 

Paze 223, col 1, The authorship of this com- 
mentary is doubtful; Mitra, Notices, VIII, 
p. 174, is not by any means “ decisive for Ratnie 
gekhara’s authorship.” The compilers omit tu 
mention that Mitra, Notices X, p. 151, describes 
a manuscript cf the avactri with a colophon 
ending with the words lilekha Tilakodayeh ; 
and it seems to me very likely that Tilakodaya 
(Udaya-tilake °) was not only the scribe, but also 
the compiler of the gloss, as so often happened in 
the making of avactiis. 

Page 226, col 1. I do met understand the 
interrcgation in line 23 from the top. All that is 
wrong is a misplaced anusuira; read Yatindra- 
vara-Shajalirttayah. 

The co!ophon of this article 1333 seems to hate 
been quite misunderstood. It means apparently 
that Sahajakirtti had two ‘* brothers,” Srivar- 
dhana and Vararatna, whose disciples were 
Nemaranga and Kanakaranga. The latter’s dis- 
ciple, Danavisili, was guru of Ksamakamala, 
Vidyfsuma, Ganesa, and Lacchiréma, for whom 
the manuseript was written. 

Page 227, col. 2. ‘Sritajayapamhutastotra ” is 
obviously a mistake for the well-known Tijaya- 
pahutta-stotra, commonly ascribed tao Abhayu- 
deva. 

Page 223, col. 1, sect. 11. The darsana here 
mentioned has nothing to do with the portraits in 
the preceding pages of the manuscript. It means 
a, visit to a temple and adoration of the idols. 

Page 228, col. 2. There seems no reason for 
classing the Jicaranmamabatmya of Hariraya 
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among Jain works, It appears to be a purely 
Faisnava book. 
Page 237, col.1. For “ Khamde Lava? ” read 
«“Khamdelaval,°” The family is well known. 
The names “Holide,’’? ‘Patamade,” etc., given 
in the index, are incorrect ; the letters de stand 





for devi. 

One wold hardly think it mecessary to pomt 
out that Harisdjogya means “intended for the 
nse of Harisd,”? if the index did not present us 
with the interesting entry “ Haris4éjogya, reeipi- 
ent of manuscripts from Pétamade.”’ 

Page 241, col. 2. The colophon means that 
Paid and his wife Pijalé-devi had a son Mana- 
simha, whose wife Devaki, a pious lay woman 
(Srdvikd), made a present of this book, ‘The 
compilers have failed to see that d is an abbre- 
viation for dert, and that dharma-patni means 
‘lawful wife,’? and they have hence ereated the 
imaginary ‘ Pijalade, °’“ Pimji-dharma, ”’ ete. 


Page 244, col. 2. 
 ¢\]4-nd-Din, ”’ 

Page 245, cols, 1-2, Among the manuscripts 
of the Samyaktva-kaumudi mentioned, that 
deseribed by Mitra, Notices, VITI, p. 231, has 
apparently been overlooked. 

Page 256, col. 1. In article 1543, vead ‘* Vastu- 
pala.” 


s¢ Allanddin’’ 





For read 


Page 297, col. 1. In article 1i42, the mysterious 
génydnavijayena is perhaps an abbreviated way 
of writing ganind Jidnavijayena, in popular 
spelling. 

Page 304, col. 2. The colophon of article 1568 
seems to mean that the manuscript was copied by 
Gangddaés for the use of Maidas, 

Page 318, eol. 1. If this eolophon is correctly 
reported, it seems to mean that the seribe’s name 


' was Keso, and that he worked for the serviee of 


‘*‘ Kanakamrgaraja’’ (i.e. probably Kanakasimha), 


L. D. Bargnetr, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 





DrarSrez,—-On p. 264, ante. in eonnection with 
Professor Pathak’s Note on Vamana’s Kivydlai- 
kdra-sittravritti on p. 170 of the same Journal, 
Dr. Hoernle says incidentally that Mahamahopa- 
dhya4ya Haraprasida Shastri’s reading of Sudan- 
dhu seems to be a mere conjecture, not supported 
by any manuscript evidence. 1 venture to think 
that there is enough manuscript evidence mm sup- 
portof M. M. Haraprasida Shastri’s reading. One 
of the manuscripts usedfor the Kévyamdla edition 
of Vamana’s work (see p. 82) has the reading— 
kvita-dhiydm-ity-asya cha Subandhu-sdchirydpa- 
Isshépa-paratvdt. A palm-leaf manuscript, written 
in Grautha characters, found in the Madras 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, reads thus:— 
krita-dhiydm-ity-asya Subandhu® &e. It may also 
be mentioned here that the above Library con- 
tains four more manuscripts of the same work, 
two on palm leaves and two on paper, written in 
Grantha, Telugu and N&geri characters, in all 
of which, curiously enough, a different reading, 
namely, trita-dhiydm-ity-asya budha® &c., is given. 
One of them has likewise the reading chanda- 
prabhded in place of chandra-prakds6 cf the other 
manuscripts. It will thus be seen that in none 
of the manuscripts of this Library is found the 


reading Vasubandhu. The reading budha, unless ! 


it ean be taken for the name of a person, which 
is very doubtful, is not satisfactory, since there 
ean be no upakshépa or allusion here. 


The case is, however, different with the reading 
Subandhu. In the well-known 10th verse of the 
introduetion to his YViisavadatii, Subandhu 
mourns the death of Vikramaditya, i.e, Chan- 
dragupta II, who was apparently his patron. 
And there is nothing unreasonable in supposing 
that he became the minister of Chandragupta’s 
son Kumaragupta. But it may be urged against 
this supposition that Subandhu, who mentions 
Udyotakara and, according to some manuscripts, 
Dharmakirti’s work, could not have been a 
contemporary of Kumaragupta (a.p. 418-455). 
This argument will no doubt carry much weight 
if the dates that have been assigned to those 
authors by some scholars can be accepted as 
finally settled. Such, however, does not appear 
to be the ease. It is just possible that the 
half-verse given by V4amana isa quotation from 
the introductory portion of some drama, giving 
the Stiradhdra’s words. The reading chanda- 
prabhdva is noteworthy in view of the contro- 
versy about the term chandra-praka@éa. 
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